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AGED PENSIONERS BILL. 


[Friday, 22 W 1903] : — Read a second tijie and committed to a Select Conunittea 

[Thu 18/A Ju ne 1903]; — Orthawl, That the Select Committee on the Aged Pensioner 
Bill be nominated of Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown, Mr. Chinning, Mr. C’rcan, Mr. jw. 
Mr. Goulding, Mr. John Hutton, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. O'Shee, Mr. PemWto 
< .'olouel Pilkmgton, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Ronmant, Mr. Shackleton, and Mr. Skewes-Cox '' 

Onhml, Tlmt tho Committed have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five he the quorum. 

[Tuesday, 30 th Ju ne 1003]: — Ordered, That the Report and Minutes of Evidence of the vjuiect 
Committee on the Cottage Homes Bill, of Session 1899. and tho Report and Minutes of Evidence 
of the Select Committee on Aged Deserving Poor, in tho same Session, be referred to tho Seise* 
Committee on tho Aged Pensioners Bill. 

[Wedumlay, MU July 1903] -.—Ordered, That tho Old Age Pensions (Friendly Societies) Bill 
•t Session 1898, the Old Ago Provident Pensions Bill of Session 1900, the Old Age Pensions 
(No. 3) Bill, Old Ago Pensions (No. 4) Bill, and Old Ago Pensions (No. 5) Bill of Session 1901. and 
the Old Age Pensions Bill, Aged Pensioners (No. 2) Bill, and Cottage Homes Bill of the uresem 
Session, be referred to the Select Committee on Aged Pensioners Bill. 
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SPECIAL EE PORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE to whom the Aged Pensioners Bill whs 
referred :-= Have agreed to the following SPECIAL REPORT 

1. In view of the very large amount of evidence on the subject of Old 
Age Pensions which has been accumulated by previous inquiries, your 
Committee have endeavoured, as far as possible, to coniine the witnesses 
called before them to matters which have arisen since 1899, in which, year 
Mr... Cliaplin’s Committee made their Report. 

2. Such matters appeared to your Committee to include : — 

(1.) The further experience gained by the continued operation of the 
Old Age Pension laws in Denmark, New Zealand, and Victoria. 

(±) The views expressed at conferences of Trades Unions, Friendly 
Societies and Co-operative Societies upon the proposals of Mr. 
Chaplin’s Committee. 

(3.) The result of recent investigations made in certain workhouses 
as to the number of aged inmates who could leave such workhouses if 
provided with pensions. 

(4.) The value of the estimate made by tSii‘ E. Hamilton’s Com- 
mittee in 1899, as tested by the census of 1901, and the extent to 
which such estimate would be affected by certain variations from the 
scheme upon which those estimates were based. 

Upon all these matters your Committee have received evidence to which 
they desire to call the attention of the House. 

Mjich additional information on the third matter mentioned above will 
be supplied by the returns moved for this Session as to the number 
and physical and mental condition of the aged indoor paupers. Your 
•Committee have requested the Local Government Boards for England. 
■Scotland and Ireland to take steps to supplement that information 
by inviting the. Guardians of certain typical unions to ascertain 
the number of the aged inmates of their workhouses — mentally and 
physically fit to live outside an institution — who have friends with whom 
they could live if they had pensions. The result of these inquiries will be 
printed in the Appendix to this Report. 

Your Committee have also had before them, as documents to be considered, 
the Bills on this subject and the subject of Cottage Homes, introduced in 
Parliament since the Report of the Royal Commission. 

3. Your Committee do not think that any useful purpose woidd be served by 
their attempting at this late period of the Session to undertake the work 
more properly belonging to a Committee of the whole House, or a Grand 
Committee, of going line by line through the Bill referred to them and 
discussing the exact wording of the amendments to it which appeared to 
them to be necessary. They have accordingly agreed to report the Bib 
without Amendment to the House. They desire, however, to offer the 
following observations on the main features of the Bill, based on the evidence 
which they have received, or which has been referred to them. 

(1.) If Parliament should decide to devote to the provision of Old 
Age Pensions the very large sum which would be required to carry out 
the provisions of the Bill in its entirety, the Bill, if modified as suggested 
below, appears to your Committee to afford a satisfactory basis tor the 
distribution of that sum. 
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m \ it, does not appear to your Committee that it would be fair or 
reasonable to leave to an elected body the duty of deciding upon the 
merits of large numbers of its constituents, in the Colonies in which 
State Old Age Pensions are given, the duty of deciding whether an 
applicant fulfils the conditions necessary to entitle him to a pension is 
imposed upon Stipendiary Magistrates or Commissioners appointed by 
the State. Your Committee consider that any scheme adopted by 
Parliament should provide that the qualification of any person to 
receive a pension should be placed in the hands of Special Commis- 
sioners for suitable areas. If the money required for a Pension scheme 
is to come out of general taxation, an additional reason exists for 
declining to commit the management to a local authority. The 
temptation to relieve the rates by the grant of pensions instead of 
poor law relief might lead to grave abuses. To utilise the experienee 
of poor law guardians in allocating pensions is one tiling. It, is a 
very different thing to leave the whole management in their hands. 
The Commissioners should consider any representations made on behalf 
of the Treasury or the local authorities. 

4. Your Committee think that any person who has proved before the 
Commissioners the possession of the qualifications prescribed by the Bill 
amended as they suggest should, whether a pension is granted or not, he 
entitled as a “ qualified pensioner ” to certain privileges, e.g., the retention 
of liis civil rights even if he should receive poor law relief, and the right to 
outdoor relief should lie] or she be compelled by destitution to apply for 
assistance to the guardians while in such a state of health as not to require 
admission into the workhouse infirmary. 

5. The qualifications of pensioners dealt with in Clause 6 of the Bill 
should, in the opinion of your Committee, be amended in the following 
particulars : — 

(1.) A fixed and long period should be required to elapse between 
tlie naturalization of an alien and his application for a pension. 

(2.) The disqualification arising from the receipt of poor law relief 
should be so defined as not to exclude from pensions aged persons who 
are in receipt of such relief at the time of the passing of the Act, bat 
who had not received such relief for 20 years before they reached the 
qualifying age. 

A definition of the “ circumstances of a wholly exceptional character * 
under which poor relief may be given without invalidating a subsequent 
claim to a pension should be inserted iu tlie Bill. 

('•>■) The transfer of property and collusive arrangements as to wages 
for the purpose of reducing the income of the applicant to a weekly 
sum below that which will disqualify for a pension should be guarded 
against. 

(4.) Provision should he made against, the transfer of the maintenance 
of aged parents from well-to-do children to the .State, which is stated 
to have in some instances occurred in New Zealand aud Victoria. 

(?•) It any part of the pension is to be charged on the rates of a 
L nion, the pensioner should have been a resident in that Union for a 
considerable period. 

r>M ^ ou ? Committee desire to express their opinion that the provision of 
Old Age 1 ensious for the deserving poor is a matter which might well he 
proceeded with step 1 >y step. If it is not considered possible to provide by 
taxation the full sum which would ‘he required each year in increasing 
amounts tor the scheme of pensions contemplated by the Bill referred to 
your .Committee, _the provision of a considerably smaller sum would, in tlie 
opinion of your Committee, meet many of the most necessitous eases. This 
result might be obtained either by raising tlie age at which a pension might 
l,e elannecl, or by reihieuig tlie amount, of weekly income, the possession of 
which ihsipuihhes for a pension. 
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7. There is some danger that those who are in a position to save money 
may be discouraged from saving by the reflection that the more they have 
the less they will receive in the form of a pension. It may be advisable 
to intrust those who have the distribution of pensions with a discretion as 
to amount, so that the pension awarded may not be so reduced as to deprive 
applicants of the fruits of their own thrift. In no case, however, ought 
any pension to be granted whore it is not really needed. 

8. Your Committee are of opinion that all the materials available, apart 
from actual experiment, for the purposes of enabling Parliament to arrive 
at a decision upon the subject of Old Age Pensions have been exhausted 
in the numerous inquiries that have already taken place. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that there is still much uncertainty upon several points. 
For example, the number of those in workhouses over a given age wlir> 
could he properly attended to outside a workhouse, the number of those 
not now receiving poor law relief who require and deserve pensions, tin- 
possibility of obtaining reliable information in crowded communities if an 
applicant’s antecedents are to be inquired into, the degree to which a 
pension scheme would transfer the cost of maintaining the aged poor from 
the rates to the taxes, and the sums needed for the various schemes 
propounded, are all matters of considerable doubt. Certainty upon these 
and other features of importance cannot he attained without actual 
experiment. . 

9. Your Committee are of opinion that the reduction on Poor Law 
Expenditure will bo considerably less than has often been represented,, 
inasmuch as the proportion of the aged poor who are now', or may in future 
be, in the workhouses, who could with advantage to themselves live outside 
with the help of a pension, will probably be found to be very small. Many 
inmates who would thus be compelled, from infirmity or lack of friends or 
homes outside, to remain in the workhouse, suffer great hardship from 
being compulsorily associated with other inmates who are imbecile or 
otherwise undesirable. Your Committee strongly recommend that the 
welfare and happiness of this class of in-door paupers should be provided 
for by the extension of the system of Cottage Homes. 

27 Jiity lUlKi. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE to whom the Aged Pensiokehs Bile wa« 
referred: Have agreed to report the same without Amendment 


.27 July 1903 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday, SO tb June 190:3. 


MEM HERS PRESENT : 


Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 

Mr. Charming. 

Mr. Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. Grant Lawson. 

Mr. Grant Lawson was called to thu Chair. 

'Hip Committee deliberated. 

[Adjourned 


Mr. Pemberton. 
Colonel Pflkington. 
Sir Robert Reid. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackle ton. 

Mr Skowos-Cox. 


Monday next, fttli July, at Tlireo o’clock. 


Mow lay, ( Sth July 1903. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. 

Mr*. Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. Lloyd-Goovge 

Miss Edith- 8dl«m was examined. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday next, Stli July, at Three o’clock. 


Colonel JPilkiugton. 
Sir Robert Reid. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Skowes-Cox. 


Wvdnt'sdety, 'Sth July 19.03. 


MKMUBKH PRESENT : 


Sir. Grant Lawson in the Chair. 


Mr. Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. Pomborton. 

1 he Honourable W. P. Reeve* was examined. 


Sir Robert Reid. 
Mr. Remnant. 
Mr. Shackletou. 
Mr. Skewes-Cox. 


[Adjourned till Monday .ijext, Kith July, at Three o’clock 


Monday, 13 th July 1903. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. 

Mr. Goulding. ; Mr. Pemberton. 

, Mr. John Hutton. j Colonel Pilkingti m. 

Mr. Lloyd-Goorge. I Mr. Remnant. 

3iv Edward Hamilton, k.c.b., was examined. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday next, loth July, at Three o'clock 
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Wednesday, 15 tk July 1003. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair 


Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 
Mi-. Chanuing. 

Mr. Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 


Mr. Pemberton. 
Colonel Pilkington. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackleton. 


Mr. W. 0. Steadman and Mr. William Crooks, a Member of the House, were examined 


[Adjourned till Monday next, 20th July, at Three o’clock. 


Monday, '20th July 1903. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. 


Mr. Chanuing. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 
Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Mr. O’Shee. 

Mr. Pemberton. 


Colonel Pilkington. 
Sir Robert Reid. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

Mi-. Skewes-Cox. 


Mr. J. G. Crvay and The Honourable Alfred Dohson were examined. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday next, 22ml July, at Three o’clock 


Wednesday, 22nd July 1903. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. 

Mr. dimming. 

Mr. Flower. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. O’Shee. 

Mr. Pemhertou. 


Colonel Pilkington. 
Sir Robert Reid. 
Mr. Remuant. 

Mr. Shackleton. 


Miss Edith Sellers and Mr. S. Dmke-FulW were examined. 
The Committee deliberated. 


[Adjourned till Monday next,' 27th July, at Twelve o’clock. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE AGED PENSIONERS BIEL. 

Monday, 27th July 1903. 


MEMBERS PRESENT J 


Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. 


Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 
Mr. Charming. 

Mr. Flower. 

Mr. Gonlding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 


Mr. Pemberton. 
Colonel Pilkington. 
Sir Robert ReicL 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Skewes-Cox. 


DRAFT SPECIAL REPORT, proposed by the Chairnw/n, read the first time, as follows : 


“ 1. In view of the very large amount of evidence on the subject of Old Age Pensions which 
has been accumulated by previous inquiries, your Committee have endeavoured,' as far as possible, 
to confine the witnesses called before them to matters which have arisen since 1899, in which year 
Mr. Chaplin’s Committee made their Report. J 

“ 2. Such matters appeared to your Committee to include : — 

“ (L) The further experience gained by the continued operation of the Old Age Pension 
laws in Denmark, New Zealand, and Victoria. 

“ (2.) The views expressed at conferences of Trades Unions and Co-oporative Societies 
upon the proposals of Mi Chaplin’s Committee. 

“ (3.) The result of recent investigations made in certain workhouses as to the number ot 
aged inmates who could leave such workhouses if provided with pensions. 

“ (4.) The accuracy of the estimate made by Sir E.' Hamilton’s Committee in 1899, as 
tested by the census of 1901, and the extent to which such estimate would be affected by 
certain variations from the scheme upon which those estimates were based. 

" Upon all these matters your Committee have received evidence to which they desire to call 
the attention of the House. 


“ 3. Your Committee do not think that any useful purpose would be served by their 
attempting at this late period of the Session to undertake the work more properly belonging to a 
Committee of the whole House, or a Grand Committee, of going line by lme through the Bill 
referred to them and discussing the exact wording of the amendments to it which appeared to them 
to be necessary. They desire, however, to offer the following observations on the main features of 
the Bill, basea on the evidence which they have received, or which has been referred to them. 

“ (1.) If Parliament should decide to devote to the provision of Old Age Pensions the 
very large sum which would be required to carry out the provisions or the Bill in its 
entirety, the Bill, if modified as suggested below, appears to your Committee to afford a 
satisfactory basis for the distribution of that sum. 

“ (2.) It does not appear to your Committee that it would be fair or reasonable to leave 
to an elected body the duty of deciding upon the merits of large numbers of its constituents. 
In the Colonies in which State Old Age Pensions are given, the duty of deciding whether an 
applicant fulfils the conditions necessary to entitle him to a pension is imposed upon 
Stipendiary Magistrates or Commissioners appointed by the State. Your Committee consider 
that any scheme adopted by Parliament should provide a similar tribunal for the decision of 
this question. 


“4. Your Committee think that an)’ person who has proved before such a tribunal the 
possession of tho qualifications prescribed by the Bill amended as they suggest should, whether a 
pension is granted or not, be entitled as a ‘ qualified pensioner ’ to certain privileges, e.g., the 
retention of his civil rights even if he should receive poor law relief, and the right to out-door relief 
should he or she be compelled by destitution to apply for assistance to the guardians whilo in such 
a stite of health as not to require admission into the workhouse in fi rm ary. 


11 5. The qualifications of pensioners dealt with in Clause 6 of the Bill should, in the opinion of 
your Committee, be amended in the following particulars : 

" (1.) A fixed period should be required to elapse between the naturalization of an alien 
and his application for a pension. 


“(2.; The disqualification arising from the receipt of poor law rebel should be so defined 
as not to exclude from pensions agecl persons who are in receipt of such relief at the tune ot 
the passing of the Act, but who had not received such relief for 20 years before they reached 
the qualifying age. 

0.15. B 
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« a definition of the ' circumstances of a wholly exceptional character ’ under which 
poor rrfief may bo given without invalidating a subsequent claim to a pension should t, 
inserted in the Bill. . 

“(3) The transfer of property for the purpose of reducing the income of the applicant 
to a weekly sum below that which will disqualify for a pension should be guarded ag&M, 

“ H 1 Provision should be 'made against the transfer of the maintenance of sad 
parents from well-to-do children to the State, which is stated to have in some iufa£a 
occurred in New Zealand and Victoria. 

“ (5.) If any part of the pension is to be charged on the rates of a Union, the 
should have been a resident in that Union for a considerable period. 


« q Your Committee desire to express their opinion that the provision of Old Age Pensions 
fur the deserving poor is a matter which might well bo proceeded with step by step. If it is not 
considered possible to provide by taxation the full sum which would be required each year in 
increasing amounts for the scheme of pensions contemplated by the Bill referred to v 0ur 
Committee the provision of a considerably smaller sum would, in the opinion of your Committee, 
meet many of the most necessitous cases. This result might be obtained either by raising the 
age at which a pension might be claimed, _or by reducing the amount of weekly income, the 
possession of which disqualifies for a pension. 


DRAFT SPECIAL REPORT, proposed by Mr. Cha'ivning, read the first time, as follows : 

" 1. Your Committee has had before them as documents to be considered in view of their 
Report : — 

“ (L) the whole of the evidence taken by the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, and 
by the various Select and Departmental Committees appointed for this purpose, together 
with the Reports made by these bodies ; 

“ (ii.) the whole of the Bills on this subject introduced in Parliament since the Report 
of the Royal Commission, and which are printed in the Appendix. 

“ 2. It has appeared to your Committee — 

“ (a) that the present inquiry should supplement not supplant the results of the 
previous inquiries ; 

“ (b) that in making their Report regard should be had to the objects and proposals of 
the other Bills laid before Parliament, ana to the extent to which those proposals represent 
the considered opinions of the classes more directly interested in the provision of Old Age 
Pensions; and 

“ (c) that, so far as was possible in the limited time at then - disposal, the practical 
experience of the working of the pension systems of Denmark, New Zealand, and Victoria, 
and further information as to the "probable number and physical and mental condition of 
those who might, under the Aged Pensioners Bill, or other proposals, be held to be qualified 
for pensions. 

“Your Committee has thou taken and now submits to Parliament evidence on these issues of 
special and immediate relevance to the prasent inquiry. 

“ 3. Your Committee have not attempted to examine or to amend in detail the Bill referred to 
them, but think it will prove more useful to the settlement of this question to indicate the broad 
lines of the solution which seems most desirable, the principles which must govern the working out 
of this or any other measure for making suitable and adequate provision for old age, ana the 
limitations in the application of these principles and the special dangers and difficulties in the 
working of any such Act. 


“ 4. Your Committee are of opinion that the social and moral advantages arrived at in any 
system of old age pensions cannot be fully secured unless the whole ground is covered by a 
practically universal endowment of old age ; that it is difficult and administratively wasteful of 
the funds available to carry out with precision and justice discrimination between those who hate 
and those who have not endeavoured to make provision for themselves and their families; an 
that the experience of New Zealand and of the Poor Law Authorities in this country shows that 
an income limit leads to serious and demoralising frauds. 


, , Committee attach, in support of this view, great importance to the unanimous demand 
of the Trade Unions and of the Co-operative Societies of the United Kingdom, who may M 
taken to represent a majority of the more experienced and thoughtful of the working classes, for 
a system ot universal pensions. b 

mi JiXT- d ±o dra T •**“*» of Varliameat to the fact that the -Old Age P«®' 
»d rep^eSi>e b^i“ 11 903 ' <™t the proposals supported by these 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE AGED PENSIONERS BILL. xi 

“5. If Parliament should decide that it is premature to attempt the immediate provision of 
universal pensions, your Committee are of opimon that in amending the Aged Pensioners Bill or 
my other Billon restricted lines, the following changes would he mado : — 

“ (a.) All persons over 65 years of age should be entitled, on personally making the 
demand, to be placed on the list of persons claiming to bo qualified for pensions. 

"(b.) The qualification of any person to receive a pension should be placed in the hands 
of a Special Commissioner for each county or groups of counties. 

“ (c.) A thrift test should only be applied by proof that the destitution of a person 
claiming a pension is due to his or her own fault or habits. 

“ (d.) Disqualification arising from receipt of relief should not be held to exclude aged 
persons who are in receipt of relief at the time of the passing of any such Act, but who have 
not been habitually or recurrently in receipt of relief during t;he previous ten years. 

“ (e.) The transfer of property, or collusive arrangements as to wages, for the purpose of 
reducing the income below the limit, should be guarded against. 

“ (/.) The Treasury and, if the local rates are applied for pensions, the County Council 
shall be entitled to be heard before the Commissioner, by Counsel or otherwise, and to offer 
evidence and ask questions. 


“ 6. Your Committee are of opinion that the reduction on Poor Law Expenditure will be 
considerably less than has often been represented, inasmuch as the proportion of the aged poor 
who are now, or may in future be, in the workhouses, who could with advantage to themselves live 
outside with the help of a pension, is very small. Many inmates who would thus be compelled, 
from infirmity or lack of friends or homes outside, to remain in the workhouse, suffer great hardship 
from being compulsorily associated with other inmates who are imbecile or otherwise undesirable. 
Your Committee strongly recommend that the welfare and happiness of this class of in-door 
raupers should be provided for by the extension of the system of cottage homes, or, when the 
Union buildings permit, by better classification of those who are in the workhouse. 

Question proposed, That the Special Report proposed by the O/tairrnan, be read a second 
time, paragraph by paragraph — (The Chairman). 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ the Chairman ” and insert the words “ Mr. 
Channing” — (Mr. Channina ) — instead thereof. — Question proposed, That the words "The 
Chairman” stand part of the Question. 

Amendment, by leave, vrithcfo'avm.. 

Question, That the Draft Special Report, proposed by the Ohai/rma/n, be read a second time, 
paragraph by paragraph, — put, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 1, agreed to. 


Paragraph 2 : 

Amendments made. 

Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the paragraph, to add the words '• which does 
not, however, materially alter the evidence already given in previous inquiries (Sir It. H cut). 
Question proposed, That those words be there added. 


Amendment, by leave, rvithcb'awn. 

Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the paragraph, to add the words : 

“ Much additional information on the third matter mentioned l above will be supplied by *e 
returns moved for this Session as to the number and physical and mental condition of the aged 
indoor paupers. 

_ “ Your Committee have requested the Local Government Boards for England, Scotland and 

Ireland to take steps to supplement that information by inviting the guardians of certain typical 
unions to ascertain the number of the aged inmates of their workhouses mentaDy and physically 
fit to live outside an institution, who have friends ivith Avhom they could live if they buT pensions. 
The result of these inquiries ■will be printed in the appendix to this report. ( le • ia/11 ). 

Question, That the words be there added. — put, and agreed to. 

d, niter the words last added, to add the words “Your Committee 


Iklnsaert the Bills on this subject and the suHoct 
«1 Cottage Homes introduced in Parliament since the Report of the Itoyal Commission —(Mi. 
oeanning). — .Question, That those, words he there added —put, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 2, as amended, agreed to. 

0 . 16 . o 
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Another Amendment proposed, ator paragraph 2, to insert the follomng new pnap.pi,. 
“Your Committee ore of opinion that the social and moral advantages arrived at in any systeni »f 
old age pensions cannot fie fully secured unless the whole ground is covered bv a pr*^ 
universal endowment of old age; that, it is diflicult and administratively wasteful of die 
available to carry out with precision and justice discrimination between those who have and the* 
who have not endeavoured to make provision for themselves and their families; and that the 
experience of Now Zealand and of the Poor Law Aothonties in this country shows that an incom, 
limit leads to serious and demoralising frauds —(Mr Ohannmg).— Question put, -That tha 
proposed new paragraph bo inserted in the Report.-Tho Committee divided ; 


Ayes, 3. 
Mr. Charming. 
Mr. Pemberton. 
Mr. Shaekleton. 


Paragraph 3 : 

An Amendment made. 


Noes, 9. 

Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 
Mr. Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Colonel Pilkington. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Skewes-Cox. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the end ot the paragraph, to leave out the words “a similar 
tribunal for the decision of this question,” and add the words “that the qualification of any person 
to receive a pension should be placed in the hands of Special Commissioners for suitable areas 
(Mr. Charming ). — instead thereof.— Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the paragraph, — put, and negatived. 


Question, That the words “ that the qualification of any person to receive a pension should be 
placed in the hands of Special Commissioners for suitable areas” be there added,— put, and 
agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed to the paragraph, after the words last added, to add the words 
" If the money required for a Pension scheme is to come out of general taxation, an additional 
reason exists for declining to commit the management to a local authority. The temptation to 
relieve the rates by the grant of pensions instead of poor law relief might lead to grave abuses. To 
utilise the experience of poor law guardians in allocating pensions is one thing. It is a very 
different thing to leave the whole management in their hands • — (Sir Robert Reid). — Question, That 
those words be there added, — put, and agreed to. 

Another Amendment made to the paragraph, after the words last added, by adding the words 
" The Commissioners should consider any representations made on behalf of the Treasury or the 
local authorities.” 


Paragraph 3, as amended, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 4 and 5, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 6 : 

Amendment proposed at the end of the paragraph, to add the words “ or, if that be considered » 
right course, by allocating a sum of money from which pensions might be conferred upon the most 
deserving of those who require them on a principle of selection. Your Committee are aware that 

S ave objections may be urged, especially against the last of these alternatives, such as the danger of 
vquritisrn, and the apparent unfairness of bestowing benefits upon selected individuals out of 
national funds, while others, perhaps hardly less deserving, are excluded. It appears, however, that 
the choice now lies between three courses, one is to reject the idea of old age pensions and trust to 
an improvement of the Poor Law. Another is to decide upon and apply a scheme of Old Age 
Pensions. The third course is to make an experiment, which of necessity cannot possess the 
advantages of a complete scheme "—(Sir Robert Reid).— Question put. That those words be there 
added.— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. 

Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 
Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. Pemberton. 

Colonel Pilkington. 

Sir Robert Reid. 


Noes, 7. 

Mi*. Charming. 

Mr. Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shaekleton. 
Mr. Skewes-Cox. 
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Question put, That paragraph 6 stand part of the Report. — The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 6. 

Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 
Mr. John Hutton. 

Mr. Pemberton. 

Colonel Pilkington. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

Mr. Skewes-Cox. 


Noes, 6. 

Mr. Charming. 

Mr. Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackleton. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Amendment proposed, to insert the following new paragraph in the Report: — “There is some 
danger that those who are in a position to save money may be discouraged from saving by the 
reflection that the more they have the less they will receive in the form of a pension. It may be 
advisable to intrust those who have the distribution of pensions with a discretion as to amount, so 
that the pension awarded may not be so reduced as to deprive applicants of the fruits of their own 
thrift. In no case, however, ought any pension to be granted where it is not really needed ” — 
iSir Robert Reid.) — Question, That the proposed new paragraph be inserted in the Report, — put, 
and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, to insert the following new paragraph in the Report : — “Your 
Committee are of opinion that all the materials available, apart from actual experiment, for the 
purposes of enabling Parliament to arrive at a decision upon the subject of Old Age Pensions have 
been exhausted in the numerous inquiries that have already taken place. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that there is still much uncertainty upon several points. For example, the number 
of those in workhouses over a given age who could he properly attended to outside a workhouse, 
the number of those not now receiving poor law relief who require and deserve pensions, the 
possibility of obtaining reliable information in crowded communities if an applicant’s antecedents 
are to be inquired into, the degree .to which a pension scheme would transfer the cost of maintaining 
the aged poor from the rates to the taxes, and the sums needed for the various schemes propounded, 
are all matters of considerable doubt. Certainty upon these and other features of importance 
cannot be attained without actual experiment ” — (Sir Robert Reid). — Question, That the proposed 
new paragraph be inserted in the Report, — put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, to insert the following new paragraph in the Report : — “ Your 
Committee are of opinion that the reduction on Poor Law Expenditure will be considerably 
less than has often been represented, inasmuch as the proportion of the aged poor who are now, 
or may in future be, in the workhouses, who could with advantage to themselves live outside with 
the help of a pension, will probably be found to be very small. Many inmates who would thus be 
compelled, from infirmity or lack of friends or homes outside, to remain in the workhouse, suffer 
great hardship from being compulsorily associated with other inmates who are imbecile or otherwise 
undesirable. Your Committee strongly recommend that the welfare and happiness of this class of 
in-door paupers should be provided for by the extension of the system of Cottage Homes ” — (Mr. 
Chunning). — Question, That the proposed new paragraph be inserted in the Report, — put, and 
agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, to insert the following new paragraph in the Report : — “ Your 
Committee further think that the annual s ums to be granted as Old Age Pensions should 
l e differentiated in proportion to the income of applicants, but that no applicant shall (save as 
hereinbefore proposed) receive a pension which wifi raise his or her total income above tbe limit of 
ton shillings ” — (Mr. Goulding). — Question, That the proposed new paragraph be inserted in the 
Report, — put, and negatived. 

Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Special Report of the Committee to the House, 
-put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, to Report the Bill, without Amendment, to the House, together with Minutes of 
evidence and Appendix. 
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MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE. 


Monday, 6th Juiy 1903 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ernest Flower. 
Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 
Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Mr. Grant Lawson. 


Colonel Pilkington 
Sir Robert Reid. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Skewes-Cox. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON in the Chaer. 


Miss Edith Sellers; Examined. 


Chairman. 

1. Ton have made a considerable study of the 
subject of the treatment of their aged poor by 
various foreign countries, have you not? — Yes. 

2. And also of the practice in England in the 
workhouses ? — Yes, I have visited many work- 
houses. 

3. You gave evidence before the Cottage 
Homes Committee in 1899, I remember. Since 
that time I believe that you have been in Den- 
mark studying the question ? — Yes. I spent the 
winter there in 1899. 

4. And conversed with people who are re- 
ceiving relief? — Yes, I did. 1 spoke with at 
least 100 of them, and probably more. 

5. As well as to the officials who were adminis- 
tering it? — Yes. 

G. I think that you have a short statement 
that you will kindly read to us on the subject 
of the Danish old age provision ? — Yes. If I 
K'vc* you information for which you do not 
eure, which is not really pertinent, will you 
kindly tell me, please? In Copenhagen the 
control of the administration of old age relief, 
ns well as of pauper relief, hospitals, and public 
charities, is vested in tbe 3rd Section Burgo- 
master, who is responsible for tbe right doing 
p the work of his department to the Municipal 
Louncil, as the representative of the ratepayers, 
and to the City President, as the representative 
of the Stale. He is the official caretaker of the 
P"or of all degrees, not only of the paupers, but 
°f those who would rather die tlian become 
paupers. For poor relief purposes the city is 
■ IV| ded into twelve districts, and each district 
is under the care, of a District Superintendent. 
,, 0 ls responsible to his Group Inspector, and 

rough him to the Burgomaster, for the ad- 

mstration of the relief. A District Superin- 


Chairman — continued. 

ten dent is always specially trained for his wevk, 
and devotes to it the whole of his time. He and 
his assistant officials are in close touch with the 
poor of the district ; they go about among them 
in much the same way as the Charity Organisa- 
tion officials go about among the poor in London, 
investigating the causes of poverty, as well as 
relieving distress. A District Superintendent 
has nothing whatever to do with old-age relief : 
it is only pauper relief that he distributes. His 
work, therefore, lies, for the most part, among 
the thriftless and the worthless ; and when he 
comes across any of tbe respectable poor in need, 
he places them under the cave of his Group In- 
spector, the official whose special duty it is to 
look after them. Infinite trouble is taken in 
Copenhagen to discriminate even among the 
destitute, and to velieve the distress of the de- 
serving poor without subjecting them to the 
humiliation of being interfered with by the 
ordinary poor law officials. The twelve poor law 
districts are arranged in three groups, eaclx one 
of which contains four districts. -Just as a dis- 
trict is under the care of a Superintendent, a 
group is under the care of an Inspector, who 1 is 
directly responsible to the Burgomaster for tlib 
poor law administration of the four districts. 
He watches over the Superintendents, sees that 
they do their work properly, and revises their 
reports and accounts. At' the same time he is 
the chief of the special bureau that administers 
the old-age relief law in the four districts. It 
is to him that all claims for this form of relief 
must he addressed ; it is he who examines them, 
who reports on them to the Burgomaster, and 
who decides practically whether they are or arc 
not admissible. The three Group Inspectors arc 
the special guardians of all the respectable aged 
A poor 
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Chairman — continued. 

poor in the city, just as the twelve District 
Superintendents are the guardians of the 
paupers, and on them falls the work of sorting 
the applicants for relief, of deciding which of 
them belong to the deserving section of the com- 
m unity, and which to the pauper class. Diffi- 
cult wc _ k it certauu.v is, but Herr Wilnau, one 
of the Inspectors to whom I applied for infor- 
mation on the subject, maintains that it is work 
that can be done, and that must he done if the 
poor are to he dealt with justly. As a point of 
fact, it is being done with fairly satisfactory 
results. He does not, however, underrate the 
difficulties that lie in the way of doing it ; these 
are great, he admits, even in Copenhagen, and 
would be still greater, of course, in London. 
None the less he scoffs at the idea of their being 
insuperable. Criminals are already classified 
practically everywhere, and what the police can 
do poor law officials can do too, he maintains, if 
they choose to take the trouble. When an ap- 

f licant for old-age relief presents himself at the 
nspector’s office, he is given a list of the Ques- 
tions which he mu9t answer, and he is made to 
realise the importance of answering them cor- 
rectly — to realise that inaccuracy in this case 
is a crime punishable with imprisonment. I 
have brought with me a list of the questions. 

7. Those will be very valuable ; I was going 
to ask for them? — Unfortunately, they are in 
Danish. I had not time to have them trans- 
lated, because I had such very short notice. (The 
paper was handed in; see Appendir.) 


C hairman — continued, 
cant closely, with a vie 
past life has been, an< 
question form has been 
the Inspector sets his 
work, to test the truth 
which it contains. Th 

cant m his own home ; a „ 5eeffl! ^ 

to him, his friends, relatives, and former on- 
ployers, and obtains all possible iafonuatioj 
with regard to him. As he acts in concert with 
the police on the on* hand and the Poor La, 
authorities on the other, he generally succeeds in 
arriving, sooner or later, at the truth. He then 
makes a report to the Inspector, who, after sift 
ing it carefully, has an interview with the appli- 
cant. If the Inspector then considers that the 
man has not established his claim to rank as a 
pensioner, he passes him over to the Poor Law 
authorities : hut if he thinks that he has, he 
brings his case before the Old Age Belief Com- 
mittee, of which the Burgomaster himself is the 
chairman. This ■Committee) decide whether the 
relief shall nr shall not be granted : still, as they 
act, as a rule, on the advice of the Inspector, the 
responsibility for the decision rests on him. It 
is lie, practically, who classifies the whole of the 
aged poor in his group. As soon as an appli- 
cant’s claim for relief has been granted, 
the question arises as to what form the relief 
shall assume. It must be sufficient, the lav 
enacts, “for the support of the person relieved, 
and of his family, and for their treatment in 
case of sickness ; but it may he given in money 
or in kind, nr consist in free admission to a suit- 


h f as official 
duly filled in aud signed, 
Investigation Officer^ 
. “f var10 ^ statements 
as othcer visits the appli- 


8. Could you oblige the Committee by giving 
us a translation of these ? — Practically, I give it 
here. Each question is simply a question re- 
lating to one clause of the law. It is, “ Have you 
committed this offence ? ” The questions refer 
to certain things prohibited hv the law. 

9. Then perhaps you will continue your state- 
ment? — The object of these questions is to dis- 
cover whether tlic applicant does, or does not, 
fulfil the conditions under which old-age relief 
is granted. One question relates to each condi- 
tion. To he eligible for this form of relief he 
must have completed his sixtieth year, he a 
Danish subject, and be unable to provide him- 
self, or those immediately dependent on him, 
with the necessaries of life. He must also not 
have undergone sentence for any dishonourable 
transaction, and not have squandered his means, 
either by extravagant living or by making undue 
provision for his children or others He must 
have resided in Denmark during the 10 years 
preceding his application for relief, and he must 
not during that period have been found guiltv 
of vagrancy or begging, or be known to have led 
a life of a kind to cause public scandal. He must 
not be a drunkard or an immoral man. That 
last clause, by which it is expressly forbidden 
to grant old-age relief to drunkards, was added 
to the law last year, because, iu some few 
country districts, there was a tendency among 
the local authorities to regard drunkenness 
as too venial an offence to act as a bar to 
the receiving of this relief. When the first 
application for relief is made, either the In- 
spector or his representative questions the appli- 


able asylum or other establishment intended for 
the purpose.” In no circumstances, however, 
may this “ asylum ” be one where paupers are 
admitted. If an applicant be too feeble to live 
alone, and have no relatives with whom he could 
live, he is generally admitted to an old-age 
home, where the chance, at least, is given to him 
of passing his days in peace and comfort. These 
old-age homes are reserved exclusively for the 
aged deserving poor, and are delightful places. 
The cost per head in them, it may be noted, is 
considerably lower than in the worst of our Fork- 
houses, yet the cost of living in Copenhagen is 
almost the same as in London. The rule is that 
if a man is strong enough to take carp of himself, 
or has anyone to take cave of him, he shall ant 
be admitted to an old-age home, but shall re- 
ceive a pension. In Copenhagen the average pen- 
sion is about 71. 10*. a year for one person, an 
97. 10*. for a man and his wife, and in country 
districts it is 37. 11*. lOtZ. for one person, an 
37. 4*. id. for a family. I am not quite sure 8' o 
those figures. Only a few months ago the Copen- 
hagen authorities raised their pensions a f - 
These figures are approximate, hut I am not Sttf 
that they are quite correct. Last year an '"’Ij 0 j 
taut alteration was made in the Old-age Kc i 
Law owing to a misunderstanding that has an® 
in certain country districts as to the meaning 
be attached to the words “ without the mea 5! » 
providing himself with the necessaries o • 
When the law first came into force there 
Communal Authorities who maintained 
man, to be eligible for old-age relief, ® « 

destitute : and in one case, at any rate, a 
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Miss Sellers. 


; [(Jnntlmi-ed. 


Chairman — continued, 
caat was actually told that he must go home and 
spend what savings he had before help could 
be given to him. The Home Office, however, 
the supreme authority in all that relates to the 
law, speedily put a fitop to this state of things 
bv decreeing that this was not what the law 
meant, whatever it might say. Still, in its 
original form the law certainly offered no in- 
ducement to save ; for, if a man had saved, in 
most country districts it. was the custom for 
the authorities, in fixing the amount of the pen- 
sion which he was to receive, to deduct from the 
pension that he would otherwise have received 
die income derived from his savings. I do not 
know whether I have made that quite clear? 

10. Perfectly? — Even in Copenhagen and 
other towns one-half of the income derived from 
his savings was deducted. By the law in its 
amended form, however, it is specially enacted 
that “ in deciding the extent of the requirements 
of a candidate for old-age relief, any income or 
house .accommodation, which he may possess, 
derived from private sources, up to the value of 
o /. 11*. It/, a year, shall be left out of considera- 
tion. The Communal Authorities are, more- 


Mr. Lloyd- George.: 

11- Is this for town or country ? — This is for 
Copenhagen. It is to be rather lower for the 
country districts. Above 80 the figure is 
10/. 13*. 4 (I. The pension of a man with a 

wife would always be 40 per cent, higher than, 
that of a single person, of the same age. These 
pensions are to be granted independently of any 
savings which the recipients may have made 
providing that the pensron itself, together with 
the income derived from the savings, do not 
amount to more than 22 1. 15s. 6 d. a year for a 
single person. The pensioner’s right to free 
treatment in case of illness, and to admission to 
an old-age home when too feeble to live alone, 
is left intact. Special interest is attached to 
Herr Jacobi’s project owing to the feet that, as 
he is the chief administrator of the law, he 
knows, of course, exactly wherein the strength 
of the measure lies and wherein lies its weak- 
ness. I have brought a paper containing the 
form he wishes the law to assume, and also his 
reasons for the changes he recommends ; but 
this, tqo, is in Banish. 

Chairman. 


over, empowered, should circumstances recom- 
mend it, to leave out of consideration any in- 
come which the candidate may have from an 
annuity, a legacy, a pension, or any dwelling 
accommodation which he may possess, provided 
their value, in addition to the support which he 
may obtain from private sources, does not ex- 
ceed 5/. 11*. Id. a year.” The most serious de- 
fect in the Danish old-age relief law — its offer- 
ing no inducement to save — is partially removed 
by the new clause, and it will be removed en- 
tirely if the law be amended as Etatsraad Jacobi, 
the Third Section Burgomaster, now proposes 
to amend it. The law, as it stands, enacts that, 
to he eligible for old-age relief, a man must be 
without the means of providing himself with 
the necessities of life, but it leaves to the local 
authorities the duty of deciding what are the 
necessaries of life, and what means a man must 
have in order to procure them. Etatsraad 
Jacobi proposes that this shall be changed, 
that a certain standard shall be fixed, 
and that all whose means fall below this 


standard shall be regarded as being witli- 
unt the means of providing themselves with 
necessaries. He fixes the standard for a single 
person at 201. a year, or property worth 222/. ; 
and for a married couple, at an income of 
a year, or property worth 296/. 
This is the standard for Copenhagen ; in small 
towns and country districts it would be lower. 

the law in its present form leaves the local 
authorities free to decide the. amount of relief 
which they grant, decreeing only that it must 
e sufficient for the support of the person 
Hieved. This, too, must be changed, Herr 
’ aco ?* insists. In his Bill he proposes that the 
Pensions henceforth granted snail be fixed in 
amount and on a sliding scale. Should it be- 
law, a pensioner, if a single person, would 
^e w'hen between 60 and 65 years of age, 
• _ • a year ; between 65 and 70, 6 Z. 13*. 4d. 
a rear; between 70 and 75, he would receive 10/. 

^ an ^ SO he would receive 


12. I think the Committee follow his proposal, 
and I think the Committee must seriously con- 
sider it from the view of finance. The proposal, 
I gather, is a sliding scale? — -Yes. He prooably 
is the first expert in all Europe on the question, 
because he is the only man who has practically 
worked the law from the beginning. He devotes 
the whole of his time practically to working ii 

Colonel PiUcington. 

13. There are one or two things that struck 
me, with regard to which we might require an 
exact translation of thp list of conditions and an 
exact translation of the list of questions. Are 
the conditions and the questions separate? — Yes, 
hut the questions bear on the conditions in every 
case. 

Chairman. 

14. Each question is really a condition ; they 
have to be answered in the affirmative or the 
negative, to comply with the condition of the 
law ? — That is so practically. At the same time, 
there are certain additional questions with regard 
to where the applicants were born, and their 
ages, and also the amount of earnings received 
in the course of their lives at various stages. 

15. In the course of their lives? — Yes, at 
various times what wages they have earned. 

16. Is that a list of questions? — Yes. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

17. The inquiry as to wages hears on the ques- 
tion of whether they have been thrifty or not? 
— That is the reason for giving the questions. 

Chairman. 

IS. If you will put it in in Danish, we will 
get it translated. ( The document teas handed 
in; see- Appendix.) Now, you were telling us 
about what the Third Section Burgomaster sug- 
gested us a future improvement?— I have a note 
with regard to the financial part of the scheme 
which I should like to read. The figures it con- 
tains were given to me by Herr Marcus Rubin, 
who was at that time the head of the Notional 

a Statistical 
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Miss Sellers. 


[Continue. 


Chairman — continued. 

Statistical Bureau in Copenhagen. He is now 
the Inspector-General of Customs. _ Unfortu- 
nately they relate only to the working of the 
law up to the year 1S9T. Whan I was there the 
other returns were not published. You can 
now obtain statistics for three years later, and i 
should have obtained them if I had had time ; 
but I had no time to communicate with the 
Danish authorities. These statistics, as far as 
they go, are very striking, and they are worked 
out by a man of considerable weight and experi- 
ence in the matter, only, unfortunately, they are 
three years behindhand, as I have said. 


Colonel PilUngton. 

19. Could we get them up to date?— Yes, you 
could, I suppose. I should have tried to get 
them up to date, if I had had more time. In 
1892; the first year in which the law was m 
force, the expenditure on old-age relief (on the 
administration of the relief, as well as. on the 
relief itself) amounted to 142,108?. ; in 1894 
they amounted to 180,523?., and in 189/ to 
232,747?. These sums must not, however, he re- 
garded as representing the actual cost of old-age 
Telief, namely, the actual burden imposed on the 
nation by the law of 1891 ; for, law or no law, the 
aged poor must be maintained, and a large part 
of the money that is now spent on old-age relief 
would have been spent on poor relief had the old- 
age relief law never passed. Of this we have proof 
in the fact that, no sooner was the old-age relief 
law in force in Denmark, than the expenditure 
on pauper relief decreased considerably. In 
1890 this expenditure amounted to 457,1427. By 
1894, three years after the introduction of the 
old-age relief system, it had fallen to 396,877?., 
•and by 1896 to 376.137Z. In 1897 it amounted 
to 384,109?. — that is to say, it was less by 73,033?. 
than in 1890. But meanwhile the population of 
.Denmark had increased rapidly. The cost of 
pauper relief must, therefore, also have increased 
rapidly had the old-ace relief law not been iu 
force. Herr Rubin calculates that, had the cost 
of pauper relief increased durinc the years from 
1890 to 1897 in the same ratio to the population 
as it actually did increase during the years from 
1880 to 1890, it would have amounted in 1897, 
not to 384,1097.. but, at least, to 495,2207. Thus 
the direct result of the granting of old-age relief 
is that a saving of some 111,1117. a year in the 
cost of pauper relief has been effected. Bnt the 
full cost of old-age relief, as we have seen is, or 
rather was, in the year 1897, 232,7477. a year. 
The actual cost of it. to the nation, therefore, 
was only 121,0307. a year, and towards this sum 
the State contributed 110,3737., that is half the 
full cost of the relief. So far as the local rate- 
payers were concerned, therefore, the cost of re- 
lief was only 5,2037. a year. Herr Rubin, indeed, 
is of opinion that, at the present time old-age re- 
lief entails no burden whatsoever on the country 
communes, as the outlay on this form of relief 
is entirely coveml, in some eases more than 
.covered, by the money received as the State 
grant, together with the savings effected in 
nauper relief. What little burden there is falls 
entirely on the towns. It is interesting to note 
that the cost of old-age relief and pauper relief 
together, per head of the population, was m 1897 
lower by Jw. 1/7. iu Copenhagen than is the cost 


Colonel PiUcvngton—- continued, 
of pauper relief alone in London. In 1897 
were in all Denmark 39,048 persons in the re 
ceipt of old-age relief, and they had dependent 
ou them 15,240 more — wives as a rule. That 
the 232,747?. spent on the relief in that rear 
was spent on securing the comfort in their latter 
days of no fewer than 54,288 persons, respectable 
old folk, old folk of the very kind that desene 
to he helped ; and, os we have seen, the price 
really paid Is not 232,747?., hut only 121,6367. 
Whatever else it may have done, the workint 
of this Danish experiment has certainly proTcd 
that an old-age relief system can be devised tbit 
entails no overwhelming expenditure on the 
country adopting it. I do not know whether von 
would care to know where the money came from, 

20. Yes ; I was going to ask about that Terr 
point ? — When the law first came into force there 
was a limit placed upon the money that was to 
be granted by the Government. What was to 
be paid by the Commune was not limited, bat 
the other was limited. That limit was remo ved 
hv the law of the 1st .Tuly last year, and no* 
tlie Government undertakes to pay one-hall, 
whatever the expenditure may be. 

ill*. Shewes-Cox. 

21. Part is paid by tbe State and part by the 
locality ? — One half falls on the Communal nr 
Municipal Authorities, and the other half Ms 
on the State. The money that the State pays 
comes from, the tax on beer. I do not know 
what would happen if the beer tax was not 
enough, but so far I think it always has Wn 
enough. 

22. I 9 the beer tax allocated to old-age pen- 
sions ? — Yes. It was the raising of the beer IK 
that led to introducing old-age pensions. When 
it was first proposed to raise the tax there wa> 
a dispute. It was maintained that the tax fell 
entirely on the poor ; and that, therefore, the 
money it yielded should be given back to the 
poor. The Government agreed, and the pen- 
sions were introduced. 

Mr. Remnant. 

23. Does the whole tax on beer go to that. 

I am not sure. I think there was a tax ou beer, 
and on addition was made to it. 

24. You do not know what the additional t.u 
was? — Yo, I do not know the amount 

Chairman. 

25. At any rate, it produces enough to pur 
the State contribution to old-age penaonJ-y 
Yes. Tbe other half comes from the local raw. 
bnt it is specially enacted that it may not 
from the poor fund. In Denmark there is »" 
poor rate ; there is what thev call the P 1 *" 
fund.” The part of the money to to °1«? 
pensions that falls on the Communes most »''• 
come from the poor fund. There is no m 
levied exclusively for poor relief in Denmar ' ■ 
It is only when the money obtained from 
sources proves insufficient that recourse i» 

0 20. e What are the other sources 
or Commune has a poor fund, the •, | 
which is derived from whatever sources , 
authorities fix upon, supplemented or r* ) 
out of the rates. In Copenhagen the p 
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Chairman — continued. 

consists of the yield of a tax on theatrical repre- 
( entations, which is 5 per ceut. of the gross re- 
ceipts of the company if it be Danish, 10 per 
cent, if it be foreign ; a tax of ^ per cent, on the 
ralue 'of all property sold in the city, certain 
tines imposed by the City Courts, and Old En- 
dowments ; those are for Copenhagen alone. In 
the Communes it is a local tax on land. This 
tax on land they obtain the right to levy by 
surrendering the claim to certain grants out of 
the Royal Purse. Then there are : certain fines, 
registration fees for forming companies and dis- 
solving partnerships, and a \ per cent, on the 
yield of public auctions. The money that goes 
to defray the cost of old-age relief is simply 
taken from the ordinary Communal taxes. 

27. From what would be called the rates in 
England? — Yes, the rates. There is one more 
thing that I should like to say. I felt that the 
most, important point with regard to the working 
nf the law was its effect of thrift. It has been 
so very often stated that it was detrimental to 
thrift The statement is very difficult to test, 
aud one 1 reason why I went to Denmark was to 
try to test it. There I found that the people 
who had most right to speak with authority on 
the subject maintain that the law has not acted 
in a wav detrimental to thrift. Herr Rubin, 
the head of the Bureau of Statistics, and 
Professor Westergaard, Professor of Political 
Economy at the Copenhagen University, both 
maintained that the working classes are not one 
whit less thrifty now than before the law was 
passed. Herr Sorensen, the Inspector-General 
of the Sick Relief Funds, holds that they are 
more thrifty: “ Never so eager to insure against 
sickness as now.” He declares that they insure 
against everything now excepting old age ; but, 
as the statistics that come to England relate, as 
a rule, to insurance against old age, they make 
it appear as if there had been a great decrease 
hi all forms, of insurance, whereas all the in- 
surance companies have had an increase of work 
m other respects. 

-S. "Was there much insurance against old 
age before in Denmark? — No, but certain com- 
]*anif.g used to grant annuities. It was purely 
private, I think. 

-!). It was not a favoured form of thrift any 
more than in England? — No, I do not think it 
* as from the statistics one comes across. Herr 
•Jacobi was in England only a few weeks ago, 
anu I asked him then what the effect was now, 
nnd lie said that the working classes are becom- 
ing more and more anxious to do without poor 
Wi *he critical vears between 50 and 

There is one more thing. Of course, I 
felt very strongly when I was there that, as a 
stranger and a foreigner, I really could not 
rust my own judgment. I had formed my own 
judgment, and it was very favourable, but I 
«oqght ^ ^ e tter f° apply to the Danes tlioin- 
Therefore, I asked various representa- 
Up Banes to tell me what they thought of the 
working of the law. Herr Rubin was the first 
Mr question to him was : “ Has the law 
wkod for or against the common weal ; is it 
oing good j n fl le ] an( j or j g rloing evil ? ” and 
is reply was : “ The law has certainly brought 
nut a very notable change for the better in 
,le Con dition of the respectable poor. It is not 
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Cha irman — continued. 

so much that they are now materially richer 
than they were before the law was passed 
(although richer they undoubtedly are), as that 
they are more at ease in their minds, more con- 
tented with their lot, and this because they are 
no longer haunted by the fear of becoming 
paupers. ' Hen- -Jacobi, the head of the de- 
partment, replied: “So far as the general com- 
fort of the respectable poor is concerned, the 
law certainly works for weal, not for woe. Under 
the new system the worn-out worker class are 
undoubtedly better off than they were under the 
old.” Then Herr Krieger, who is at the head of 
the Division of the Home Office that supervises 
the working of the law, said : “ The law has done 
much good, and, so far, at least, very little harm.” 
Herr Wiluau, the Inspector, and really the 
worker of the law, declared: “The law "is de- 
cidedly popular among the poor themselves, and 
that, I think, is a strong point in its favour. No 
one who knows our people can doubt that they 
are, in many ways, more comfortable now than 
they were before the law was passed. The. fact 
that they need never become paupers makes all 
the difference in the world to the more respect- 
able among them.” Professor "Westergaard re- 
plied, “ The law has undoubtedly brought about 
a change for the better ; still, this change is by 
no means so great as it ought to be, or, at least, 
as I had hoped it would be.” The Social Demo- 
crats' view of the case is that the law gives too 
little and asks for too much. Still, it is a measure 
to be thankful for, they admit. Colonel 
Richards, who is the head of the Salvation 
Army there, told me that nowhere in ail 
Europe is there so much done as in Copen- 
hagen to make the old folk happy. Could 
England have but some such law as this old- 
age relief law, what a difference it would make 
to the poor, he remarked. Herr Wilnau also 
remarked, in answer to a question as .to 
whether the poor themselves made much differ- 
ence between the two kiuds of relief : “ The re- 
spectable poor are keenly alive to the distinction 
our law now makes between them and ordinary 
paupers, and they are grateful that this dis- 
tinction should be made. Many who would 
rather die than accept pauper relief, accept old- 
age relief gladly.” In answer to the question, 
whether the people are content with the relief 
they receive or not, he told me that he gave out 
the relief papers for one-third of Copenhagen, 
and he made a rule of marking with a plus sign 
every case where the recipients expressed them- 
selves contented, with a minus sign if they ex- 
pressed themselves discontented, that he made 
no mark at all if they went away in silence. 
He found by referring to the papers that for 
every one where there was a minus sign there 
were at least 100, or more than 100, with a pirns 
sign. There were some cases, but not many, 
where the people went away, aud made no 
remark. He was surprised at the number of 
plus signs, because the amount the people receive 
is by no means large, but still there was no 
doubt that the overwhelming majority of them 
were content with what they received. That 
was mv experience, too, when I talked with them. 

30. I am very much obliged to you for the 
account which you have given. There are one 
or two points I am not quite clear upon. The 
question 
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Chui hna n — continued. 

question whether an applicant complies with 
the conditions of the low comes before the Third 
Section Burgomaster, I understand ? — -At the 
end, when all the investigations have been made. 

31. It first comes before an Inspector? — Yes ; 
I believe in theory that all applications for 
relief must be addressed to the Third Section 
Burgomaster. In practice the Inspector repre- 
sents the Burgomaster. 

32. But neither the Burgomaster nor the In- 
spector are popularly elected, I suppose? — Iso, 
they are not. 

33. They are State officials? — They are muni- 
cipal officials. The Burgomaster is elected by 
the municipal authorities, and is confirmed by 
the King, hut he holds office for life : they prac- 
tically cannot dismiss him ; at least, if they do 
dismiss him, they have to continue paying his 
salary until he dies, so they do not dismiss him 
at all. 

34. He is indirectly elected in the first in- 
stance. not directly? — Yes, indirectly. 

35. But has he power to say : “ You shall be 
in this specially privileged class,’’ or “You shall 
not; ” is there any appeal? — Yes, to the Home 
Secretary, technically. There is a little Court 
of Representatives appointed. Appeals are very 
rarely made. 

3G. You meutioned on Old-Age Relief Com- 
mittee : what are their functions ? — It is a Com- 
mittee formed of the distributors of relief, the In- 
spectors. the Burgomaster, a representative of 
the State, and two nr three other officials, who, 
when each Inspector brings before them the 
cases, sift the evidence ana decide. It is purely 
formal, they explained to me. Really, the man 
who decides, so long as things go smoothly and 
it is granted, is the Inspector. 

37. But none of the Committee are persons 
popularly elected ? — Not in Copenhagen. In the 
Communes the law is worked differently, as 
there the entire work that is done in Copen- 
hagen by Inspectors is done by the Communal 
authorities. 


38. The Communal authorities being popu- 
larly elected? — Elected by the people. 

39. That takes place outside of Copenhagen? 
* — Yes. 

40. You mentioned that drunkenness under 
the new law would disqualify? — Yes. 

41. Drunkenness how long before the applica- 
tion for the relief ?— They really test a man by 
the last 10 years of his life. If he bad been in 
the limb it of drinking .11 years before, I do not 
think that would count. The words that they use 
in the new law are that he must not have lived a 
life to cause public scandal. 

42. Wiftin 10 years, or at any time?—' Witlmi 

!U years. Ihe law does not say so, but they cer- 
tainly would not go back further than 10 ' years 
in ittdirmtt him. J 

43. Do not the questions about bis income no 
back more than 10 years?— Yes. certainly: tbe 

. «® “ s life is taken into account then 

44. Do you know h ft, app]ica]lts 

tbe evidence that they have bad a certain income 5 
Are tbey required to call former emnloyers or 
anytbiner „f the sort P-No ; they anLr those 
questions themselves. Of course, it is a crime to 
answer incorrectly. The Investigation Officer 
docs tbe rest. He goes and tests tbe answers. 


Chairman — continued. 

If he finds that one false statement has bee 
made in the paper, the man cannot receive hh 
pension. He loses all chance of the pension ami 
that in itself is a security that the applicants will 
speak the truth. u 

45. Then there must have been no vagrancy 
begging. Do you mean a conviction for vagrant* 
or begging, or do you mean that there must have 
been no begging from anybody ?— If it is 
that they have been begging. 

46. Do you mean if they have asked a neigh- 
bour for help ? — No, it would not be so strict 
You see, in interpreting the law, there is a good 
deal of latitude left. There are those de&it* 
questions, but if a man has begged, and no one 
had seen liim beg, very well. It would practi- 
cally mean having been convicted of begging. 

47. As to tbe Communal authorities being 
the judges, do they in the country parts of Den- 
mark leave the whole question of deciding who 
is to have poor relief and who is to have old- 
age relief to the popularly elected guardians, or 
whatever they are called?— Yes, hut in that 
case the final appeal is not to the Home Secre- 
tary, but to the Amtmann, very much tbe same 
as our Lord Lieutenaut. He i3 the supreme 
authority to whom they appeal. 

48. They appeal to him to be put on the list, 
but is there any appeal to take them off tbe list? 
Supposing the ‘ratepayers objected to a certain 
man as being on the list who ought not to be on, 
would there be an appeal to this State official 
on that subject? — Do you mean a pensioner on 
to whom they appeal. * 

49. YesP — The law practically decides when 
he must come off. If he commits any of the 
offences that would have prevented his obtaining 
the pension, he forfeits his pension at ouce. 
One of the clauses of the law is that you hold 
the pension only as long as you lead the same 
life after as you did before; and, further, if, 
after you have received a pension, you marry 
and you require more relief owing to being 
married, then you forfeit your relief. You can 
get married as long as you do not ask for an in- 
crease of your relief, but if it leads to an appli- 
cation for increase in your relief you forfpit it 
aud become a pauper. 

50. The Communal Authorities, if they give 
the common ordinary out-door poor relief in 
Denmark, have to pay it out of their own local 
rates, I understand? — That is paid, in a very 
great measure, out of the poor fund. 

51. But out of a fuud locally raised in the 
Commune? — Yps, and that is the dangerous 
part of the law. It is a distinct inducement to 
local authorities to grant old-age relief rather 
than pauper relief, because they pay for Ihe 
whole of the poor relief, and only pay one-half 
of the old-age relief. " 

Mr. Remnant. 

52. I suppose that the pensions apply only to 
Danish subjects? — Only to Danish subjects. 

Chairman. 

63. Do you know anything about the qualifi- 
cation for naturalisation in Denmark?— I* 0 ' 
do not. 

64. You do not mean Danish born?— Danish 
born or naturalised. You- must be a Banisn 

subject. 
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Chairman — continued. 

subject; that is the .test. _ Foreign women who 
bate married Danish subjects can obtain relief 

Mr. Goulding. 

55. Has neither the Burgomaster nor the In- 
spector anything to do with the Poor Law? — 
Yes, the Burgomaster is the head of the Poor 
law Department, but it is not only the Poor 
Law Department, it is the Old-age Department, 
the Hospital Department, and the Public 
Charity Department. 

x understood you to say that it was a 
different individual from the Inspector who de^ 
cided whether the applicant should come under 
Poor Law Belief or Old-age Pension Belief? — 
Yes, it is. 

57 . What is the difference ? — You see, the 
Burgomaster is the head of the whole depart- 
ment. In Copenhagen the control of the ad- 
ministration of old-age relief, as well as of 
pauper relief, hospitals, and public charities, is 
vested in the Third Section Burgomaster, who 
is responsible for the right doing of the work of 
.his department to the Municipal Council as the 
representative of the ratepayers, and to the City 
President as the representative of the City. 
He is the Head and Director of the whole. 

•58. The Inspector passes them on, I under- 
stand, with regal’d to Old-age Pensions, and 
who passes them on to the lower category of 
the Poor Law ? — The Inspector. The Inspector 
really decides the point. The Inspector makes 
up liis report. He is not only the Inspector for 
bis own division, but he is also a member of the 
Old-age Belief Committee which decides it. If 
anyone wishes for old-age relief he applies to 
him for that relief ; he collects the evidence and 
tees the man, and talks to him and finds out his 
circumstances. "When he has made up his mind 
whether the relief ought to be granted or not, 
he places the case before the Pension Committee. 
But that, I gather, is rather a formal business. 
Supposing it is refused, the man himself is sum- 
moned before the Committee, and can appeal 
to them if he thinks that the report is unjust. 

59. Bat do applicants for ail old-age pension 
feel any slur cast upon .them because the same 
official decides as regards an old-age pension 
as decides as regards the Poor Law relief? — But 
I beg your pardon ; it is not the same official. 
If you apply .for pauper relief you go to the 
District Superintendent. 

60. The Inspector onlv deals with the offi- 
ce pensions? — Yes. 

, ^d if he does not pass the applicants on 
can go to the other officer? — Yes. 

6~. What is the name of the other officer ? — 
is the Inspector and the other is the Dis- 
rict Superintendent, and that is a great point 
Danes. I hardly ever talked to 
tnem but that they impressed on me the fact 
at they were not only not paupers, hut that 
had nothing to do with paupers, and one 
® <1 woman said to me:: “We need 'never see a 
unless we choose.’** 

™. The distinction is that there are two offi- 
ng 8 ’ one an Inspector and the other a District 
apennteudent under the Poor Daw organisa- 
°u, to deal with the two matter’s? — Yes, and 
buifd' aVe se P ara *® offices — not in the same 
^g; old-age pensioners and paupers are 


'Mr. Gcnddiny — continued, 
not brought into contact at all, and there is a 
very, very great distinction in the mind of the 
populace with regard- to. the two forms of relief; 
m fact, the old-age pensioners, have the most 
thorough scorn and contempt for the paupers, 
I found. 

Mr. J okn Hutton. 

64. Have you any reason to think that the 
danger you spoke of just now about the Municipal 
or Communal Authorities handing over their 
paupers to the old-age pension fund is really a 
very substantial one? Is there much corruption 
of that kind? — Not much perhaps, but some, 
and that is really a reason for the alteration in 
the law. Some of the Communal Authorities 
did not behave particularly well about the 
matter. First of all, they were much too 
lax in some cases in their interpretation of 
the law. They undoubtedly gave the pensions 
in some cases to men who ought not to have had 
pensions, and then, in giving relief, they fixed i.t 
too lo w. Herr Krieger, who is at the head of t.ha 
Home Office Department, which is the supremo 
authority for the Communes, is veiy strong on 
that point. He said that the law would have to be 
amended to bring the Communal Authorities to a 
sense of their duties in this respect. 

65. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
usefulness or the unworthiness of local unpaid 
officials as compared with officials appointed by 
the State or by the Burgomaster, as in Copen- 
hagen ? — "With regard to the working of this Act 
in Copenhagen there is no doubt about it that 
there is no such well-administered town in the 
world as Copenhagen, and the whole is in the 
hands of paid officials. They told me that in 
Copenhagen they had tided the oth'er form, and 
found it too costly. They were obliged to alter 
it. They had a poor law precisely the same as 
our own. up to 1888, and they had Poor Law 
Guardians, bnt they found the cost of the ad- 
ministration so very great when in the hands 
of amateurs, that they alwlished it so far as 
Copenhagen is concerned, and appointed paid 
officials. 

66. Then you mentioned that in the country 
districts, as well as in Copenhagen, there is the 
alternative scheme of Cottage Homes, or homes 
of some kind (old-age homes), to which these 
people have the choice of going? — It is not quite 
the choice of going. A great many of them are 
very anxious to go. If they are alone in the 
world they have! the right to go to such places, 
and certainly there is nothing that makes the law 
so popular as the fact of having these places to 
go to as a refuge, so that whatever comes there is 
no fear of their ever being forced to go to the 
workhouse. 

67. In the country districts are ^ they small 
homes, or of considerable size? — Quite small as 
a rule. In one district there- were three, hardly 
towns, but villages adjoining, and one of them 
I found bad built an old-age home, a delightful 
place, another had built an ordinary workhonsa, 
where it put the moderately good pauper*, and 
the third village had built the t Ark*** 
Haus, which is really a prison for paupers. The 
three villages shared in the expense, and they 
divided their paupers into three classes. All 
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Mr. John Hutton — continued, 
tile first-classpaupers — tile pensioners — went to 
tlie Old-Age Home, tlie moderately good went to 
the ordinary workhouse, and those whom it was 
felt ought really to he in prison were sent to the 
Zwangs Arbeits Haus. 

68. You do not mean that all the pensioners 
go to the home? — No, only those who have 
nowhere else to go. Those who choose to have 
the pensions have their pensions. No one can 
he forced to go into an Old-Age Home; it is 
quite voluntary. 

69. With regard to those who went into the 
Old-Age Home, I suppose that the cost of that 
home was paid for by the Municipal Authority — 
that they were not paid a pension, and then 
allowed to keep themselves ? — If you go into an 
Old-Age Home you resign your pension entirely 
and live in the home. 

70. Must they necessarily be very infirm? — 
Oh dear no. Some of them were not at all in- 
firm. If you are alone in the world, if you have 
no one to take care of you, you are allowed to go 
in. They are given id. a week pocket money, 
which adds to their happiness very much. The 
cost of living in Copenhagen is as high as in 
England, and j'et, owing to the keeping down 
of official expenses, which are very often not 
more than I-20th of the whole expense, the cost 
is mayellously small. It is only lid. a day per 
head in a great many cases, and yet the people are 
surrounded with comforts of all kinds, and are 
really just as happy and comfortable as anyone 
could wish them to he. 

Mr. Lloyd- George. 

71. I could not follow all the conditions when 
you were reading. Is there any condition attached 
with regard to the capacity of the applicant for 
doing any work? — No. 

72. None at all? — No condition at all is 
attached. Supposing you can work, you receive 
a smaller amount as the law stands at present, 
but with the alteration of the law that will he 
done away with. It is most important, because 
you will have the legal right to claim the pen- 
sion corresponding to your years. 

73. Irrespective of your capacity for working? 
—Quite irrespective, except that, if you are quite 
disabled you are reckoned as five years older than 
you really are. 

7 4. Tli at is important. Take the case of a man 
between 65 and 70 years of age really not able to 
do sufficient work to maintain himself, but able to 
potter about and earn a few shillings, would that 
incapacitate in Denmark now from receiving his 
old-age pension?— No, the only thing is that he 
would get a smaller pension. 

75. But under the new law his pension would 
not be smaller? — No. It is not passed vet, but 
if it passes he will receive the amount corre- 
sponding to his age. 

76. And if he likes to do odd jobs and earn a 
few shillings in addition to that he con?— Cer- 
tainly. 

77. Now who appoints the group inspectors? 

*“7 Government officials or Communal 

officials? The group inspectors are in Copen- 
hagen alone; they are not in the Communes 
There the Burgomaster, if it is a small town or 
the ordinary communal Authorities, work the 


Mr. Lloyd-Geonje — continued, 
whole thing, because there is not much d 
there in getting information. 

78. Who appoints the inspectors in n nri .. 
hagen?— They are appointed by the Bu?l' 
master. " 


T9. Is tie Burgomaster a State official or a. 
official of the Municipality, — He is a mumcM 
official. He is first oi all elected by the HmS! 
pality j then his election is confirmed hr hi 
King, andfcom tlm day it is confirmed he cm! 


not be dismissed without the consent of the Eing' 


80. Is he always appointed on tkenomiMtio. 
of the Municipality? — Yes. 

81. As a matter of practice, is his appointment 
never vetoed ?— It has been, but not in recent 
days. It used to be vetoed, and can be vetoed 


82. But taking the practice there?— It ig not 
so in the present days, certainly. 

83. He is a municipal official really, then?— 
Yes. 


84. For life? — Yes; unless they dismiss him, 
when they must still pay him his salary, which 
they must pay whether lie is there or not; and 
they never do dismiss him, as a matter offset. 

85. His dismissal must be by the Commune 
and by the State? — No. the Municipality alone 
may dismiss him ; but the State says: “If you 
do it without our consent, then you must par 
his salary.” 

86. I think you said that the fund for old-age 
pensions was half contributed by the Munici- 
pality or the Commune and half'bv the State? 
— Yea. 

. 87. Is the ma xim um amount of the old-age 
pension fixed by statute, or could a Commune 
increase the amount in any particular case at its 
own expense ? — The accounts have to be revised 
by the Home Office, and. therefore, if the Com- 
mune chose to be extravagant, and the accounts 
were very large, the Homo Office could come in 
and say, “ No.” They have the power of checking 
them, but it bas never been used : in fact, the 
Home Office complain that they do not grant 
enough. 

88. Am I to understand that in Copenhagen 
the grant is fixed at 9/. 10s. ? — No ; I gave that 
simply as an average. 

89. It is not a statutory maximum ? — It is not 
statutory. The only thing is that the Burgo- 
master himself has practically made it so. The 
law has not fixed a limit at all. 

90. It is the Burgomaster who fixes it, and not 
the Municipality? — The Municipality does no! 
fix it at all. The matter is in the hands of the 
Committee, and the Committee, with the Burgo- 
master, fix the amount. The law only says that 
it has to be sufficient for the support of the mam 
and it does not say what it shall he. 

91. The pension given in individual cases u 
not identical? — No, it is not. 

92. More is given to one individual than to 
another ? — Certainly. In point of fact, in Copen- 
hagen very small difference is made. B •* 
worked as a department, and the Burgomaster 
iand all the officials have agreed on a certain 
standard: but in the country districts it varif* 
enormously, from 1Z. a year un to 10?. 

93. In the same Commune? — -In 5 . s .^ 

Commune, according to the circumstances of 
case. 

94. K 
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Mr. Lloyd-George — continued. 

94 . It is not tiie idea contained in most Bills 
introduced here, of a fixed amount — say 5s. P — 

u \. Is it entirely in the discretion of the Com- 
niittee ? — Yes, it is; and Herr Jacohi maintains 
very strongly that it has a bad effe 6 t, and that is 
whv he wishes to have the sliding scale intro- 
duced. 

9 li. Will that act automatically? — Yes ; it 
makes no great difference in a town like Copen- 
ha^n, but in the small Communes it is not safe 
tn leave it in the hands of the local authorities 
to jix the amount which shall be given. 

Chairman. 

97. In the small Communes which you are 
s-’cakinir of do the same authorities administer 
I,, til Poor Law relief and old-age relief? — Yes, 
tlier do. As a rule, they are kept apart, one 
officer taking one branch and another officer 
takiucr the other, but in very small places it is 
tlic same official. In Copenhagen and in the 
other towns they are kept rigidly apart, and I 
must say that even in the Communes the local 
authorities take a great deal of trouble to keep 
the reliefs aoart. Supposing, for instance, it is 
the same man who is administer in fr the relief, 
he will take care not to receive the applicants 
for old-age pensions in the same room as that 
in which he would receive the applicants for 
pauper relief. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 

98. In the new law is there any disposition to 
curtail the number of inquiries, and to make the 
inquisition less severe ? — -No : it is rather other- 
wise. 

99. Is the tendency to make it more search- 
ing? — Yes : the last clause of the new law in the 
paper which I have handed in — the clause with 
regard to drunkenness and leading a moral life 
—has been adopted from Herr Jacobi's law. 

I he whole law has not been adopted. The ten- 
dency certainly is to raise the standard. 

100. To increase the number of questions put? 
—I do not know about that, but certainly to 
wise the standard. There are additional ques- 
tions. 

101. With regard to the amount, the disposi- 
tion is to make it a fixed amount? — Yes. Herr 
•lacohi says that there will always be a certain 
u winmt of injustice until that is done. 

Chairman. 

102. Has the Inspectors in Copenhagen other 
duties to perform? — The 12 Poor Law Districts 
are arranged in three groups, each one of which 
contains four districts. Just as a district is 
under the care of a Superintendent, a group is 
under the care, of au Inspector, who is directly 
expansible to the Burgomaster for the Poor Law 

lustration of the four districts. 

. *’• Tlie point, is, rather: Is he an official 
*'th other duties ? — He watches over the Super- 
intendents. He sees that they do their work 
properly, and he revises their reports and ac- 
counts. He is the chief of the Special Bureau 

Pat administers the old-age relief law. His own 
oiuce is for the administration of the old-age re- 
.law, but at the same time he has the right to 
°ther offices if he chooses. 


[Continued. 


Mr. Goidding. 

104. He 13 a superior Poor Law officer? — Yes. 
His office is a new creation of the old-age relief 
law. 

Chairman. 

105. Could you tell us out of what fund the In- 
spector’s salary is paid ? Is it paid out of the 
Poor Law Fund? — Ho, none of those officers arc 
so paid. The Inspector who showed me the- work- 
ing of the system told me that they are paid out 
of the ordinary rates. 

10G. "With regard to the workhouse which you 
were mentioning in the villages, and which you 
said was really a prison, is it a system common 
to the whole of Denmark — that there are some 
workhouses which are prisons for refractory 
paupers ? — At the time when the law was intro- 
duced for old-age pensions the Poor Law was re- 
formed, and then it was enacted that every vil- 
lage, or every Commune rather, must have either 
ft Zwaugs Avheits Haus or some portion of a 
building used as a Zwaugs Arbeits Haus. As 
a rule, three or four Communes will join in 
building one. 

107. Are tramps confined in those? — Yes, 
tramps and all those who go to the workhouse 
and behave badly; practically all the able- 
bodied who may be sent there. With regard to 
all the workhouses in Denmark, if you are once 
sent there you have to stay there until the 
authorities choose to let you come out. You 
cannot take your discharge without their con- 
sent, and they will not, as a rule, let you come 
out until you have earned enough money to start 
life again with, which is a most useful regulation. 

Mr. Remnant. 

108. Is the information obtained made public- 
iu any way? — Ho. 

109. Can nobody get at it? — Nobody can get 
at it, and I must say that the people themselves 
have no fear with regard to that happening. I 
was present once or twice when the investigation 
was going on. The old people simply .came i:i 
and sat down in the office, and seemed to lia\ e 
a little friendly chat with the Inspector, and 
there was nothing at all that implied any in- 
terference with them. They do not know much 
of the inquiries that are carried on ii the back- 
ground. 

Chairman. 

110. Are very rigid inquiries carried on in the 
background? — The investigation officer makes 
very rigid inquiries, and can, if necessary, 
appeal to the police to help him, and, in fact, fre- 
quently does. 

Mr. Remnant. 

111. Are the police consulted at all before pen- 
sions are granted? — Always, or, rather, as a 
rule, they are consulted. There may be cases 
where they are not ; but it would be almost im- 
possible in a place like Copenhagen to work the 
law without the help of the police with regard 
to classification. Only the other day I had 
strong proof of the possibility of working it even 
in London. I had a letter from a man in one 
of the London workhouses who had chanced to 
come across an article of mine in the “Nine- 
teenth Century” — the very aiticle which you 

g v ’ have 


Miss Sellers. 
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Mr. lieumunt — continued. Cka irma u — continued, 

have there. He was quite convinced that his 115. Are. the popularly elected persons in the 
was one of the cases which ought not to be in the majority of the Committee before whom the I 
workhouse, and therefore he wrote to me to ask matter comes? — Yes, decidedly, but at the same 
me to help him to come out : or, rather, to supply time they do not possess the influence of the 
him. with the clothes and money to enable him officials. The Burgomaster himself, for fo. 
to come out. I referred his letter at once to stance, has a great deal of power, especially at ! 

the. Charity Organisation Society. I knew the present time. 

nothing about the man, and the Charity Orgaui- 1H*- The applicants must all be natives of 
satinn Society knew nothing about the man. "Vienna, must they not? — No, they must have I 
"Within a week I was supplied by the society a right of settlement there, 
with full information as to the man’s past life, 117- So that their life and history would be 
even to the fact that upon more than one occasion fairly well known by the inhabitants of "Vienna? I 

lie had been found drunk in the streets. If that - — Yes. It would l>e sifted. When I was there 

could be done in this one case it could be done in in 1895 only one-third of the population of 
other cases as well. All the officials in Copen- Vienna belonged to Vienna. The old law of 

hagen were very strong in insisting upon the settlement was still in force. About four rears 

fact that it can lie done. Of course, it is trouble- a S° law of settlement was altered, and hot, 
some work, and it requires a great deal of by residence of two years, you cun obtain a 

patience, but it can be done. settlement. Recently they have decided to \ 

build a very large new almshouse, because the 
Chairman. poor who can claim admission have increased so 

112. As regards Vienna, I do not think the much. 

Committee would wish you to go through the evi- 118. I gather that the law has been altered 

deuce that you gave before the Cottage Homes since you gave evidence before? — The lay of 
Committee, which we have all read, I have no settlement has been altered completely, 
doubt? But there were one or two points which 119- So that now there may be people claim- 
you did not go into before that Committee. For mg to come into these houses who have only 
instance, you said that there were usually more been in Vienna for two years? — Two, or it may 
than four times the number of persons who be three, years, I am not sure, but it does not I 
wished to live in tbe cottage home or the institu- require more than three years’ residence to ob- 
tion than can be accommodated there ; but tain the right of settlement, 
nobody asked you how the authority in charge 120. That has not been going on long enough | 
of the institution selected these favoured for anybody to know whether the inquiry in 
persons. Can you tell us how the one out of such cases would be successful? — No. They 
four who require this advantage is selected? — have not been able yet to enlarge the houses, 
The selection lies in the hands of the Poor Law and very few cases have come up. 

Department there. That department consists 121. You have also examined this question 
of all the officials for the city, together with in France, have you not, to some extent?— I 
tlie Poor Law Guardians. The city is divided have. With regard to France, a decision iras 
into 19 Poor Law sections, and each has its arrived at the other day which lias a great bear- 
own Board of Guardians. Supposing you wish mg on the Bill now before the Committee. In 
to go into one of these homes, you apply to one 1897 a law was passed for the same purpose as 
of the Poor Law Guardians of your own district, that which is before this Committee. It was 
He investigates the case, and -finds out if yon are decided that, if any of the Communal Authori- 
suitable or not ; then he takes the matter before ties chose to give persons above 70 allowances 
the Poor Law Department of which he is a varying between 200 francs a year and 90 francs 
member, and they do what further sifting is con- a year, the State would come in with a contri- 
siileml necessary, and they place those whom bution. The highest contribution was to be 50 
they consider suitable on the lisi You have to francs a year. If the Communal Authorities 
wait yonr turn. In some cases it is broken would grant old-age pensions of 200 francs a 
through. I am afraid that there are cases in year to these people, for each old-age pension 
Vienna where favouritism undoubtedly comes in. that was granted the State wohld make a present 

113. Are the Poor Law Guardians popularly also of 50 francs a year, and half a millioi wa' 
elected? — Yes. The orphans’ fathers and set aside by the Government as money for doing 
mothers, as they are called, are not; they are this. 

nominated by tlie Burgomaster. In addition to 122. Half a million francs ?— The Government 
the ordinary Poor Law Guardians, there are was going to give up to 50 francs for each ; but 
these subordinate officials who make inquiries at the end of three years, instead of the half 
and who take care of the children. million being claimed by the Communes, only 

114. The Board before whom the question 05,000 had been claimed.' The consequence was 

comes as to whether or not the privilege shall +1 *~ t 1 - ' ’ • " •* — Ja - 

be granted to a certain person is composed partly 
of officials and partly of elected persons? — Yes. 

The first, application is made to* a popularly 
elected Poor Law officer in the district in which 
you live. He must report on your case, and he 
sifts the evidence as to whetlier you are quite 
suitable, and reports it to the Poor Law Depart- 
ment. 1 
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imu last, week, as you probably saw, it was 
cided by the French Parliament that the only 
thing to do was to build homes, because it wa> 
no good relying on Communes granting suitable 
allowances, and they have now passed a lair in- 
sisting that a certain number of new Hospice 
as they call them, shall be erected. 

123. The persons in France who decide as 
who is to he given relief are the Common 3 
Council 
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Cha im tan — con turned. 

Councils? — In the country it is the Communal 
Councils; in Paris itself it is the officials. 

124. The officials solely ? — The officials solely. 
In Paris, practically, the working of the Poor 
Lay is in the hands of officials. 

125. In country districts, although some of 
the Communal Councils are elected, the majority 
are in the hands of the Prefect? — Yes, although 
the popular election element comes in there. 

12G. Did the State, in the law of 1897, lay 
down any qualifications for a pension? — -No; 
excepting that the person should be above 70, 
and in need of help. 

127. In other words, if his neighbours thought 
he vas worthy of a pension, the State would 
help? — Yes, but it practically did not act. The 
cases were so few as to he of no importance at 
all You have a ririit iu Paris to claim 10 francs 
a month when you are 70. 

128. Ten francs a month if you are 70? — You 
have a right to claim relief, and it may be 10 or 
it may be 30 francs a month. Very often an 
official permit to beg is also given. 

129. That is peculiar to Paris itself? — Yes. 
As a matter of law. I believe you have the right 
.to claim admission to the old-age homes, but 


Chair mu n — continued. 

so many people wish to go to these homes, and. 
there are so many people in the homes, that while 
there are so few homes, that while you are wait- 
ing you are granted a small pension. Yow the 
Government is taking up the question, and lias 
decided that many more homes must be built, 
evidently regarding that, for the time being, as 
the solution. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

130. The homes are not ordinary workhouses, 
but they are a reward to the deserving poor? — 
They are homes for the old people, hut there is 
no idea there of discriminating between the 
good and had. 

Mr. Remnwit. 

131. I suppose the same officials who have to 
deal with the old-age pensions also have to deal 
with Poor Law relief? — In Paris? 

132. Yes? — They may call them old-age pen- 
sions, or anything else hut it is really pauper re- 
lief. 

Chairman -I I am afraid we shall have to aak 
you to be kind enough to come again ou the sub- 
ject of the Londnu workhouses and the country 
workhouses, which you have been over. 


* 0 * 15 . 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mi 1 . Ernest Flower. 
Mi-. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 
Mr. Grant Lawson. 
Mr. Pemberton. 


Sir Robert Roid. 
Mr. Remnant. 
Mr. Shackleton. 
Mr. Skowes-Cox. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON in the Chair. 


The Honourable William Pemiier Reeves; Examined. 


Chairman. 

133. You are the Agent-General for New Zea- 
land, are you not? — Yes. 

134. .And, I suppose, in that position you have 
the opportunity of meeting with a good many New 
Zealanders, and of hearing their views on the 
operation of the laws of New Zealand ? — Yes. 

130. Have you been in New Zealand yourself 
since the Old Age Pension Act has been in force? 
— No. 

13(i. You have, I suppose, conversed with a good 
many people on the subject? — Yes ; but more 
than that, I have studied it very closely ludeed, I 
think I may claim. I have taken a great deal of 
interest in it, and have written about it, and, in 
order to do that, have watched it as closely as I 
could from the outset. 

13T. I think that we need not go further back 
with regard to New Zealand than the year 1896, 
when, I think, a Bill was proposed which, if 
carried, would have given pensions to all persons 
over 65 whatever their income?— I think I may 
say without disrespect now that it was a some- 
what crude Bill, and while it hardly went as far 
as that, it certainly was very loose indeed as 
regards any restriction with regard to income, 
and would have had almost that effect. 

138. That Bill was not successful? — No. An 
amendment was carried in favour of universal 
pensions, and the Government dropped the Bill. 

139. An amendment was carried in favour of 
universal pensions?— Yes ; that is to say, to all 
persons irrespective of any amount of property 
or income that they might own. The Govern- 
ment Bill, although it was somewhat loose, cer- 
tamlv did not contemplate giving pensions to 
everybody, or to nearly everybody, but an amend- 
ment was carried in favour of a universal pension 
scheme 1 . The idea. I think, -eras a scheme some- 
what similar to that which Ur. Charles Booth 
adTocates in this country, under which everyone 
would hare a pension. The Government dropped 

Sh? 11 ' 1 ley wtrald “° t ®° on 1vMl tUe 

140. In 1S9T was that Bill introdneed again? 

It was modified. A Bill was introduced more 


Ghuii'ihu u — continued, 
carefully drawn 1 . That was carried through the 
Lower House after considerable opposition, but 
was either rejected altogether or else wrecked 
by amendments in the Upper House, and it was 
not until 189S, the following year, that anythin* 
was reallv done. ^ 


Mr. J ohn Hutton. 

141. Was the 1897 Bill a Government Bill?— 
Yes. The 1S97 Bill was Mr. Seddon’s Bill, the 
Government Bill. 


142. In 1898 the Old Age Pension Act wai 
carried? — Yes. I have it here. 


143. I think we may get the effect of it more 
shortly by question and answer. The principal con- 
ditions are that the recipients must be 65 years of 
age, and must have resided continuously in the 


Colony for 25 years, with certain' concessions with 
regard to residence in favour of seamen and 


others that they must not possess an income in 
excess of 52 /., a year, nor property exceeding 
270/. in value ; and there are other qualifications 
affecting good citizenship. Is that a conwt 
short account of the Bill? — Yes, roughly, For 
a citizen may have been absent from the Colony 
for four years out of his 25, aud as regards the 
270/. worth of property, you must remember that 
they do not begin to reckon property until you 
pass 5 0/. Any m an is allowed to have 50/. worth of 
property without its being brought into account 
— that is, 50/. worth of property over and above, 
of course, the amount of his debts and obligations. 
Then for every 15/. above that he begins to h* 8 
his pension. A deduction of 1/. a year is mad 8 
from the amount of pension which he may claim- 
so that when eighteen amounts of 15/. apiece haw 
been passed lie h«-s no right to any pension, tin i 
maximum pension being 18/. a year. 

144. I must mention that I am merely 
a summary from this book, which I daresay 
know, called “ The Seven Colonies of Austrv 
lasia”? — Yes, Mr. Coglilan’s book. ^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

]45. With regard to the. qualifications affect- 
ing good citizenship, would you tell us what those 
ar e t '— There are a number affecting, first of all, 
irliat may be called the absolutely criminal class. 
i.nv serious crime committed within 25 years of 

yiug to Go, a crime of what I may call the first 
magnitude, bars a man from the right to apply f or 
a liension. A certain number of minor offences, 
if committed at any time within 12 years, bars 
him also. 

Mr. Remnant. 

146. Are all these under the Act of 1898 ? — 
These are all under the Act of 1898. Less 
serious offences committed within 12 years 
before applying for pension will disqualify a 
man, and, ill addition to that, wife desertion 
disqualifies a man, and habitual drunkenness or 
flagrant immorality. 

Chairman. 

147. Wife desertion or husband desertion? — 
Yes ; a woman, having the right to a pension like 
a man, is disqualified if she has deserted her bus- 
hand and family. 

148. For six months? — Yes, I think it is for 
six months. 

149. It is the same in New Zealand as in Vic- 
toria, then? — Yes. 

150. Desertion for six mouths within how long 
of claiming the pension? — It is probably 12 
years. “ The claimant has not at any time for 
a period of six mouths or upwards, if a husband, 
deserted his wife, or without just cause failed to 
provide her with adequate means of maintenance, 
nr neglected to maintain such of his children as 
were under the age of 14 years ; or, if a wife, 
deserted her husband or such of her children as 
were under that age.” There does not appear to 
lie any stipulation as to the time. 


Mr. John Hutton. 

151. Is not that governed by the general sec- 
tion — I do not think so, because the stipulations 
with regard to 12 years and 25 are specially 
stated in the sub-clauses. 


Chairman. 

152. So (hat you think, as I think from what 
I have read, that wife desertion or husband de- 
sertiou at any time in the life of the applicant 
w mild disqualify'? — Yes, it appears to dis- 
qualify. Then, if I might explain what I said 
Prove with regard to immorality, Sub-section 
* of Section 8 of the original Act says amongst 
the conditions that the pensioner has to fulfil 
fa good moral character,” and it goes on, “ and 
*• and has for five years immediately preceding 
life" T' ^ en ^ eac ^ n g a sober and reputable 
and i \ » - s a vei T generally worded clause, 
a 1 un c > ta practice, it amounts to this — that 
?V ,st not be a notorious drunkard or a 
police*^ * V ^ knowledge of the 

tlrnnK you a law against habitual 

u 1 1 ^ 3 111 ^ e tv Zealand like we have in Eng- 


Chainnun — continued. 

land? — We have an Inebriates Act dealing with 
the proposed establishment of Inebriates’ 
Homes, and they are in theory dealt with under 
that; but in practice, at any rate, there is no 
law that deals with habitual drunkenness. Our 
law3 as regards the offence of drunkenness are 
severe — more severe than in this country. 

154. Is there any provision disqualifying a 
man because he has received Poor Law relief 
within any time? — No, quite the reverse. A 
number of the pensioners are people who have 
received Poor Law relief or who are receiving 
it. They may do one of two things : they may 
either take their pensions and cease to have any- 
thing to do with what are called Charitable Aid 
Societies, or, in the case of old people, they cau 
live in the old people's refuges, hut the authori- 
ties take the pension money. It is paid over to 
what you would call the Guardians in this 
country' or the Charitable Aid Boards in New 
Zealand. 

155. Are the Charitable Aid Boards elected 
by popular election P — No, they are elected by 
the local authorities — the different local bodies 
of a district. 

15G. Indirect election? — -Yes, indirect or 
secondary election. 

157. l)o they dispense public funds — rates, 
for instance? — Yes, they do. It is about half 
and half, half of the money being derived from 
local rates supplemented by a pound for pound 
grant from the Government, the central autho- 
rity. 

158. These being the conditions, who is the- 
judge as to whether an applicant complies with 
them? — The applicant, of course, makes his ap- 
plication to one of the Old-age Pension officers. 
There is a registrar in the capital, and there are- 
Deputy Registrars, Government officers, in dif- 
ferent towns in the Colony, and either to the 
Registrar or to one of his deputies the applica- 
tion has to he made. The application is sent on 
to a Local Magistrate, and the applicant ha3 to 
appear before this Local Magistrate. 

159. In open court?— Yes, in open court. 

160. Are the Registrar’s officials appointed 
by the Government or by the locality? — By the 
Grovernment. 

161. The Magistrates you are speaking of are 
the Stipendiary Magistrates, are they not? — 
Yes, the Resident or Stipendiary Magistrates. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

1G2. What is the difference between a Resi- 
dent and a Stipendiary? — It is merely that once 
they were called Resident Magistrates, and then 
an Act, quite unnecessarily, I think, altered tho 
name to Stipendiary' Magistrates, and then 
again, I think, a- more recent Act lias called 
them by their old title. 

163. They are all paid Magistrates? — They 
are all paid Magistrates. 

Chairman. 

164. That is what I wanted to bring out. 
They are not like Justices of the Peace, but 
move like Stipendiary' Magistrates in this 
country? — They are paid Magistrates in the ser- 
vice 
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vice of the Government, and I might add that, 
under one of the amending Acts, it is specially 
forbidden that Justices of the Peace shall hear 
these applications for pensions. They are not 
•allowed to do it. 

1G5. On account, do you suppose, of local in- 
fluence!-' — Yes, local feeling and the idea that 
-they would be too lax — too good-natured. 

166. When the applicant appears before the 
Police Magistrate what sort of proof is required 
of him that he is a man of good moral character ? 
— It depends a little bit on the individual magis- 
trate, but they generally get the testimony of 
some respectable and fairly well-known person, 
for instance, clergymen, or some well-known 
employer of labour for whom they have worked. 
One or two persons of good character in the 
neighbourhood can give them a certificate. 

167. Are those persons liable to cross-exa- 
mination by the Registrar or /his Deputy? — 
Under the original Act there is no doubt that 
that part of the law was not as strong as it might 
have been, and, under the amending Act of last 
year, the latest amending Act, a great deal of 
pains has been taken to give the Registrar 
proper authority with regal'd to cross-examining 
applicants and .witnesses, and he can appoint 
anybody to represent him in Court who can do 
that. That is under Clauses 2 and 3 ; in fact, 
the greater part of the amending Act of 1901 
lias for its object to give the Registrar, or his 
officers, greater power to deal with these appli- 
cations. 

168. We have got the conditions and how the 
•conditions are proved. Now if a man gets 
through this examination and gets a certificate 
from the magistrate that he complies with the 
•conditions, has he, as of right, a pension?— Yes, 
as of right. 

169. But the amount of that pension is variable 
according to what means lie has been proved to 
have of his own? — Yes. 


170. If he is absolutely destitute the State 
gives him 18 /. a year?— IK., or if his income 
from any source whatever is less than 34/. a year 
he is still entitled to his full 18/., the object beini: 
that- the highest income to be made up it 
52/. a year, or 1/. a week— 34/., plus 18/. There 
fore for every 1/. over 34/. that he has of income h< 
loses 1/. of pension. If his income is 52/. a year 
11. a week, or anything above that, he is not en- 
titled to any pension at all. 

171. Do the magistrates go into the questioi 
of whether he has divested himself of property foj 
the purpose of qualification?— There is a specia 
■clause in this amending Act of last year givinc 
the Registrar power to go into that, and not onh 
that, hut into the whole question of his income 
his property, or any steps which he may hav f 
taken to divest himself of propertv, and for tha- 
purpose the Registrar and his officers have powe] 
to ask questions, not only of applicants, but o- 
bankers and officers of tbe Post Office Savin** 
Bank, and so forth, m order to discover what St 

of t le a Pl >licant ai'e or have been. 

Tllat “ ? ie general effect of the Act oi 
, 8 *** ““ended at present, but I should like tc 
■ask you how soon after the passing of the Act to 
nn amending Act brought in? Was it the vei-j 


Cluti mum — continued, 
next year?— The next year but one. Tlie A 
was passed in 1898, and an amending U Z! 
passed in the year 1900. e u 


173. Are there just those two Acts onthesnk. 
ject, or more?— There is this more unn 0t w 
Act of 1901. P lt8nt 


174. What were the main provisions of iL 
amending Act of 1900?— I have a sunmiarv 
them in my book, if I might just refer to that 

175. It is on page 256? — It was passed, iathe 
first place, to make the Act permanent instead of 
only for three years. The original Act hail be™ 
for three years only. Then, of course, there** 
tlie clause dealing with the case of where aka*, 
hand and a wife are pensioners. A clause w* 
passed enacting that in no case should tlie joint 
income of the husband and the wife be 
made up by pensions to a higher sum than 
78 Z. a year. Then there were clauses re- 
laxing the conditions with regard to absence 
from the Colony during! the 25 years. Up 
to that point a pension applicant had onlr bees 
allowed to he away for two years from New Zea- 
land out of 25, and the term was extended to four 
years. Then the restrictions as regards natural- 
ised aliens were slackened, so that an alien who 
had been naturalised might get a pension almost 
directly after he had been naturalised instead of 
waiting for five years. 

17G. Bnt only if he had resided for 25 yean in 
the Colony? — Yes. He could not get it with- 
out. If it had been otherwise we might tare 
had all tire Australian old people coming 
over to get pensions. Then there was a clause 
forbidding a Charitable Aid Board — that is to 
say, a Board of Guardians, as it would be called 
here — to refuse to admit a pensioner to an Old- 
Age Refuge. ‘ The Charitable Aid Boards are 
obliged to admit a pensioner if he wishes to liveas 
a pauper, although he is a pensioner, bnt they 
take charge of tlie pension. There are, I think, 
now something over 500 pensioners living in the 
Government Refuges of the Colony whose pen- 
sions are paid to the Boards. 

177. It wa!s under that amending Act of 190(1 
that the case ar ose, which you mentioned in jMt 
book, of a person being prosecuted for unfairly 
obtaining a pension liy divesting himself of pro- 
perty? — Yes. 

178. He was fined, and the certificate wm 
taken away? — Yes. Since the Act of last yew 
they have been stiffening things up. They have 
been making use of the Act of last year, and tta 
result, of course, has been rather marked in roe 
effect which it has had on the increase in roe 
number of pensions, and on tire increased cost 
the Act. The second amending Act (the third 
Act on the subject), which was passed in Novem- 
ber, 1901, is almost entirely taken up 
strengthening the powers of the. Registrar 
the Court is going into this question of the 
/ides of applicants ; into, for instance, the ques- 
tion of the amount of property or income a 
may really have, or may have had, and an 
steps that he may have taken to divest linn®** 
of property. The whole object of thro a® 6 ” 
ing Act was to put a stop to fraud. TTrere 
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• (Jlmh'ina it — continued. Cha irman — continued. 

„„ miji oi' parts of the Act dealing with directlv? — Indirectly. They are elected by the 

£1 . local .bodies. 

179. It came into .force last November i — 185. Now as to the number of pensioners, 

Y passed in November, 1901: " On the what do yon say? — The Act came into force in 

heariiii: of any application for a pension or re- November, 1898. The financial year in New 
moral certificate, if the Magistrate finds that Zealand ends on the 8 1st March. The result 


aur real or personal property has been trans- was that the first year, of course, was merely a 
ferred by the applicant to any person he may piece of a year. The Government brought the- 


• • , j u to such transfer, and refuse the ap- Act into force at once, and there was a very con- 

nlication or grant a reduced pension.” Then, siderable rush of applicants, so that, by the 81st 
‘ «nv- time, after fl'ettimr the Pension March. 1899. tivp months after tho Act was 


lufliu. if at any time after getting the pension March, 1899, five months after the Act was 

t^e pensioner becomes possessed of property that passed, 7,-187 pensions had been granted, and 

• to be inquired into carefully. Then again, the number of pensions in force was 7,443. I 
if a pensioner dies, and the probate or the pro- suppose it will he sufficient if you take the 

teediiigs for administration disclose that the number of pensions in force at the end of each 

miisiouer lias had more property than was sup- financial year. 

1 , , -x l.„ fiTi/l ...... .. , 


rawed, that may be gone into, and the property 18fi. You mean deducting those that have- 
* 1. 4tLn ommint nt t.lie iipii.mrvn , i .> -t- 


• seized and the amount of the pension dropped? Yes. 

iom it ; and, in fact, I thiuk that double . 


taken from i , ’ . ’ , • „.i aTU i 187. That will he sufficient, I think? — The 

tlie amount of e p . number of pensions in force in March, 1900, at 


the end of the first complete year, was 11,285, 


180. TTas that- Act vigorously opposed in the a number which, it is only right to say, was 


Hi lUS i>? No. The truth is that in the pre- considerably in excess of what had been ex- 

vjous year, 1900, the year of tho first amending pec ted when the Act was passed, and which gave 
Act. a >me suspicions were already getting about rise to some anxiety. A year later, March. 


that there was a certain amount of fraud. 1901, the number of pensions in force was 


Several members, in debate that year, indicated 12,405. So that in two years and a quarter the 
eases that, thev had heard of of imposture. The pensions were 12,405, and it was then that a 


Prime Minister, however, seemed unwilling to good many predictions were made that the Act 


have any considerable amendments made in would be extremely expensive and burdensome, 
the rear 1900, but in the year 1901 he had However, in March, 1902, the number had only 


awakened to the position, and he proceeded to risen to 12,770, and in Mai-ch of this year, 1903, 
meet it. He appointed a Committee to sit and it had dropped slightly, and the number was 
rxamine into this question of imposture, and, 12,567. That is 219 fewer than at the end of 
Mire the Committee had sat very long, hp pro- the previous year. 


«*1 to anticipate am- Bepovt trMch mey g8 iu gUt it a „t have .something to do with, 
nudit make hv mtrnducimr nvoiumU an Act 


wheh would deal with imposture ; m fait, such ^ firJt calm- „ n t]lp ppnsion list Was old 


Act. as the Committee might have recoin- whose health was undermined, and who 

irlorl or, Lo matle a. silPl'cll . llftrt Ot WlllCn 1 f-.O T ,1,. 


mended, and he made a speech, part oi wlncli 1 ^ y{in . goon aftpr they were 95?— I do not 

hve quoted in my book, m which he frankly g{) - Thp mim ]j er G f apP d, i u proportion to 

admitted that he believed that there was 1 a cer- ^ Tpst t he population, has been growing 


lain amount of imposture, that he. did not mean gtemlily, and rather rapidly. No doubt, the last 
I" stand it, that he meant to have the thing put vparg ^ avp i )epn exceedingly prosperous in 


i-wn, and that he did not mean to have the Act >7 P w’ 7 ea ] a nd, and that I daresay has affected 


Hruught into discredit. the number of pensioners: but I am inclined to 

"f administering the Act is not large. Taking 189, AA ould the prosperous a eai-s li 
t!ir question of administration for a moment, P g PC t that people would he able to acqu 


"f administering the Act is not large. Taking 189. "Would the prosperous years have the- 
the question of administration for a moment, e g P ct that people would be able to acquire suffi- 
wliieh is the minor question, the actual cost clexit. property to take them out of the right to 
if administration last year was about 2,5532. their pension, and so losing their pension. — xes, 
Hie otticers are almost entirely persons who ai;e j n some cases : but I have formed the opinion 
ahead v in Government employ, and who do the that the stopping of the increase is due to a somo- 
"I'l-ape pensions work in addition to other what stiffer administration of the Act. 
duties. The Registrar gets a small special fee, a ma tter of fact, is the pension witli- 

8 “d then there is a certain amount for clerical Awpn * j f tllp ppnsioner has acquired property 
«|K>nNes and legal and travelling expenses. since he got his pension? — Yes. Not only has 
182. Perhaps you would tell us what other tn a?p ly for his pension when lie first gets it, 
duties the Registrar has. Is he a Poor Law i, u t lio has to come up every year, and apply again, 
'■Hirer? — No. and he has to say that he has not got the pro- 


I*!. My point is, have these Kegistrars or 

t 191. Anil the ganntiet 

'» »' zinlnml is odmiiisteml by tho locally- ter, tno ?-I think that woul.Uie mtli the jab 


t ‘Wteil Boards. 

18|. "When you sav “ elected,” you mean in- 


ter too? — I think that would lie with the police 
or Registrar to suggest any objection to that, it 
he had once passed. 
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[Continual 


Chaim 


192. It would be as well if you now told the 
Committee what the population is from which 
these, pensioners are drawn. I understand that 
Maoris may participate, but that naturalised 
Asiatics may not? — That is so; no Chinese, 
whether naturalised or not, can have a pension. 

193. Can you tell U9 what would be the num- 
bers of the population out of which the pen- 
sioners are drawn?- — The population in New 
Zealand, I suppose, to-day, excluding the Asia- 
tics, would be, within a few hundreds one way or 
the other, 860,000. It might be a thousand or 
so over. 

194. I see that the white population are put 
at 815,000? — That is deducting Maoris, half- 
castes, and Chinese. 


Mr. Remnant. 

195. The Maoris are included in the 860,000 ? 
— Yes ; they are entitled to a pension. 


Chairman. 


19G. Have you any means of telling us how 
many of those are over 65 years of ace ? — I can- 
not tell you the figure for to-day, but, according 
to the Census two years and a quarter ago, there 
were about 31,000 people over 65. The popula- 
tion then was 40,000 or 50,000 smaller than it is 
now. 

197. In addition to the pensioners who are 
receiving aid from public funds, can you tell us 
how many over 65 arc in receipt of the ordinary 
nnor relief? — I could not tell you the number. 
I can tell you about the amount that is spent on 
charitable aid in the Oolouv. When this Act 
came into force it was about 90,000/. This Act 
reduced it by 10,000/. nr 15,000/. 

19S. You are not able to state what proportion 
of persons over 65 are in receipt of aid from the 
State, either as pension or poor relief, are you? 
— No, I am not. 

199. I see that you state in your work, on page 
265, that more than one-third of the aged are 
almost altogether without means at 65? — They 
are. 

200. That would apply to both pensions and 
poor relief?— -Yes. You see, there are 12,500 
pensioners, and I added to that, of course, a eer- 
taiu number, although not a very large number, 
of persons who are not pensioners, hut are old 
people getting public or private relief, and I said 
that they would amount to more than oue-third 
of the aged of the Colony (31,500), as they cer- 
tainly would. If you take 12,500 old-age pen- 
sion era and 500 or (iOO old people who are getting 
charitable aid, that is about 13,000 old people 
who are getting help, and that is more than one- 
third of 31,500, considerably. 


Sir Robert Reid. 

201. The 12,500 receiving pensions are n 
necessarily persons in a destitute conditic 

* on” mav have 30/. a year apiece? — They nif 
-02. Therefore, I suppose, really you ta' 
some of the pensioners and the whole of those 
receipt of charitable relief to make up vo 
figure ?—-Yes I should say that a considevaV 
majority of the old-age pensioners would ‘ 
ne vlii , t'tut 0 — that is to sav, people who hi 
so little that you would call them in our count 
almost destitute. 


i ou said tliat there was rebel to the n„v 
nary poor charges; is that considerable Sr 
considerable from one point of view and „«•/* 
trifling from another. The proportion of mW 
tion in the amount spent on charitable aid ■ 
considerable, because the amount was Z,!! 
90,000/., aud the reduction has Z 

10,000/. to 15,000Z. Since this Act came int 
has pulled it down by 10,000/. or 15 000/’ in 
different .years. If course, that is a considered 
proportion of 90,000/., but then, on the X, 
hand, a reduction of 10,000/. or 15 000/ 
brought about by an Act under which 210 000/’ 
is spent, is small. That brings me to the ’nomt 
of tiie cost of the Act which I was just coE 
to. I gave you the number of pensions in fori 
at the end of the different years. The cost o' 
the Act went up, by March, 1902, to 207,0007. • 
hut thi s year, as you know, there has been a slight 
reduction of the number, although the cost, oddlv 
enough, is 3,000/. more. It is something over 
210,000/. for the financial year ending" with 
March of this year. That is explained by the 
fact that there was some money spent this rear 
which ought to have been spent last year, f be- 
lieve. There was some overlapping. I think 
they have stopped the increase for the present: 
they think so. 


204. The increase is much higher than the esti- 
mate, is it not? — The original estimate certainlv 
was distinctly below what the Act cost, say, tvn 
years, or two- years and a half after it had passed. 
There is no doubt that tbe cost of the Act at the 
eml of 1901 was more or less of a revelation to 
people who had fancied that it would bp about 
1 20,000/. It had runj up to about 200,000/. at 
the end of the second or third year. They thought 
it would cost something like 120,000/. That had 
been talked about-. It turned out to be about 
200,000/. The increase in the last two years has 
been slight. It is about 210,000/.* They can 
claim that. 


205. Under the law of New Zealand the rela- 
tives are compelled to provide for the poor, an 1 
they not? — Yes, when able to do- so. 

206. Helatives in the direct line? — Yes. 

207. Is there a general opinion in New Zea- 
land that relief is largely given to those relatives 
rather than the money being given to the Parlia- i 
men lory Grant for Charitable Aid ? — Yes. I c® 1 | 
only give you my own opinion. My own opinion 

is that one of the effects of the Act has been to 
take off a considerable part of the 200,000/. » 
from the shoulders of the near relatives of the 
aged poor. 

208. Cases have been known in the Courte j 
have they not, of applications to be relieved fro® 
the burden of the relief of parents ? — It is m & 
the other way, I think. Cases have been hno 
where it has been pleaded, in defence again* 
application, that a son, say, should continue 
support his parents, that the parent is 
old-age pensioner. I think that one or two 

of that sort have been known, and the 
t.rates have dealt with them in differ^ • 

In one or two cases that I have noticed they 
not exempted the children altogether, bu ^ < 
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Chairman — continued, 
have reduced the amount per week that they 
have had to pay. They have taken it into con- 
dderation. 

209 . The intention of this legislation was 
clearly expressed to be to discriminate between 
die deserving and the undeserving? — Yes. 

210. How far do you consider that has been 
carried out?— I think, in a rough way, it has 
been carried out fairly well. It was undoubtedly 
the most difficult task, of course, that the framers 
of the Act set themselves to perform. There is 
no doubt there i s some imposture under this Act, 
and that some people who are not deserving do 
get pensions ; but, on the whole, in a rough sort of 
*av, I think the pensioners are a very decent lot 
of people. As a class my own opinion empha- 
tically is that they are a decent class. 

211. I gather from your article on the subject 
that there is no great amount of intense poverty 
in New Zealand? — No, as compared with other 
countries there is not. There is poverty, but if 
you were to travel through New Zealand you 
could come away with the impression that there 
is no poverty. There is, of course, if you go 
behind the scenes and look for it, but there is not 
the honible poverty that: shocks one in old and 
populous countries. 

212. I suppose that the condition of people who 
have lived for 25 years in New Zealand is fairly 
well known to the magistrates and the registrars 
andso on? — Yes, undoubtedly. I should say that 
it is one of the hopes of the Act, and one of our 
best aids, that we! have no great masses of popula- 
tion. The largest town in New Zealand, with its 
suburbs, has about 70,000 people ; the other three 
large towns vary from that to 52,000 people, and 
people are fairly well known to their neighbours 
therefore. 

213. With regar d to the finance of the scheme, 
do I understand that the whole of the money i& 
taken from the revenue of the Colony and none 
from local rates? — Yes, that is so. 

214. But the outdoor relief under the Charit- 
able Aid Boards is drawn, from local sources, is it 
not?— It is about half and half. 

215. 1 should like to ask about the total revenue 
uf New Zealand. Y our total revenue is, roughly, 
five and a half millions, is it not? — It is now 
rather more than six and a half. 

21C. By far the greatest proportion of that is 
drawn from Customs duties and from the rail- 
ways and post offices, is it not? — The Customs, 
railways, and what are called stamp revenues 1 . 

217. Would they make up between them about 
five-sixths. I am taking my figures from the 

Statesmen’s Year Book,” which represents that 
in 1902 the revenue wa9 five and a half 
Puhons : — from Customs, over two millions ; . 
bom Post Office, stamps and railways nearly 
three millions ; and only half a million from 
direct taration. Is that a fair representation? 

the proportion would be about the same, 
w* Customs revenue now is about 2,500,000/. 

218. There was a big balance in the year 1898 
r Cn Bill was passed, was there not? — Yes, 


— v was passeu, was uuem uou. — 

, * not much bigger than this year. This year 
OliT Ph, ' S iS ”° 0 ’ 00W > or a little, over. 


Chairma/n — continued, 

219. You are in the fortunate position oi 
having a balance in your exchequer? — Yes. 
They have been doing veiy well for some seven 
or eight years now. No doubt that has helped 
the Act too. 

220. You say that all the Treasurer has to do 
is to impound part of his surplus for old-age 
pensions, instead of transferring it to public 
works? — Yes. What I mean is that if it had 
not been for old-age pensions, the surplus would 
have been considerably larger than it is unless 
they had reduced taxation, and in that way he 
may he said to have impounded part of the 
surplus. It has been reduced in consequence 
of that, or it would have been 1 much larger. 
What is done with our surplus is that it is 
passed over and added to loan moneys, which 
are expended on developing the Colony. 

221. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
effect upon thrift in the Coiony of this Act? — 
No, I have not. It is not a subject upon which 
one could very easily form an opinion. Of 
course, you can only go on one or two general 
points, such as the effect on the swelling of the 
amount iu the Savings Bonks. It certainly 
does not seem to have reduced thrift, judging 
from thp growth of the Savings Banks’ returns. 
The Statesmen’s Year Book, or our Year Book, 
will give you those, and they show up very well. 

222. But the Act itself does not offer any 
direct or specific encouragement to thrift? — No. 

Sir Rohei't Reid. 

223. As I understand it, the people who get 
the pensions may do work at the same time ? — 
Yes. 

224. And they may enjoy what means they 
have subject to the scale of diminution as their 
means increase? — Yes. 

225. Has it given satisfaction in the way of 
reducing the privations and sufferings of the 
old people? — I think there iB no doubt about 
the popularity of the Act. The country has 
gone through two general elections since it was 
passed. At the last General Election I watched 
the elections very closely, and read some of the 
speeches, and there was no suggestion that I 
could see from any quai'ter that the Act should 
be repealed or very seriously amended : in fact, 
there was very little said about it. It is abso- 
lutely accepted, and I think there is no doubt 
that it is distinctly popular with the poor, the 
class for which it was intended. 

226. And vou think that it is really a benefit 
to them? — Yes, I do, indeed. 

227. It puts an end to scenes of misery? — 
I honestly think it is a good Act in the main. 

228. Is there any practical difficultv in com- 
plying with the good citizenship conditions ? — 
Not in the least. It is, of course, a very delicate 
thing for me to suggest what may he the weak 
points of an Act of my Government, but one or 
two points on the weaker side of the Act have 
had nn effect quite the reverse of what you sug- 
gest. Instead of its having been made too diffi- 
cult to establish good citizenship, I think it 
was made at first rather too difficult to bowl out 
imposition, and that is why these amending Act* 
were required. 

C 229. That 
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Sir Robert Reid — continued. 

229. That is rather what I was driving i 


Sir Robert Reid — continued. 

239. I heg your pardon ; you are quite riehl - 

Cic.7 . il. .j. B u I 


rather wuan , —Or anything less than 65/. worth of property 

Supposing you have a good eitrzen^np , ^ ^ vet ge t the full pension, 

particular country must draw up f 240. That explains what otherwise did 

what is a suitable test, havong regard to the con- ^ .1 

ditions of the country. But the point is whether 


vou can work any condition safely and feel that 


VOU cun wura. j _ . 

vou are not being largely imposed upon?— J do 
not think we are largely imposed upon, that 
is mv honest opinion. X think there is, and has 
been', a certain amount of imposrtion. Most or 
it has not been in the direction of notorious 
blackguards getting pensions, for they are too 
well known, but imposition upon the question 
of the amount of property that people owned, 

or tiie amount of income that they had ; but I “ cen ^._ 0 f the pensiouers were persons who had 
think that, thanks to the amending Act of last getting Poor Law relief, and my own esti- 


seem to me to be quite intelligible-— how there 
,was a very small diminution, because it really 
is small, in the cost of the ordinary pauper re- 
lief. It is about 15 or 20 per cent. ?— 15 per cent, 
at the outside. 

241. That diminution in the cost would prar- 
tically correspond, I suppose, with the diminu- 
tion in the numbers ? — Yes 

242. I do not know the numbers, but they can- 
not be very great? — The Prime Minister stated 
a year or two ago that certainly not more than 5 


year, that has been grappled with. I do not 
think there was a large amount of imposition. 

A few cases were proved, and we can assume 
that there were some more that were uot dis- 
covered. That is my shneere opinion. 

230. There always will be some cases.'—- 
Under every Charitable Aid system you will 
have some imposture. 

231. The persons who decide seem to be 
Stipendiary Magistrates ? — Yes. A point upon 

which there is a difference of opinion is whether 

the ordinary Police Magistrate has the time or a country like this, of course, tilings might 
the energy tn go into any elaborate inquiry into jj e quite the same. 

the merits of applicants, and it is a question 


mate is that it would he about 4 per cent of the 
pensioners who were persons who had been get- 
ting relief. 

243. Therefore, according to your experience, 
the class of persons who would receive pensions 
would be a class superadded to those who had 
been in receipt of either outdoor relief or of in- 
door relief? — Yes; and in a country like ours, 
where the amount of utter destitution is smalL 
the great mass of the pensions goes to people who 
were not what you would call on the rates. In 


whether this sort of tiling ought to be given to 
the ordinary magistrate, or whether you ought 
to have some system under which a special judge 
or a special magistrate, a special person, should 
go into these things. 

232. Has that difference of opinion been 
agitated in New Zealand? — In the debates on 
the Act there were arguments for and against 
the Stipendiary Magistrates. I took the Act of 
last year to be, to a certain extent, au admission 
that the inquiry wanted stiffening, and I think 
it is being stiffened. 

233. Then it comes, practically, to this — that 
the Act is really working well, as far as you know, 
in New Zealand, and that, although it requires 
tests of good citizenship, it confers a right upon 
old people who comply with the conditions to 
have a pension ? — Yes ; I certainly consider that 
the Act is, in the main, working well ; that is my 
opinion. 

234. You anticipate, I imagine, that unless 
the population increases you have already now 
nracticallv the maximum of pensioners you arq. 
likely to have ? — I think that they will only in- 
crease in fair proportion to the increase of the 
population. 

235. About 1 to (14 or 65 of the population, I 
make it, receive these old-age pensions, at a cost 
of about 17 1. apiece, on the average, per annum ? 
— Yra ; a veiT large majority of the applicants 
get full pensions. 

23fi. 18 1. is the full pension? — Yes. 

237. I work it out that the average is 171 ? 

11 ioo t rV tl '- at ' " r l OTt< 5 r lear it. I should think. 

~o8. If it 13 so, wo can practically ignore the 
property which these people have. ' If 17-18ths 
of the total is given, it shows that, practically 
those wlm get old-age pensions have nothing at 
all. No; I will not say that, because you see 
thev are allowed to have 33Z. a year of income. 


Mr. Goidding. 

244. The cost of administration, I understood 
you to say, was 2,500/. odd? — Yes. 

245. How is the pension paid? — It is usually 
paid at the Government Post Offices. It is made 
as easy as possible for the pensioner to get it 
He can come to a Post Office to get it. 

246. But does the sum of 2,500/., the cost of 
administration, cover the necessary expenditure 
in identifying the applicant? — Yes, it cover* 

247. Absolutely? — Our system is better than 
the New South Wales one. They pay their pen- 
sions through a bank, and they have found, it 
distinctly expensive, and they are going to alter 
it in that respect. 

248. In cases of the very old and infirm, ho* 
do they get their pensions ? — Allowance ia martf 
for a person who is very ill, or physically u 1 
to come for his pension. 

249. Is that covered entirely by t | ie , 
.which you have given to us of the cost of admi 
tration? — Yes, it is covered entirely *y 
2,500?. 


250. You have great distances 


hut you must remember that very f 
j _ „:iJ n v« 0 co The c 


aged live in the wilderness. The old pwpk 

0 - . . . . -1 - ih<nr rail to 


naturally, flock iuto places where they can 
fairly comfortable. , , 

251 . How is the money paid, weekly, 1 

or quarterly, or what ? — Once a month. 


ofl<*» 


252. Is any complaint raised tliero. a? is 

• " ith reuard to soldiers pensf 


raised here with regard to ■**» — • •_ , 

about the recipients getting the “ oue -. 
lump?— Yes ; but I do uot think *» 
in it. There have been one or two c 
someone has seen an old-age pensions „ 
and has written to the papers, ana sa 
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Mr. Moulding — continued. 

,,1, 1-age pension, money goes into the pockets of 
the publican ” ; but I do not think there is much 

in that. 

253. I do not mean drunkenness necessarily, 
but extravagance, anti throwing it away ? — There 
is a provision in the Act that, where a man is 
notoriously a spendthrift, his pension can be 
paid to a sort of a guardian for him, but I can- 
not offer an opinion on it. 

254. Complaint has not arisen? — I have not 
beard much of that sort, and I cannot really 
give you an opinion. 

266. With regard to the inquiries held before 
these magistrates, you said just now that the 
last Bill stiffened the inquiries? — Yes. 

256. Would you tell us in what form it did 
that?— It gave the Registrar power to appoint 
somebody to represent him before the magis- 
trate, and ask questions, which must be answered, 
and it also gave power to have witnesses brought 
up— relatives of the applicant or officers of the 
savings banks — who could be asked questions, 
which they have to answer, as to the means of 
the applicants. 

257. Is there any limit as to the kind of people 
that can be inquired of? I understood you, in 
your statement, to say that it was limited to bank 
officers, and so forth ? — It says here simply that 
it shall be the duty' of every person to make true 
answers to all questions concerning any appli- 
cant for a pension or renewal, and then it says 
that any person who refuses commits an offence, 
and then: “This Section shall apply to any 
officer of any bank or other corporation carrying 
on business in New Zealand ” — that seems to me 
petty wide — “and to any officer of the Post 
Uffiee Savings Bank, and of any other Govern- 
ment Department which receives investments of 
money from the public.” 

258. Has there been any complaint made by 
applicants against this inquiry ? — I do not think 
so. Certainly, in the debates in the House, at 
the time the original Act was proposed, there 
were predictions that the Act would be harsh 
and tyrannical, and that really reputable people 
would not care to face the inquiry, while the 
brazen-faced impostor yvould swagger through 
and get his money, but I do not think there is 
much of that. 

259. That very point has been raised over and 
over again in debate in this House ? — I was not 
aware of it. 

200. That the inquiry into the past character 
and the assets and qualifications of the indivi- 
dual would be objected to by the applicant? — 
Jly own opinion, irom watching the law, is that 
tbe applicants have no grievance worth talking 
about under that head. 

261. I gather that practically there are 31,000 
of the population over 65 ? — Yes. 

^2G2. And 12,557 actually draw the pension? 

263. Then besides that there are some 500 who 
elect to go into the homes? — No, the people who 
elect to go into the homes are pensioners. 

204. Are they included in the 12,500? — Yes. 
hat I suggested was that there might be a few 
undredfi of people who might be absolutely 
“esututfi who were not getting old-age pensions. 
or instance, tbev may come under the head of 
0-15 “ J 


Mr. Qoulding — continued, 
people who do not deserve them, criminals and 
so forth, but they yet may be absolutely desti- 
tute. I was trying to give a rough estimate of 
the number of destitute aged persons in the 
Colony. 

265. I wanted to know whether the 12,500 in- 
cludes those who actually draw their pension and 
remain outside. I understand now it includes 
those, and those who go in ? — Yes. The number 
of those who go in is about 550. 

26G. Can you give roughly the number of what 
you call non-deserving over 65 who would be in 
the workhouses? — No, I cannot, but it would not 
be large, I think. 

267. That or prison would be the only resort, 
would it not? — They might be in prison, they 
might be in lunatic aBylums, or wandering about 
outside, living as best tbey could — drunkards and 
so forth. 

268. But would there be very many? — No, 
there would only be a few hundreds. 

269. Can yon give at all an estimate of what it 
costs per head for maintenance of an inmate of a 
workhouse? Take anyone except a child? — I 
would not like to give it offhand. 

27 0. I want to know whether the State actually 
loses in cash by giving a pension outside instead 
of maintaining the person inside? — The pension 
is a shilling a day, and it goes to the Charitable 
Aid Board, and it must cost the Charitable Aid 
Board at least a shilling a day to keep its paupers. 
They pocket the shilling a day, and, as a matter 
of grace and kindness, they generally give a shil- 
ling a week back to the pensioners as pocket 
money. That is the arrangement that is followed. 

271. At home here in England the cost per 
bead in maintenance is largely over anything 
like 7s. a week? — I said it would cost them at 
least that, and I daresay it is more. 

272. Now with regard to the money coming 
out of the revenue, is there any fund specially 
ear-marked for it? — No. 

273. It comes out of the Treasury? — It comes 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Skeices-Cox. 

274. Was it always the practice to have a 
vearly inquiry? — Yes. 

276. A re-hearing P — Yes. They have to apply 
for what is called a renewal certificate 'at the end 
of each year. 

276. Do you see anything against a private in- 
quiry in this matter? — They have tried that in 
New South Wales, and I believe I am right in 
saying that the administrative 1 Pensions Hoard 
there recommend now a public inquiry. I speak, 
of course, subject to correction, but my impres- 
sion is that the feeling there is rather against a 
private inquiry . They have tried it. 

277. Is it looked upon as a taint of pauperism 
if persons take pensions in New Zealand in any- 
thing like the way in which out-door relief here 
is looked upon ?— I do not think it is. It would 
scarcely be regarded as an aristocratic boast 
socially to be either a pensioner or to have your 
father and mother as pensioners, but undoubtedly 
it is not looked upon as a disgvaoe. 

c 2 278. Ar- 
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Mr. Skewes-Cox — continued. 

278. Are all the provisions inserted in your 
public Acts, or are there rules and regulations ? 
■ — All the provisions that I have referred to are in 
these Acts. Of course there are rules. 

Mr. Shar.kleton. 

279. Could you tell us what proportion the 
pension would bear to the ordinary earnings of a 
person) just previous to the age limit, say from 
50 to 66 ? — There', of course, it entirely depends 
on the occupation of the pensioner. 

280. Take anj average occupation ?— I could 
not give you an average. Wages vary very much. 
Take a high-class mechanic in New Zealand who 
gets 11s. a day, take a general labourer who gets 
6s. or 7s., take a woman who is earn i ng perhaps 
18s. a week — all these classes contribute. Wages, 
of course, are higher there undoubtedly than they 
are here. The only cases where wages are about 
the same might be with regard to one or two of 
the highest paid ailisane here. Even for domestic 
servants I should think the wages are 40 or 50 
per cent, higher out there than they are here. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

281. You told us about these old-age refuges. 
Can you tell us what they are like ? Are they 
large or small, or scattered! about? — They are 
not what would be called large here. In some 
cases they are almost cottages. In some cases, I 
think, they subdivide the homes. They havei 
cottages or small houses scattered about in the 
same grounds, but under separate roofs ; in other 
cases they have the usual sort of large barrack- 
like building in which the old people live. 

282. And are they chiefly infirm persons who 
go into these Cottage Homes? — -Yes, chiefly. 

283. Do you know how they are cared for? 
Is there an attendant to look after them? — 
Yes. They are not at all uncomfortable. I have 
been into some of them. 

284. Are they more popular, in the case of 
old people who have no friends to look after 
them, than is actually receiving the money as 
an old-age pension? — I think that where” the 
old people had something else to supplement 
the pension, they would, in most cases, care to 
stay out. 

285. But not in the case of infirmity, and so 
forth? — The very fact that you have over 500 
pensioners who elect to stay in these places 
is the answer. 

280. Are the different municipalities, or com- 
munes, hound to provide these homes for the 
aged and infirm? — They are bound to relieve 
destitution, aud where there is a sufficient num- 
ber of old destitute people they have these places, 

287. They are bound to provide them? — They 
do provide them ; they are bound to see that 
people do not starve. 

288. Do you see any danger in New Zealand 
of an agitation, for political purposes or other- 
wise, for reducing the age from 65 to 60, or so 
forth, as the age at which an applicant shall 
become entitled to a' pension? — Not now. The 
first year there was a good deal of talk about 
a universal pension scheme, which would have 
widened it in the way you speak of, but the last 


Mr. John Hutton — continued, 
year or two it seems to have practicallv dip, I , 
and they take the Act as it is ' ’ ed " ul ' 

289. You stated that the officers who look 
after these people are practically appointed bv 
the vState, and are Government officers 9 -! 
Entirely. 

290. Are you aware that filat is similar to a, 
system which they hare in Denmark?—! ,l;j 
not know that. 

291. In the opinion of the Parliament of 
Zealand it would not be safe to trust the local 
officers with the selection of these aged poor f» r 
pensions, or they think it better, at all event* 
that they should be selected by a Government 
official?— The Government, the central autho- 
rity, pay the pensions, aud I think the power 
which finds the money should administer it 

292. In the case of the poor who are not 
selected for an old-age pension, in what way arc 
they treated? — As I was explaining, there is 
a system of poor relief in New Zealand under 
which 70,000/. or 80,000/. a year is spent. It 
divides itself into this chiefly : There are these 
refuges for very old and infirm people and there 
are the cases of destitute children who are taken 
in by the Government ; but, otherwise, it is 
chiefly an outdoor system of relief for sick 
people, or wives and families who hare been 
deserted. To paupers of that description the 
greater part of the money goes — more than half. 
I think — in outdoor relief. 

293. Is that money raised by what we call 
a rate ? — It is about half rate and half subsidy. 

294. Is a rate in New Zealand levied on the 
ratable value of real property, or is it extended 
in any way? — It depends on where you arc. 
Under our law a local body can either tax pro- 
perty simply as it stands, lands, houses, and im- 
provements, or it can levy the rate on the unim- 
proved value of the land, or what is called here 
the ground value. A number of the local bodies 
levy their rates on the ground value, aud tliat 
number is increasing. It is under a new law 
that this is done. It is gradually spreading. 

• 295. You have no means of taxing the general 
income of persons living within the district?— 
-W There is only one income tax, and that is 
by the central Government. 

296. Therefore, the charge of the poor within 
the local districts of course is felt very much 
more heavily by those districts than in the case 
of the aged pensioners where it cranes on the 
State? — It is more direct, of course. Half of it 
comes from the rates of the district. 

297. Therefore, there is naturally a great ten- 

dency to place the charges of the local district 
on tGe national exchequer as far as it possibly 
can he done? — -The answer to that is that the 
local bodies have nothing to do with the alloca- 
tion of the old-age pensions. They have &o 
power in that direction at all. I have desenbeo 
the system as far as I can. The local 1 k>oip> 
have nothing whatever to do with it. . 

298. Are there any disabilities connec 
with your poor law — I mean is a person who^re 
ceives poor relief disfranchised, for instance.— 
No. 

299. Then there is no difference between 
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Mr. John Hutton— continued, 
aci'cl pensioner and the recipient of poor law 
rpjief with regard to voting? — No, I think they 
ran ah vote. 

Mr. ShacTdeton. 

300. I should like to ask you a question which 
has arisen out of a question put to you. I sup- 
pose vnu have certain trades, as we have here, 
at which persons cannot work to 65, through 
defective eyesight, for instance. There are cer- 
tain occupations which injure the eyesight 
rather sooner than others, and persons are not 
able to work at them from, say, 60. Do those 


Mr. Shackleton — continued, 
people come under the ordinary poor law, or is- 
there some arrangement for bringing them into 
the old-age pension? — In our country there is 
not. In Victoria and New South Wales people 
who have been disabled in the course of their 
trade, even if they are under 65, can come in 
for an old-age pension, but that is not the case 
in New Zealand. 

Chairman. 

301. I do not know whether you have 
examined the Bill now before the Committee? 
— No, I have not. 
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Mr. GRANT LAWSON in the Chair. 


Sir Edward Hamilton, k.c.b. ; Examined. 


Chairman. 

302. You - were Chairman of a Departmental 
Committee appointed in 1899 to consider the 
financial aspects of the proposals made by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1899 about the aged deserving poor? — I was. 

303. Have you seen the Bill that is now before 
this Committee? — I have looked at the Bill. 

304. Have you noticed how closely it follows 
the proposal of the Committee of 1899 ? — Yes. I 
saw that it was almost identical. 

305. With the exception of (3?) (2) : “ Has not 
an income from, any source of more than' : In the 
case of a married couple 15s. a week together’’? 
— I noticed that. 

30G. Generally speaking, would the scheme of 
1899 be applicable, as far as finance is concerned, 
to this scheme before the Committee? — -Yes. 

307. The method that you adopted before that 
Committee was, I think, to calculate the total 
number of persons over 65 in the three king- 
doms who would be living at certain dates, and 
then you made deductions of the numbers likely 
to be unable to fulfil each condition in turn ? — 
Yes. 

308. You worked it ont that the total number 
of |)eople who- would be alive and over 65 in 1899 
would be altogether 1,979,000, and 2,016,000 in 
1901. You may take the figures from me. That 
shows an estimated increase of persons over 65 
in two years of 37,000? — Yes. 

309. No-w the point that I want to put to you 
is this : you estimated that in 1901 there would 
be 2,016,000 persons over 65 alive ; working that 
out at the average pension of 6s. a week, I take it 
that it would cost nearly 3l,500,000Z. if they all 
had pensions? — That is so. I worked it out 
myself. 

310. If everybody alive in 1901 over 65 had 
a pension of 6s. a week or 151. 12s. a year, the cost 
lo the country would have been 31,449,600Z.? — 
Yes. 

311. To that would have bad to be added the 
cost of administration, I suppose? — Yes. 

312. Having shown from your figures that you 
estimated that there would be an increase of 


Chairman — continued 
37,000 in two years of these aged people, that 
would bring us, in 1903, to 2,053,000 persons. 
At 6s. a week I worked that out as being a cost 
for the present year, if the scheme had been in 
force, of 32,026, 80QZ. Do you think that would 
be about right? — I think so. I did not work it 
out for the two- years extra. 

313. Plus cost of administration, that would 
be the cost of a universal pension scheme for 
everybody over 65. Now as to the accuracy of 
your figures, I think that since your Committee 
sat you have bad an excellent opportunity of test- 
ing one of your most important figures. You 
know now how many persons over 65 there are in 
England and "W-ales ? — How many there were in 
1901. 


314. That number is, I think, from the census 
return of 1901 — 1,517,753 for England and 
Wales? — Yes, that is so. 

315. So that you were right within 753 as to 
that calculation as to the number of people who 
would be living ini 1901 ? — Yes. 

316. Whatever error there was was on the side 

of estimating that there would be fewer people 
over 65 rather than the other way? — Yes. Ido 
uot remember the exact figure arrived at. »o 
took a round figure. , 

317. At any rate, if you did make a miB-esti- 
mation, even to a very slight extent, it was in- “j e 
direction of making the cost smaller?— Yes. 1 
was under the mark. 

318. Rather than over the mark. CanywteH 
us anything about the figures as to whether they 
have been proved to be correct or incorrect j 
Scotland or Ireland? — I am 6orry to 


forgot to bring them up. They axe very 


easily 


found. I will find them and send them 
Committee. , _ 

319. As showing the number of pe°J»® j 
you estimated would be alive ait 65 in 1“ < 
how many were actually so? — Yes. 

320. Ireland was more difficult?- R 

difficult. 


321. In Ireland you may 


have wrongly 0 
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Chairman — contin ued. 
niated the number of people who would be of the 
pensionable age? Yes. 

r 322 As regards the census returns, do you think 
tliev are very reliable in the matter of the number 
of people of 65 and over. .Do not you think there 
is a tendency to minimise the age on the part of 

neople ? I believe the authorities on the subject 

who have to do with the census figures, like the 
Registrar-General, always think that it is the 
tendency of people. 

323. As regards applicants for old-age pen- 
sions the tendency would be rather the other 
way— to exaggerate, I suppose? — J? think it 
would. 

324. There is a probability that the estimate of 
persons who would at any rate claim the age 
qualification is rather under than over the mark? 
—That is so. 

325. Then as regards the expectation of life 
for future years and the cost in future years, is 
notthe expectation of life growing with sanitary 
improvements at the present time? — Slightly I 
believe. 

326. So that in future years it would seem pro- 
liable that the proportion of persons over 65 to 
the total population would be higher thau it has 
Ijeen in the past? — I think so. It is one of the 
considerations which we adduce at the end of the 
report — at page 49, paragraph 162. 

327. Having arrived at the conclusion, ap- 
parently a very accurate one, that there would be 
in 1901 2,016,000 persons qualified by age, you 
proceeded to make deductions for want of quali- 
fication under the scheme. By those returns 
von reduced that number of persons to 656,000, 
■lid you not? — Yes. 

328. So that your deductions were somewhat 
sweeping ? — Y ery sweeping. 

329. You reduced the cost from 31,449,0002., 
as it would have beeu for universal pensions, to 
10,300,0002., for the year 1.901 ? — Yes. 

330. You knocked off two-thirds by the deduc- 
tions? — Two-thirds. 

331. You constantly speak of the risk of an 
under-estimate ? — We did not wish to alarm 
people unnecessarily. 

332. I will take it from you that, you did not 
wish to alarm people unnecessarily. Now, taking 
tie qualifications one by one, with regard to 
nationality you deduct eventually — ou page 24 
—3,000 persons, on the ground that they would 
not be able to show that they were of British 
nationality. "Was the fact brought to the notice 
of your Committee, and dealt with, that it is 
very easy to become naturalised in this country? 
—Yes. 

333. Anybody can be naturalised in this 
country, can lie not, unless he is a known crimi- 
nal?— They have to reside here a certain speci- 
fied time ; I forgot whether it is five years ; I 
think, it ia five vears. 


Mr. Uoyd-George. 

334. It is practically seven P — -Yes. 

Chairman. 

335. If he has been here for five or seven years 
fia can he naturalised? — I believe so. 


Chairman — continued. 

33G. The Home Secretary may refuse to natu- 
ralise, but do you think that the Home Secretary 
would he justified in refusing to naturalise sim- 
ply on the ground that the person, if naturalised, 
would come ou the pension fund? — I think it 
would be one of the difficulties which the scheme 
would be confronted with. 

337. That people would attempt to get natu- 
ralised? — Yes. 

338. As to disqualification by conviction for 
serious crime, I think you say it is very difficult 

to make any estimate, but that you would take 
off 2 per cent.? — That was our rough figure. 

339. Is not that deduction from the total num- 
ber of people pensionable a sort of cumulative de- 
duction, because are not those the same people, 
or part of the same class of people, who are already 
disqualified by having been in receipt of poor 
Telief, or who would be disqualified for want of 
thrift? — I do not think a criminal would be in 
receipt of poor relief. 

340. But would he not veiy probably have 
been in receipt of poor relief within 20 years of 
his becoming 65? — Of course, he might have 
been. 

341. With regard to want of thrift, do you 
think a criminal could prove that he had en- 
deavoured to support himself by his industry, to 
follow the words of the scheme? — No, I think 
that is highly improbable. 

342. It is extremely likely, you think, that 
some, of these 15,000 that you have taken off the 
pension list in the three kingdoms on account 
of criminal convictions, would be persons who* 
were, disqualified for other reasons as well?— 
That might be so. It is one of the difficulties 
which we had to deal with. 

343. Do not you think that, if conviction and 
imprisonment without option of a fine led to dis- 
qualification for pension, it would have a great 
tendency fio prevent magistrates committing 
without the option of a fine ? — That might be so, 
hut I should not like to express an opinion on that 
point. 

344. That matter was not considered by the 
Committee, as far as I can sec? — No. 

345. Then, as regards non-receipt of poor re- 
lief, other than medical relief, except under cir- 
cumstances of a wholly exceptional character, 
what do you take to be the meaning of the ex- 
pression, “ except under circumstances of a 
wholly exceptional character”? — I am not sure 
that I can say at this distance of time. 

346. As a matter of fact, you do not deal with 
it in the report at all, and that is why I ask. You 
mention it, but you do not deal with it. At the 
bottom of page 8 it is mentioned that the appli- 
cants must show that they have not been in re- 
ceipt of Poor Law relief, except in the case of 
illness, or under circumstances of a wholly ex- 
ceptional character? — I think that those are the 
words used by the. Select Committee. 

347. Yes, and they are words which are in 
this Bill, and that is why I am asking. about 
tliem ? — I am afraid I have forgotten my lesson 
now. I know we went into the point at the time, 
and I think the words refer to circumstances sue i 
as a man having coxae to grief owing to some- 
thing not his own fault at all. I think that is 

who I 
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Chairman — continued. 

what we took to be circumstances of a wholly 
exceptional character. 

348. I think that your observations rather 
tend to show that you have deducted from the 
pensionable list all those who had been in receipt 
of relief during the 20 years before they were 65, 
and that you made no allowance for cases where 
the circumstances were of an exceptional charac- 
ter ? — I think we did not. 

349. Those words are a wholly indefinite de- 
scription. 'Whether it was an exceptional case 
or not would depend on the opinion of the people 
administering the Act, I suppose? — Certainly. 

350. And therefore, it would be impossible to 
calculate the effect? — Yes. 

351. Then, as regards disqualification by re- 
ceipt of poor relief, would it not cause a great 
hardshin if you disnualitied for pensions all those 
who are in receipt of poor relief now, but who 
never received poor relief until they became 66 
years of age? Would it not be very unfair to 
disqualify them? — I think it would constitute a 
great hardship. 

352. But vou did take all those off your list 
of nensionable people? — Yes, we did. 

353. So that there again you may have de- 
ducted too many? — Yes. 

354. With regard to Scotland, you were in 
a very difficult position, were you not, because, 
in Scotland, there is no difference made between 
medical relief and other relief? — That is so. 

355. So that you had to deduct the people who 
had received any sort of relief in Scotland, 
although some -of them may have only been in 
receipt of medical relief? — Yes. 

356. One of the qualifications in the Bill is 
that the person applying for the pension should 
be resident within the district of the pension 
authority. The man has to be resident some- 
where ? — That is obvious. 

367. Do you consider that non-residence 
should be a disqualification? In your report 
vou only deal with that matter in two or three 
lines. You apparently considered that it was a 
qualification which was no qualification? — It 
was laid down by the Select Committee that 
there was to be residence — I forget whether the 
number of years was stated. 

358. No, the number of years was not stated. 
We will have on the notes the last few words of 
paragraph 51, page 14: “In short, we think 
that the number who will fail to comply with 
the residential qualification may be regarded as 
a negligible quantity ”?— We felt that, if five 
years was the time laid down, a person would be 
sure to qualify somewhere in five years. The 
object of the Select Committee making a condi- 
tion of residence was that a roving man should 
not be placed on the rates, but that the man 
w k onl “, } f ve io . ke qualified to the extent that lie 
should be resident in me parish. 

359. Now on a more important question, the 
question of means, you had to consider how 
many would be disqualified because they had 

than 10s. a week. I want you to look at 
pages ~G and 27, and compare your estimate 

IrelfS t0 Scotland with that with regard 
*?. As Ireland, you Ion- 

aider that 37 per cjmt. of the peraona 
OS years of age would be disqualified because 


Chairman — continued. 


they were m possession of more than 10. 
weet hnt that only 35 per cent, would i; ‘ 
qualified in .Scotland?— 1 think that that is ei 
plained on pages 16 and 17. We took ft, * 
figure for Ireland as we did for - 

per cent, for both. 

36°. Ton reckon that people in Ireland ,t 
the age of 65, are, in proportion, as well off., 
people in England at the age of 65?— Yes- J 
we give special reasons why that is the cal ; 
paragraphs 68 and 69. e ’ in 

361. That is based on the idea that the Irish 
holding small holdings in a sort of family 
possession, the head of the family would In 
over 10s. a week if he was over 65?— y es r, 
is in part due to that. 

362. Do you not think that, stated broadly 
it would somewhat surprise the world to kmi 
that a larger proportion of people in Ireland m 
in possession of 10s. per week at 65 than in Scot 
land? — I think it would. 

SS ?' iK 16 SooWl are a proverbially thrifty 
race?— Those are the two reasons which account 
for our figures. 

364 Would you turn to page 71 of the do. 
pendix where you will find some figures L 
Ireland. Will you look at the third column: 
“ .Pensions from former employers." I notice 
that a large number of persons in Ireland are 
set down as having pensions from former em- 
ployers. Is that a peculiarity of Ireland r 1 - 
No, I should think not; but then we took mi 
census in Ireland. W e entirely depended njioii 
the information which we received from the 
Public Departments. In Scotland and England 
we had a sort of test census. 

365. In Ireland that was not a great success, 

I think? — We did not attempt it in Ireland: 
we were advised that it would be useless to 
attempt it. 

366. So that your figures for Ireland are very 
largely conjectural? — Much more conjectural 
than those for England and Scotland. 

367. Then as rgards thrift, yon make a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, from those otherwise pension- 
able in respect of persons who could not show 
that they had complied with the thrift qualifi- 
cation which is required in the Bill? — Tes. I 
admit that that was a very rough and ready wav 
of doing the thing, but we could not see how 
we could come to any more exact figure. 

368. I submit to you for your consideration 
that this again is a cumulative deduction— that 
the persons who would be deducted for want 
of thrift are the same people who would lie de- 
ducted for having been in receipt of poor relief. 
How does that strike you ? — I remember that 
that question was taken into account, but I no 1 
afraid that it is one of the points which I have 
rather forgotten. I could look it up. 

369. Should not you say yourself, if a person 
otherwise pensionable, that is to say, a p°° r 
person (because you have already deducted the 
people who have more than 10s. a week), bas 
never received poor relief between the ages of 
45 and 65, that should satisfy anybody as to hi* 
thrift? — It is awkward to get over. I am sorry 
to say I have rather forgotten some of the detail* 

' ' years ago, but I think that was a point 
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Chairman — continued, 
we took, into account at the t im e — X am almost 
.certain. ' ■ 

370. It is rather obvious what the answer 
would be to this question : The deductions which 
jou made by which you brought down the num- 
ber of pensionable people to 665,000 out of 
2,016,000 were deductions of people who ought 
io be disqualified, but do you think that all those 
disqualifications would be detected by a com- 
mittee of Guardians? — No, I think probably 
not. 

371. Do not you think that a very large per- 
centage would escape detection as to their dis- 
qualification owing to the fact that they had 
moved from one district to another? — I tbiwl- 
that is very likely to be the case. 

372. I think that, from what you have told me, 
I may take it that, in your opinion, the/ 
10,300,000/. is not an over-estimate of the pro- 
bable expense for 1901, but is rather the other 
way ?— That is so. Perhaps you would allow me 
to Bay this also in confirmation! of that : Mr. 
Brabrook, who was on this Committee, a very 
able public servant, as the Committee are aware, 
wbo is an expert on the subject, told me that he 
bad been into the question by way of applying to 
England the New Zealand Act, which is in opera- 
tion. _ I daresay the Committee are aware that 
ihe New Zealand Act has been in operation for 
four or five years now. 

373. At our last meeting we had Mr. Reeves ? 
—Mr. Brabrook told me that, assuming the con- 
JitioM are similar, and I understand that in the 
New Zealand Act the conditions are practically 
similar that is to say, that there is a poverty 
test, and there is some kind of test of thrift, 
taking the way in which it had worked out in 
-New Zealand, the cost of the scheme in the United 
Kjugdoin would not be 10,300,000/. as we esti- 
mated it in 1901, but would be about 13,000,000/. 

374. So that Mr. Brabrook also thought that 
the figure was under-estimated? — Yes, under- 
estimated. 

Colonel Pilldngton. 

0 With regard to criminals, why should 
- per cent, escape ? — It was a mere shot of ours ; 
ve had absolutely no information, to go upon. 

■ 76. The escapes would very much depend, 
3?, * e y not > upon the length of time? — -Yes. 
bad nothing to go upon. 

177. With regard to 5 years, 10 years, or 15 
had to reside in! the district in 
^ icn they receive the pension for, say, 20 years, 
at would make it exceedingly difficult? — Cer- 
ain } . If the Honourable Member will turn for 
one moment to paragraph 28 he will see that we 
ought it was so uncertain that we only made 
pure shot, more as a sort of reminder than anv- 
thmg eke. 

•178. Of course,' the longer the residence the less 

™ scapes?— Yes. 


Mr. Qovlding. 

j/V' *® ee toat you do not estimate any saving 
r Law expenditure! until 1911, according 
3m v retlta8? - Na 

savin _.°u. then estimate for the first time a 
32"* of a kittle over 500,000/. ?— Yes, I admit 
0.15 


Chairman. 

381. Are yon quite sure of that?— I refreshed 
my memory yesterday by reading through the 
report. I could not remember that we had made 
any allowance before 1911. 

Mr. GouLding. 

382.. I am afraid that it is not in the report, 
but it is in Clause 4 of the Bill before us, which 
we are now considering. Clause 4 is intended to 
remove the injustice that would otherwise be felt 
by those in the workhouse to-day of a deserving 
character. Do you think that their cases should 
be .considered, and that they should at once re- 
ceive the benefit of this Aged Pensioner’s Bill? 
If there are people at present in the workhouse 
who have attained- the age of 65 and would 
satisfy these qualifications if the Bill were in 
force, none of those have been taken into account. 
I see you make no estimate of saving at all in 
Poor Law expenditure until 1911 ? — I think you 
are correct. 

383. You take a saving then of over 500,000/. ? 
— Yes. 

384. I understand you to deduct from the 
number over 65 years of age 741,000 for those 
whose incomes are over 10s. a week, and then 
you deduct for the whole of the United Kingdom 
515,000. This is on page 28 of your report? — 
Yes. 

385. That means to say that you leave people 
over 65 years of age at present in the workhouse 
on the same basi9 as they are to-day? — Yea. 

386. 1 am trying to get at the cost. I see there 
is no saving allowed for an Aged Pensioner’s 
Bill as against Poor Law administration. I have 
the figures for 1901 and 1902: “ The foregoing 
table represents an average cost per head of the 
mean number of indoor paupers relieved of 
35/. 11s. l\d. in London, and 24/. 2s. 7 \d. out- 
side” ? — Yes. 

387. If the deserving out of that number over 
65 years of age receive the benefits of this Bill, 
and receive from 5s. to 7s. a week, there will 
clearly be a large saving in expenditure, taking 
the sum of 15/. a year, the figures being for Lon- 
don 35/., or for the whole of England and "Wales 
27/. 12s. per head? — I think there is some flaw- 
in that, but I cannot tell you what it is now. I 
remember that point was discussed. 

388. I am afraid that I have not made myself 
clear. You purposely in this return exclude all 
persons over 65 years of age who, at the time of 
this inquiry, are in receipt of Poor Law relipf 
from participating in the Bill? — Yes. 

389. And therefore their cost would fall on the 
ordinary Poor Law, and there is not the saving 
shown, that we estimate will be shown if they re- 
ceive an old-age pension instead of Poor Law re- 
lief. Do you not estimate any saving until 
1911 ? — I think there is a saving, but if the 
Honourable Member would allow me, I would 
just look the thing up and let him know later on. 

Chairman. 

390. Look at the top of page 9 in Roman 
numerals. You will see there what tire explana- 
tion is : “ We take it for granted that all persons 
who may, on the introduction of the proposed 

D pension 
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Chairman — continued. 

pension scheme, be found to be 65 years of age 
and upwards, and to be wholly or partly charge- 
able to the ratepayers, would a fortiori be de- 
barred from making application to the pension 
authority. But we imagine that it might be by 
no means easy to defend the exclusion of those 
aged paupers who could give reasonable proof 
that, had they not had the misfortune to pass the 
Rubicon in ‘pre-pensionable ’ days, they would 
have been able to satisfy the requirements of the 
pension authority”? — That is it. 


Mr. Govlding. 

391. They are debarred? — Yes. 

392. As regards your expenditure of 
10,000,000/., you do not estimate any reduction 
in expenditure if these people receive old-age 
fusion relief as opposed to Poor Law relief? — 

393. The cost for London of every indoor 
pauper, according to the figures here, is 35Z. 
lli. 7 !<£., and your highest estimate of cost, in- 
cluding administration, is 15/. 12s. a year, so 
that there would be .a saving of 20/. per head ? — 
Yes. 

394. The average for England and Wales is 
27/. 12s. 10d. per head, whereas the extreme price 
here is 15/. 12s, Presuming, as many of us know, 
that there are some veiy deserving people in the 
workhouse at the present time, that would leave 
room for every one of those to come on the old- 
age pension list, and there would be a material 
saving to the' country? — Yes. 

396. And it would materially reduce the esti- 
mated expenditure of 10,000,000/.? — I do not 
like to admit that, because I imow that we took 
the question into account. , 

396. I do not know whether you are aware that 
the estimate in Denmark, where the old-age pen- 
sion comes into force at 60 years of age instead 
of 65, is that the saving in Poor Law expendi- 
ture has "been one-sixth by reason of the Old-Age 
Pension Bill coming into force? — I was not 
aware of that. 

397 . I wanted to show that these figures were 
not really actually based on the Bill before us, 
and that the 10,000,000/. is rather an excessive 
amount if any saving is to he made on those in 
the workhouses?— I am afraid that, without 
going further into the matter, I could not answer 
you for certain. 

398. Now, taking the New Zealand scheme to 
which reference was made just now, I do not 
know whether you are aware what the cost of ad- 
ministration of the New Zealand scheme is It 
only amounts to 2,500/. a year?— Yes, it is about 
1 per cent. 

399. Anfl . your figure is very considerably in 

ad IS°™ £ -figure is only 3 per £nt. 

400. The difference between 3 per cent, and 1 
per cent, is a big difference ? — I thought it was 
a veiy moderate estimate here, but I admit that 
it we take one into account we shall hare to take 

Ac “rfiiig to the figures 
® n * rook go* out, he makes it out that 
iitelv mn Zealand las wried out infi- 

401 That ffi? ™ aUoTCd 
... f • hot ls ™t the evidence of Mr. Beeves 
which be gave here last week, as to low it i- 


Mr. Ooidding — continued, 
[working. How in fact the last year „ 
duced; it came down from about 211) mm T 
about 200 0001 I see on page 26, 75* 
figures, that, m giving your estimate 77 
ministration you say the cost of every M ,u 
order is 3 d. ? — Yes. ^ P 0 *® 

402. Do I understand that on every msUI 
Drier issued there is a loss ?_That is ilatfc 
Post Office estimate to he the cost. 

403. But would you be justified in charsiar 
to a department 2d. on every postal order wlitt 
is sold to the public at a penny f— If T0U m u 
pay the full cost. 

404. But the postal orders are sold to the mk 
lie at a pennv?— Then there is a loss; Tim is 
the money order system. The costs are put it 
about 3d. per order issued and paid. There are 
two transactions, of course. 

405. Then I see that you- here estimate for 
fortnightly payments, -which you consider en- 
hance the expenditure. There' would he no rea- 
son why there should not be monthly payments, 
as in New Zealand, would there?— No. Wp 
thought it only reasonable that poor person? 
should receive the money every fortnight, but 
there is no. reason why it should not be even 
month. 

406. Now, if this Bill was modified to the ex- 
tent of the pension which the applicant received 
only being limited to an amount that would 
raise his income to 10s. per week, would that 
materially alter the cost as estimated by you?- 
I should not like to say materially without going 
into the figures.. 

407. A great deal of discussion has been raised 
as to the hard and fast line of 10s., and if tie 
scheme was that a man having an income of 7 1 . 
or 8s., it should be supplemented by 3i. or 
4s., which made it up to 10s., instead of 7s., would 
that materially alter the expenditure ? — I should 
think it would, certainly. 

408. As regards administration, do you mind 
giving you these figures for expenditure ex- 
clusively relating to indoor relief: In London 
it is over half a million for officials, and for 
officials outside London 767,000/. or a total for 
officials’ salaries and other remuneration, ration;, 
and superannuation allowance, offices and ser- 
vants, of 1,346,000/., and then there are large 
sums for repayment of loans?— Yes. 

409. If this Aged Pensioners’ Bill came into 
force, you estimate just under 300;000/. for ad- 
ministration, I think? — Yes, about that; we 
took about 3 per cent. 

410. 299,000/. ? — -Yes, 299,000/:— *say 300,000/. 

411. If these officials were utilised for the pur- 
pose of old-age pensions, a large portion of tir* 
sum would he saved ? — Yes, if it were 
to utilise them. 


Mr. Pemberton. 

412. The proportion, according to these table*, 
of those over 65 is approximately l-20th of® 
population. • I see on page 28 that the to® “ 
those over 65 is put at 2,016,000 P— Yes. , 

413. That is approximately l-20th of the pop 0- 
lation now, is it not? — -Yes. 


314. From the figures given.us hyMb Be®’ 
the other day, the figures, in. New Zealand f* 
31,000 over 65, out of a population 
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Mr. Pemberton — continued, 
uvw. Can you give us any information on 
aXpoiat, because there is a very considerable 
discrepancy between the two ? — No, I am afraid 
I cannot. They are not figures that I am ac- 
quainted with. 

415. Then do you think that your estimate for 
deductions is one at all to be relied on in prac- 
tice? Do not you think that your deductions 
*ouid be very much less when pensions came to 
ie given to people? — I think in all probability 
that would be the case. 

416. Your deductions were dealt with scien- 
tifically, if I may say so » au d were rather in 
favour of keeping the costs of pensions down ? — 


Yes. 


rates. 


Mr. John Hutton — continued, 
be onlj' about 100,000 of those who would be 
treated as deserving poor. Of course, the report 
of this Committee was not before the Treasury 
Committee? — No, but I know that we often 
refer to it. 

428. Mi. Knowles stated that he considered 
that 150,000 deserving aged poor would be too 
high an estimate. Therefore, supposing that 
the number was only 100,000, the cost for pen- 
sions would be only 2,000,0002. at 202. a rear, or, 
if 150,000, 3,000,0002.?— Yes. 


417. Whereas, if the pensions were in force 
the tendency would be the other way ? — I am 
afraid so. 

418. The deductions would be very much less ? 
—Yea. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

419. I take it that, when your Committee 
sat, vour instructions were practically to ascer- 
tain "the cost to tlie Treasury, without taking into 
consideration what the relief to the rates would 
be?— The cost of the scheme. 

420. To the Treasury? — Not only to the 
Treasury ; we did not draw any distinction be- 
tween the Imperial fluids and the rates. 

421. But the total cost which you show here, 
of 10 millions odd, is on the bare cost of the 
number of people you believe will come on to 
the pension list, without deducting any saving 
to the rates ?— Certainly ; but I do not quite 
understand the saving on the rates. It would 
bean enormous increase of rates. The idea was 
that half the charge was to fall on the rates and 
half on the Imperial funds, if I remember rightly, 
sn that half of the large cost would go on the 


422. But you did not estimate at all what the 
saving would be upon the present expenditure 
upon the rates; that does not appear in your 
estimate? — I know that the point was taken into 
consideration at the time. 

423. It is not shown at all. With regard to 
these -estimates ‘ of the- number of the aged 
poor who are likely to- come on to the pension 
list, may I ask did you use what is commonly 
called Mr. Ritchie's return? — Yes, Mr. Ritchie’s 
return. 

424 Mr. Ritchie’s return in the year 1892 
owed 376,427' persons of 65 years an<T up- 
rds, and that you estimated would he in- 
creased, I presume, in 1901 to 410,000 ? — I think 
'“at is how we got at it. 

, ~ u ' after making all these various de- 
lona in England and Wales, you came to the 
-JJ? that there would be 469,000 persons 
% available for pensions? — Yes. 
pw'f kfcovv Mr. Knowles probably as a 
a authority upon Poor Law matters? — Yes, 
1 know him hv 


him by name. 

W ' 6 * 3 S , ecretar y °f the Local Govern- 

befn bn the evidence which he gave 

Homes Committee in 1899, 
^ver r ' Ritchie’s figures of 376,427 persons 
-tbaf Y ear8 °f age in receipt of relief, hie said 
Qjg 6 came to the. conclusion that there would 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 

429. I think you stated that someone made a 
calculation on the basis of the New Zealand 
figures, and that estimate was 13,000,0002. a 
year? — Yes. 

430. Have yon studied the New Zealand Act 
yourself? — No, I have not seen the Act myself. 

431. Would vou take this from a question put 
last week by the chairman to Mr. Reeves, that 
the conditions were that an applicant must not 
possess an income in excess of 522. a year nor 
property exceeding 2702. in value. You are 
cognisant of the provisions of Mr. Goulding’s 
Bill? — It is donble. 

'432. So that the conditions are much more 
liberal in New Zealand? — -Yes. 

433. With regard to New Zealand, the latest 
returns show that there are 12,000 odd in receipt 
of a pension. Mr. Reeves says it was 12,405 
in 1901?— Yes. 

434. The total population of New Zealand is 

860.000 according to Mr. Reeves? — Yes. 

435. That means that only one-seventieth of 
the population roughly are in receipt of an old- 
age pension, even under those liberal conditions? 
— Yes. 

436. Now supposing you apply that to this 
country, one-seventieth of 40,000,000 would be 

571.000 ? — Yea. 

437. So that, if even under the liberal con- 
ditions of New Zealand it is only one-seventieth 
of the population, would it not be fair to assume 
that it would be rather less here? — That is an 
assumption that anybody is at liberty to make. 

438. Would you consider it an unfair assump- 
tion ? — I think I should prefer my own figures. 

439. Of course, your figures are naturally the 
result of a guess, and the best estimate you could 
make without having much to go upon? — I 
admit that, to a great extent, they are guesses. 

440. The only practical experience which you 
could possibly have had would have been to have 
had the case of New Zealand before you, and it 
was not before you at the time, was if? — No. 

441. Because your estimate was made before 
the Act in New Zealand had come into anything 
like practical operation? — I do not think it was 
passed even. 

442. I think it was passed, hut there was no 
experience of its working, if I remember rightly. 
Supposing that now you were making an esti- 
mate, you would naturally consider what the 
effect in New Zealand had been of a Bill, much 
more liberal, it is true, hut more or less on the 
same lines? — Yes. 

443. So, taking tKe New Zealand Bill into 
account, and how it has worked, would it not be 

n 2 fair 
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Mr. Uoyd-George — continued, 
fair to say that not more than one-seventieth of 
our population would claim a pension under this 
Bill? — it would be a fair assumption to make, 
certainly. 

444. Instead of 655,000 on the New Zealand 
basis receiving a pension, it would only be 
571,000. Now that, at the rate of 6s. a week, 
would be a deduction of 1,300,000?. from your 
estimate? — Yes. 

445. Supposing another condition of the New 
Zealand Act were put into operation here, that 
where you have, husband and wife both over 65 
years of age claiming the pension, you would not 
give the same pension to both ; I mean that you 
would not give 6s. to each, but you would say : 
“We will give, instead of 12s., say, 10s., or 
9s. 6 d.” Would you consider that fair? — That 
would be quite reasonable, I think. 

446. Supposing- it were on the basis of giving 
less where two of the pensioners, being husband 
and wife, cohabited, would you consider 4s. 6d. 
an unfair estimate for the whole country instead 
of 6s.? — I am afraid I have not any figure at 
all to show me the proportion of married people 
to single over 65. 

447. Do you think that one-third would be 
an unfa ir p roportion ? — I am afraid I cannot say. 

448. Would you consider that excessive? — 
The figure could be obtained from the Registrar- 
General, I think. 

449. Taking 6s. for each applicant, supposing 
that you make a payment in respect of married 
people, would you consider one-third as being 
a very extravagant reduction? — I think it 
reasonable. 

450. Therefore, that would, be 4s. 6 d. instead 
of 6s.? — Yes. 


451. Then I would also ask you to make a 
deduction in respect of the country. In London 
you might get 7s. per head given ; in the country 
you would probably not get more than 5s. per 
head given; so, therefore, 4s. 6<?., taking every- 
thing into account, would not be an unfair 
average for the whole country ?— Possibly not. 

452. That would be a deduction of another 
third from your estimate if the Bill proceeded on 
those lines?— Yes. I am afraid it is rather a 
big “ if,” but it would' be the case. 

453. But in what respect — I do not want a 
conjectural estimate?— I think it is very much 
in the air... 

454. But I want to know what is in the air? 
—Until I went myself into the figures more 
carefully, I could not answer. These are figures 
suggested to me orally. 

455. But what is in the air, to begin with? 
-Lhe proposal of making a deduction in respect of 
two people cohabiting is a practical proposal, is 
it not. —Yes ; but I do not know 'at all whether 
one-tlurd is fair. The Registrar-General has 
got figures, and I should like to know them. If 
he gave me the figures I could deal with them. 

456. Could you get the figures?— Yes, per- 
fectly easily I could get .them. 

457. That is rather an important point?— No 

doubt, if the Honourable Member kindly wrote 
down eractly what he required, I could vet it 
from the Registrar-General. ^ 


Mr. Lloyd George — continued. 

458. I- will do so. That would. he a very k 
portant deduction, would it not?— Yes. " 

459. It would be a deduction of one-third from 
the total estimate. The first deduction would 
bring it down from 10,300,000 to- 9,000^000?— 
You would find a great difficulty, not in’gettW- 
the proportion of married people to single peoplf 
hut the proportion of cases where husband and 
wife were both over 65.. There niust be manv 
husbands over 65 with wives very much vouW 

460. I know. The whole thing at the present, 
moment is purely guess ; for instance, you can 
only guess the number of thrifty people?— Yes, 
it is a guess. 

461. Could you not make a guess at the other 
figure, having first of all consulted- the bocal 
Government Board, whose inspectors might be- 
able to assist? — The Registrar-General is the 
more likely person to supply the informafion. 

462. This is really of the very essence of the 
estimate? — I do. not know that the Registrar- 
General could give the information, but he is the 
only man who possibly could from the statistics 
which are collected from, the centres. 

463. Any estimate would be unreliable. 
Surely it is a most important element in the 
cost? — Yes, certainly. 

464. And any estimate is exaggerated until 
we get that? — Yea. 

465. There is another .deduction; I do not 
know whether it was considered, and that is a 
deduction for soldiers and Civil Servants and 
policemen who are in receipt of a pension already 
from the State. I do not observe that there is 
anything in respect of those on. the face of this 
document? — I cannot remember, but I hardly 
think it could have been' left out of account. 

466. I cannot find anything in the report 
which takes it specifically into account?— I will 
make a note of that. 

Chairman. 

467. Did you not, in your test sentence, have 
upon your card a question as to whether they 
were in receipt of pensions. If you look at 
page 8 of the Appendix you. will find that your 
enumeration card sets out a question as to 
whether there is a pension from former em- 
ployers? — I remember that now. 

468. That shows that you considered the pea* 
sion of Civil Servants in dealing with the que^ 
tion of how many had more thdn 10s. a week. 
— -Certainly. I had forgotten that for the 
moment. 

Mr. Lloyd- George. 

469. I do not know what a policeman would 
get. I do not know tvhether you considered t&e 
pension of under 10s. There is no deduction 
on the face of this in respect of those, flow 
have you considered at all the question of n° w 
the money is to be raised? — No ; I have never 
looked at it from a sufficiently practical pom 

of view to have .considered that question. 

470. You have not 1 gone into it ait all ? 

471. You - v ''' ^ 

pared this 

472. We 
Denmark th 


am. not go into it wii,cu j— r 
report?^ — No. , . - , . • 

had evidence the other day 
te monpy is. raised’ largely 0Q * e jj Qf 
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Mr. Lloyd-George — continued. 

\’ow how much on beer would raise 9,000,000/. 
here?— I should not like to give you a figure to 
use but I should think from 3s. to 4s. extra per 

To what extent would that increase the 
price of a pint of beer ? — I am afraid I could not 
tell you. 

474 . "What is the charge now on beer? — It is 
II. M, I think. 

475 . And it would mean an increase of how 
muck?— Of 3s. or 4s. at least, I should th i nk, 
but there might be a tremendous falling off in 
the consumption. 

476 . Now what *do you say about a duty on 
jngarfl—At present it is on an elaborate scale. 
The highest duty is 2s. 6 d. a cwt. That pro- 
duces 6 , 000 , 000 /. 

477. An additional Is. 2d. would produce 

9.000. 000/.? — Yea, Is. 9 d., added to the present 

2*. 6 d. 

478. You have not considered' anything like 
the question of taxation of ground values? — 
Xot in connection with this subject. I have 
always looked upon any taxation of ground 
values, if it ever came about, as a source of local 
revenue rather than Imperial revenue. 

479. But, whatever it would be, it would have 
to be something that was likely to produce a per- 
manent revenue? — Certainly. 

480. And a growing revenue ? — And a grow- 
ing revenue. ' 

481. How much does tea produce ? — Tea pro- 
duces about 1,000, 000/.. per penny. At present 
it is §d. per pound, and it produces about 

6 . 000 . 000 /. 

482. So that you would require 9 d. per pound 
to produce 9,000,000/. ? — Yes. That would 
not be a fair figure, because the consumption 
would be certain to fall. 


Chairman. 

483. A shilling tax on wheat produces 
2,500,000/. a year? — Yes. 

484. 4s. would produce, for the present at any 
rate, 10,000,000/. ?— Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 

485. If the import decreased as the result of 
the tax, you would he left in the lurch, would 
you not? — Yes. 

486. You have not gone ' into the question 
of old-age pensions in Denmark? — No, I have 
not, heyond reading a book upon Denmark at the 
time when I wrote this report. 

Mr. Govlding. 

487. When you were estimating this expen- 
diture here, did you take into account at all the 
evidence of Sir Henry Longley, who said that 
the Charity Commissioners control funds to the 
amount of nearly 1,000,000/. a year, taking alms- 
houses, pensions, and doles?— No. 

488. 611,000/. odd and 327,000/. odd, appK- 
cable for distribution to the poor, making a total 
of 938,000/. a year. That was not taken into 
consideration ? — No. 


Chairman. 

489. Did not you take into consideration, in 
calculating the various incomes of the people, 
what they received from charity funds? — No, I 
did not take that into account. 

490. But your card asks them to state all their 
earnings? — -Yes; I beg pardon. 
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■Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 
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Mr. Ernest Flower. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 


Mr. Grant Lawson. 
Mr. Pemberton. 
Colonel Pilkington. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackleton 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON in the Chair. 


Mr. W. C. Steadman, Examined. 


Chairman. 

491. There was a Conference, I believe, held in 
■January, 1902, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, convened jointly by the Trades Union 
Congress and the Co-operative Union Congress, 
was there not? — Yes. 

492. Over that you presided ? — The first day. 
If you would allow me I should like to go back to 
the reason why that Conference was called. 

493. Certainly? — For several years past reso- 
lutions have been passed at our Trades Union 
Congresses dealing with this subject of old-age 
pensions, and at the Congress held at Swansea, in 
1901, the following resolution, moved by myself, 
Avas unanimously agreed to : “ That in the opinion 
of this Congress no scheme dealing- with old-age 
pensions -will be satisfactory to the whole of the 
workers in this country which seeks to subsidise 
existing pension societies, or which connects pen- 
sions with any institutions that will mark them 
with the stigma of pauperism. The only legisla- 
tion' that will solve the problem presented by age 
and poverty in modern industrial life is that 
which recognises the pension as a civil right 
which may be claimed by any citizen on reaching 
a given age. And we further call upon, the 
Government to cany out the pledges given by its 
supporters at the general election of 1895, which 
up to the present time have been ignored. And 
we instruct the Parliamentary Committee ” 
(that is, the Parliamentary Committee that is 
elected from the Coagress) "to convene a 
National Conference of representatives of Trades 
U nions, Co-operative, and Friendly Societies to 
formulate a scheme which in its opinion would he 
practicable and approved by the people.” That 
resolution was unanimously agreed to, and, of 
course, you see by the instruction in the latter 

ortion of it, was the means of the calling of this 
onference. 

494. At Swansea, in moving the resolution, ot 
in the course of the speeches in support of it, was 
anything said about the financial aspect? — Only 
by myself as mover of the resolution. I claim 
that it is the duty of statesmen to find the money 


Chairman — continued, 
that would be required for a general scheme of 
old-age pensions ; but if asked my own opinion 
as to where the money should come from, I say 
from a graduated income tax. 

495. So that the people who pay income tax 
would provide all the money for those who are 
left without incomes at 65 ? — That is so. 

496. Have you xvorked out how much money 
would be required ?.— Charles Booth worked out 
the total amount, and, of course, he bases it on 
the total number of persons over a given age. 
The Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, iu 
addressing a meeting of Friendly Spciety men, 
said the total amount that would be wanted 
would be 30 or 40 millions. But my opinion 
is that all these figures are based upon hypotheses. 
It would be impossible for any man, however 
able he might be in calculating figures, to ascer- 
tain the total amount that would be required for 
a general scheme of old-age pensions until the 
scheme itself was in operation. By that time you 
would know the total number of recipients of the 
pension, 

497. But if the pension was universal on 
coming to the age of 65, there is no hypothesis ss 
to how many people are over 65. That is given 
in. the census ? — No; but then it does not folk* 
that every person over 65 would take a pension. 
For instance, there are a number of Trades 
Unions that have a superannuation fund based 
upon membership of a society. When a man 
has been a member sufficiently long to entitle 
him to that superannuation, providing he can 
still get employment in his trade, he will no 
claim, it. 

498. You think that a large number of people 
would not claim them because they had pensions 
from their Trades Unions?— No, I am not no* 
referring in a general sense to workmen; 11 
what I say is that there arc workmen to-day t * 
will not claim their superannuation! fro* 11 ® 
Trades Union if they can 1 follow their emp ®. 
ment. They prefer to follow their employ®® 
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[Continued. 


Cltairnucn — continued. 


Chairman — continued 

and receive their wages as mechanics to getting 
"i. or 10s. a week from tlieir society. 

499. Would your scheme prevent a man work- 
ing if he was drawing a pension? — The Union 
itself would hot pay the man a pension if he was 
working at his trade. 

500. But I mean if he was drawing one of the 
pensions that, you' proposed in your resolution at 
Swansea from the State, would he he allowed to 
work? — I should not think he would apply for 
the pension unless he was disabled from working. 

501. But supposing he was drawing, a pen- 
sion, would, you allow him to work,j cgk would 
you not ? — Yes, certainly. The Uniop. , would 
not interfere between the pension a man is 
getting from the State and his individual 
liberty to earmniore money if he could. 

502. As 'a matter of fact, the Trade Unions 
do not pay, the pension if a man is still working 
at lxis trade, do they? — No, he does not apply 
for it while he is working at his trade. 

503. Then in .consequence of this resolution 
which you carried at the Swansea Congress, 
this other congress took place that I have men- 
tioned in -January, 1902? — Yes. We issued in- 
vitations in accordance with the resolution to 
the Co-operative Societies, the Trades Unions, 
and the Friendly Societies. Unfortunately , the 
Friendly Societies were prevented from taking 
part in that Conference, because they had got 
no mandate from, their own members.. You 
see,- they bold an Annual Conference, the same 
as the Trades jU nions do, and their Conference 
was not held in time for them to take part in 
our Conference. . 

504. Had £h.p reason which they gave any- 
thing to do wjth that part of your resolution 
which condemns -the subsidising of Friendly 
Societies?— Up,; they did not, state that as a 
reason. Tliey gave, the reason which I have 
already given to you. 

505. At the Congress, so that the people might 
know what they were going to discuss, you cir- 
culated several schemes of old-age pensions, did 
you not?— Yep. ’. 

506. I believe' there were at least 10 different 

schemes circulated? — There were' 12 schemes 
circulated. • ' 

507. Was 1 one : based upon the report of Mr. 
Chaplin’s Committee', as this Bill is? — Yes. 

508. And did that come on for discussion? — 
no. 

509. A resolution was passed to take as the 
basis of discussion one of the other schemes, was 
it not? — Yes, 1 one which the organising com* 
oittee itself suggested. I might say in refer- 
ence to the Conference, showing that it was re- 
P^entativo in its character, that there were in 

394 delegates, representing a total member- 
ship of 2,441,000.' . 

olQ. I should -like to ask yon upon that, do 
these delegates , receive instruction from their 
Union or Co-operative Society before, they , come 
as to. how. they are to ,vote?— That all depends 
°n whether tho .agenda, 19 sent pu^in sufficient 
“rii t-Jrcm. tp bring d;t before tjieir fliembevai 
bll. In. this. cape ,^,yejry fqll agenda, paper, ^ -yvaa 
rti ♦ °^’ ^ s -. T: understand ?-r-The only agenda 
at - Wai * Whs .khe’ agenda .withr.thes'e, 12, 


schemes, and yon will notice, if you have read 
it, that the heading states that the Arranger- 
ments Committee for the Old-age Pension Con- 
ference, after due consideration of the terms of 
the resolution of the Swansea Congress, found 
that they had no authority to draw up any reso- 
lution on the subject. They decided, therefore, 
to draft a brief summary of the chief points of 
some of the schemes which had been suggested 
by different persons, which, in their judgment,, 
would be the best way to deal with the problem 
of old-age pensions ; that these should form the 
basis for discussion in the nature of an agenda 
for the use of delegates attending the Con- 
ference. 

512. In your own Union did you discuss those 
12 alternative plans which were before the Con- 
gress? — No, not those 12 plans, because we had 
already discussed the question of a general 
scheme of old-age pensions, and the members of 
my Union .are unanimously iu agreement with 
the resolutions which have previously been 
passed by various Trade Union Congresses. 

.513. They declared that the scheme must be 
non-contributory, universal in its application, 
that. the. pension age should be 60, and the 
amount of pension 5s. a week? — Yes. 

514. You took the chair, and in making the 
opening remarks, did' you deal with the financial 
side of the question at that Conference? — -X do 
not think I dealt with it there at all; but I 
have dealt with it at a Trades Union Con- 
gress, and that is the like which I take ; and 
I still adhere to the view that the money should 
come from a graduated income tax. 

516. Do you remember whether any of the 
speakers at the Memorial Hall Conference dealt 
with where the money was to come from ? — No ; 
only that it should come from the Government. 

Mr. C banning. 

616. It was not to' come from the rates? — Not 
to come from the rates. I will deal with the 
various resolutions which were passed at that 
Conference. 

Chairman. 

517. We come, on the second day of the Con- 
ference, to the question of the rates ; but on 
the first day certain resolutions were proposed# 
and perhaps you would kindly read first Mr. 
Itogera’ resolution? — I do not know if you 
notice this, but on page 4 of the schemes which 
were printed and sent round to the delegates, 
under No. 10, there is this: ‘‘Note. — The Joint 
Committee, after giving considerable attention 
to the schemes and suggestions foreshadowed 
above, favourably agree in recommending the 
provisions of No. 10 to the consideration of 
delegates attending the Conference.” Now No. 
10 is : “ That the scheme be non-coiitributorv, 
universal in its application, and that the publio 
should pay ; that the pension age should be 60, 
and the amount 5s. per week.” There are five 
principles embodied there. 

• 518. With regard to Clause 3, which you have 
just read, stating that the public shall- pay, do 
you . read that as. meaning not the- whole of the 
public* but only, income-tax payers ? — We mean's 
by that that the Government should pay. 

519. Because 
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Oliavrmaoi — continued. 


519. Because you put it as an interrogatory, 
“Who sliall pay?” and then, in brackets “the 
public”? — Of course, we claim that the public 
pay for everything at the present time. I might 
say, because I want to be perfectly fair in giving 
my evidence, that there were two Friendly 
Societies represented at this Conference, one the 
Sir Robert Peel Provident Society, of 1,400 
members, and the other the Royal Hearts of 
Oak Benefit Yearly Dividing Society, of 15,000 
members. This was our first resolution, and 
this, of course, would deal with the first point 
— that the scheme be non-contributory : “ This 
Conference affirms the fundamental necessity 
of any national scheme of old-age pensions being 
entirely non- contributory, and is strongly of 
opinion that such a pension scheme based on 
any proportion of direct contributions to the 
funds would be unsatisfactory and unworkable.” 
That resolution was canned unanimously. 

520. Was there some discussion? — None 
against it. Those who spoke, spoke for Mr. 
Rogers, who moved it ; he is a Trade Unionist. 
Mr. Aldridge, of the Guildford Co-operative 
Society, seconded it. 

521. But there was no discussion against it? — 
There was no discussion against this resolution. 

522. This was in January, 1902? — Yes ; the 
dates were the 14th and 15th of January, 1902. 

523. That was a scheme dealing with the ques- 
tion of contribution? — Yes. 

524. Then we come to the next resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr. Maddison, and will yon read that P 
— “That any scheme, to he acceptable to this 
Conference, must be universal in its application, 
and this Conference further believes that, quite 
apart from any consideration of cost, to attempt 
to discriminate between the needy and the affluent 
would stamp it with the taint of pauperism and 
lower the dignity of the recipient, and that in- 
quiries into the character of individuals would 
reduce it to the level of charity, which would be 
repugnant to the feelings of the country gene- 
rally.” There was an amendment moved to that 
resolution. The amendment was moved hv Air 
Medhurst, who represented the Royal Hearts of 
Oak Yearly Dividing Society, and this was his 
amendment: “That no scheme can meet with 
the approval of this Conference which does not 
distinguish between the thrifty or otherwise de- 
serving and the dissolute and deliberately thrift- 
less members of the community.” When that 
amendment was put to the Conference only the 
mover voted for it. 


b % b : The mover represented the Royal Hearts 
of Oak Society, -which you have just mentioned 
to us as having 16,000 members ? Yes 

526. Was lie supposed to speak for the 16,000 
or as an mihvulnal P— He was supposed to Bpeal 
for the 16 000, the same as a miners’ representa- 
tive would speak for the 300,000 which he was 
representing. 

527. There was another friendly society gen- 
tleraan present, you said just nowP—Yee 

528 He was a member of the Sir Eohert Peel 
Friendly Society?— Yes. 

529 And do yon happen to remember whethei 
he^took any part in that discussion P— No, he did 


C hail-man — continued. 

63H As you know from your experienee 
this House, and as we know, the votmga M ?” 
always quite clearly indicate the trend of fe. 
Did many people walk out, as it is called Z 
House, and not vote ? — No. “ e 

531. The whole meeting voted ?_I have 
thing else to say on that noint. After this c7 
ference ™ over * January, the Co-opeiafa 
Societies held tlieir Anuual Conference at ErS 
the following Whit week I think, sueakS 
from memory they had perhaps 1,200 delejatJ 
They had had ample time, from January mffl 
then, to bring the whole matter before evsir 
branch of the Co-operative Union, and mm 
mously they endorsed the principles arrived it 
at the Conference. 


532. We are having a witness to say what they 
did at their Conference, and what the feeling wai 
there. We may take it that your Conference, 
with the exception of this gentleman represent- 
ing the Royal Hearts of Oak, were unanimously 
of opinion that you should not distinguish be- 
tween persons on the ground of their character? 
— That is so. 


533. So that we may take it that the working 
men of the country, as represented at this Con- 
gress, would be willing to give a pension to a 
man who has just come out of prison?— Yes. I 
will read the speech of Mr. Maddison, who is a 
gentleman well known to yourself, an ex-JIem- 
ber of this House. You will find that he even 
advocated that a common prostitute, if she lived 
to 60 years of age, should be entitled to her pen- 
sion. 

534. That shows very clearly .what the line 
taken was. After that, you came to another re- 
solution, which appears to have been of a finan- 
cial description, dealing with the question of who 
shall pay? — Yes. This settles the point which 
^ou raised “about the people” in brackets: 

‘ That in the opinion of this Conference of Trades 
Unionists, Co-operative and other Societies, it 
is the duty of tire State, by means of Imperial 
and local taxation, to meet the expenditure in- 
volved in the establishment of a' scheme of old- 
age pensions.” 

535. To that an amendment was moved?— 
To that an amendment was moved by Mr. Cur- 
ran, of the Gas Workers’ Union, to substitute for 
the words “local and Imperial taxation” the 
words, “ the taxation of land values and the ap- 
propriation by the Government of royalties on 
minerals.” 


536. To provide the 30,000,000fi or so which 
would be required. Iu other words, to produce 
the money that would be required for a universal 
scheme ? — Yes. Mr. Curran withdrew his amend- 
ment. There was strong opposition to it; and 
then Mr. Lewington, of the Barge Builders' Co- 
operative Society, moved to omit the words "and 
local,” so that, of course, left it as- the dulvoi 
the State by means of Imperial taxation. The 
words “ and local ” being deleted, that was agreed 
to. So that the resolution, as amended, was that 
it wars the duty of the State, by means of Im- 
perial taxation, to meet the expenditure. 

537. Did anybody take the point of the corf 
of the administration which would be involved 

ID 
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Chairman — continued. 

in making the whole thing manageable from, a 
Central department ?- — No, I do not find that. 

538. Of course, what we want to know is 
whether stress was laid on these matters. If 
stress was not laid on them pi'obably you would 
not remember them? — The only financial refer- 
ence that was made was made, I see, by the mover 
of the resolution, Mr. Smillie, of the Miners’ 
Federation. He states that “ there were 20 or 30 
different ideas as to how the money could he 
raised. There was the taxation of land values, 
of mining royalties, the graduated income tax on 
incomes of over 400Z. or 500Z. a year, etc. But 
they should not shut their eyes to the fact that so 
long as the social system continued as now, by 
whatever means the money was raised, the 
worker would have to pay for it.” That is the 
only reference. 

539. Then there was no stress laid on the ques- 
tion. of the expense of administration of a central- 
ised system? — No. 

540. You then carried that with the amend- 
ment to leave out “ and local ” ? — Yes. 

541. Audi you proceeded to another resolution ? 
— Ye9 ; that would be the second day, when Mr. 
Ben Jones, of the Wholesale Co-operative 
Society, was in the chair. 

542. You were present? — Yes, I was present. 
I was the Chairman of the Organising Committee 
of that Conference. The fourth resolution was : 

“ This Conference desires to strongly affirm the 
principle that each citizen should be entitled to 
receive a pension from the State on arriving at 
the age of 60 years.” And that was agreed to. 

543. Was it not proposed by Mr. Rogers to 
strike out 60 and substitute 65 ? The “ Times” 
report says that Mr. Rogers, of the "Vellum 
Binders’ Society, proposed as an amendment to 
delete “60” and substitute “65”? — Yes, Mr. 
Rogers did move an amendment to raise the age 
to 65. 

544. And did some discussion take place upon 
that? — Yes, there was some discussion. ; Mr. 
Mitchell, of the Carlisle Trades Council, and 
Councillor Richards, of Leicester, and Mr. Orbell, 
of the Dockers, spoke. This is a verbatim report 
of that Conference, and it says : “A motion having 
been made ‘ that tire question be now put’ was 
adopted, and only a few bands held up for the 
amendment.” That is the official report. 
“ Upon being put to the vote the original resolu- 
tion was carried by a tremendous majority.” 

545. The scheme of that Congress put it at 60 
years of age, which would make it more expensive 
than a universal pension scheme at 65, of course ? 
—Yes, certainly. There are! more people of 60 
than there are people of 65 years of age. 

546. I am afraid that we do not know at pre- 
sent how many there are between 60 and 65, so I 
G&anot take what the extra expense would be. 
^°u then passed a resolution as to amount? — 
j No. 5 : ; “ That in the opinion of this Con- 
ference the amount of pension available for each 
citizen, male or female, on attaining the age of 
“0 years, should be at least 5s. per week.” 

547. To that an amendment was moved to sub- 
stitute 7s., was it not, and the Conference re- 
jected the amendment?— Yes, Mr. Curran, of the 

0.15 


Chairman — continued. 

Gasworkers, moved an amendment that it should 
be 7s., but the amendment was withdrawn , it was 
not voted upon, aud the orijruai resolution was 
carried. Then there was a concluding resolu- 
tion, if 1 am not boring you ? 

648. N ot at all ? — That this Conference urges 
upon the Government the urgent necessity of 
establishing a national system of old-age pen- 
sions which shall be universal in its application 
to all citizens, male and female, on attaining the 
age of 60 years, the pension to be at the rate at 
least 5s. per week; and that the entire cost of 
such scheme be met entirely by means of Im- 
perial taxation. That the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees of the Trade Union and the Co-operative 
Congresses be requested to take such steps as may 
seem to them most desirable to work conjointly 
in bringing the resolutions of this Conference to 
the attention of the Government and the country, 
including the promotion of an Old-age Pension 
Bill in Parliament.” 

549. I think you told us that although it was 
upon the agenda paper the scheme, which is 
similar to the scheme before this Committee, was 
not discussed at the Congress. Have you dis- 
cussed it since in your union? — No, we have not. 
We laid the twelve schemes before them, but the 
Organising Committee, of which I was the Chair- 
man, recommended No. 10, and the delegates 
agreed to our recommendation, showing that they 
had no desire to discuss the other schemes. 

550. Has scheme No. 5, which agrees with the 
Bill before this Committee, been discussel by your 
union since? — No, we should not attempt to dis- 
cuss a scheme which we do not agree with. I 
dealt with the scheme in my opening remarks as 
Chairman on the first day of the Conference. 

551. And the Conference agreed with you so 
thoroughly that no motion was made on the sub- 
ject? — They did not agree with me so much as 
they agreed with the Organising Committee ; and 
they preferred to discuss No. 10 to discussing the 
eleven -other schemes which were) put before them. 

562. A copy of the Bi'l was sent to you, I 
think, by tbe Clerk of the Committee? — Yes, I 
have the Bill. 

553. You were Chairman of the Organising 
Committee of this Congress? — Yea 

554. In that Organising Committee did you 
discuss each of these schemes, including No. 6 ? — 
We gave considerable attention to them, as we 
told the delegates, on the agenda. 

555. Did you make notes on each of those, in- 
cluding No. 5? — No. We simply said: “The 
Joint Committee, after giving considerable at- 
tention to the schemes and suggestions fore- 
shadowed above, favourably agree in recommend- 
ing the provisions of No. 10." 

566. Can you remember on what grounds you 
rejected No. 5, the scheme similar to this, and 
adopted No. 10?— Yes. ' But before I deal with 
that I should like to say that, following up the 
Conference, tbe Trades Union Congress was held 
last September in London ; 500 delegates were 
present at that Congress. I was its chairman, 
and that Congress unanimously agreed to the 
scheme that was arrived at by tbe Joint Confer- 
ence ; so that practically now th? whole of tbe 

j; Trade 
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Cliair’inu/w— continued. 

Trade Unionists and tlie Co-operators of the 
country are agreed upon the scheme that was 
adopted at the Joint Conference in the Memorial 
Hail. The Bill was not printed then, but we 
objected to the report of Mr. Chaplin’s Com- 
mittee, because it was not general in its scope. 
After making deductions for imprisonment, pau- 
perism, etc., it practically boiled down the re- 
cipients who would be entitled to a pension to 
something like 655,000 persons. Now the Com- 
mittee say that that would cost, after allowing 
3 per cent, for administration purposes, 
10,300,0002. per annum. Personally I think, 
roughly .speaking, a pension for that number of 
132. per annum would mean in round figures 
about S, 000, 0002. ; that is leaving, according to 
the estimtaion, 2,300,0002. for administrative 
purposes. 

557. But the words of the Bill are, “Not less 
than five shillings or more than seven” ? — I will 
take it on its minimum — that is the five shill jugs. 

558. The resolution of your Congress was, 
“Not less than five shillings”? — -Yes, and the 
Bill goes for that, too. It gives from a minimum 

f rive shillings to a maximum of seven shillings. 
I am dealing now with what would be the total 
cost of the minimum of five shillings per week 
for the number of persons who would be entitled 
to a pension under the scope of this Bill. I am 
going to show, if I can, that this Bill is a penny 
wise and pound foolish policy, and it is going to 
throw all the burden upon the poor people of the 
nation, and not upon the rich people, who are 
able to bear it. Mr. Charles Booth says that 
there are over 400,000 persons in our work- 
houses to-day over G5 years of age, and I should 
assume that if there is that number over 65, there 
is most likely to be more over 60. But, at any 
rate, the Local Government Board are always 
able to get those statistics. 

559. The statistics for the 1st July, 1899, gave, 
outdoor and indoor combined, 278,718 ovpr G5. 
That is the return before us? — Mr. Booth’s 
figures are not quite correct, then. Now I will 
take it upon that basis. 

560. That was on a given day — the 1st July, 
1899 — and not throughout the year? — It costs 
more for administration in a workhouse than it 
costs to keep the inmate himself, and, with the 
exception of 4c2. per head which the Poor Law 
Guardians receive from the common poor fund, 
the whole of that cost falls upon the ratepayers. 
The proposed scheme of this Bill suggests that 
the Government should find 62. and that the rate- 
payers should find the other 72. Now, to take 
the parish where I am living, in East London— 
a very poor parish — the poor maintained in all 
our workhouses would not come within the scope 
of the Bill. We give 6,0002. a year away in out- 
door relief, which is equal to a rate of 4 d. in the 
pound, for which we do not receive a penny 
assistance from the Government; and on the top 
of that heavy expenditure which is coming out 
of the pockets of hundreds of men who do not 
average 15s a week as an income, you are going 
to throw a further burden of 2s. 8 U. per week 
for everv person who comes within the scope of 
this Bill for a pension, because the Government 


Chairman — continued, 
is only going to pay 2s. ’6\d. per week, and tb 
ratepayers have to find 2s. %\d. to make ud» 
maximum of 5s. per week. I was a Poor li w 
Guardian for three and a half years, and I know 
from experience that there are sons and dawh 
ters who are not in a position to assist t heir 
parents. You get a man up before you, and you 
charge him with non-maintenance of his father 
or mother, who is in We workhouse; he tells you 
he is a labourer wliose monev is, perhaps about 
a guinea a week, and he has a wife and two chil- 
dren. You cannot expect that man is going to 
subscribe anything towards the maintenance of 
his parent in the workhouse. But supposing that 
parent was entitled, although a pauper, as he it 
termed to-day, through the law to 5s. per week, 
there are thousands of children in this countij 
who would find a covering for their parent who 
cannot now find the covering and maintain the 
parent as well. You would ease, under a general 
scheme, the ratepayers of several millions per 
annum in that direction. But no. You say in 
this Bill that you are going to shut all that out, 
and you are going to pile up the expenditure 
upon the shoulders of those who cannot make 
ends meet at the present moment. And I say 
that is a penny wise ana pound foolish policy. 

561. Do you wish to say anything as regards 
the qualifications in Clause 6, which are iden- 
tical with Mr. Chaplin’s scheme, which was be- 
fore the Organising Committee? — I can only 
say that I do not agree, with the clause. 


Mr. Charming. 

562. I happened to be present at the Confer- 
ence myself, and I remember what passed, L 
it not the fact that the objections to what you 
might call the merit and the thrift tests, and 
also the objections to the fixing of an iucome 
limit, were freely discussed by a speaker on one 
of the main resolutions discussed on the first 
day, I think, by Mr. Rogers ? — Yes, that was so. 

563. In your opinion would it not be trae to 
say that the Conference had considered the argu- 
ments against the possibility of usefulness of 
these tests and the income limit, ana had de- 
liberately rejected them in considering that 
resolution ? — That is so. I should like to say 
that, although a Trades Unionist, I am equally 
strongly a Friendly Society man. I have been 
a member of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society 
(not the Royal Hearts of Oak) for 30 years. I 
wag four years on its Committee of Management 
and eight years a delegate. When I was a 
Member of this House a Bill came on one Wed- 
nesday afternoon — a private Member’s Bilk- 
dealing with this subject from the FrieMlV 
Society point of view, and the Bill was talked 
out ; hut I had an opportunity of saying a 
words in opposition to it. When we come 
discriminate between thrift and ttri ftlessnesa, 
we have to ask ourselves the reason why ® ea 
are not members of Friendly Societies, and when 
we take into consideration the circumstances o 
the average unskilled worker and his average 
workings, there is an answer at once why too 
sands and hundreds of thousands of men are . V 
members of Friendly Societies ; and wp conS ^ gt 
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Mr. Channing — continued, 
that those men have as much right to be looked 
after, because they are unable to help them- 
selves, as any skilled workman able to join both 
a Trades Union .and a friendly Society. 

Chairman. 

564. That Bill made it a condition of receiv- 
ing a pension that the applicant should be, or 
have been, a member of a Friendly Society, did 
it not? — I forget now the details of the Bill, 
but I know it dealt with Friendly Societies. 

Mr. Channing. 

565. To follow up my point, the Conference 
decided in favour of a universal scheme after 
the discussion of what were the principles of 
other schemes as regards contribution ana merit 
and income tests. Those were actually dis- 
cussed before you arrived at the conclusion that 
a universal scheme is a desirable scheme, as far 
as I can remember? — There were no other 
schemes discussed excepting those that we sug- 
gested to the Conference. 

566. You do not quite understand my ques- 
tion. My question is that the speeches of those 
who discussed the resolutions brought before 
Congress dealt with and condemned, with the 
assent of the Congress, the principles on which 
these other schemes are based? — The speeches 
travelled over the whole ground undoubtedly. 

567. That is what I thought. Now the first 
resolution which your Organising Committee 
submitted contemplated a contribution from the 
local rates. That is, the striking out of the 
local rates was the act of the Congress on an 
amendment moved, I understand? — Yes. Our 
third resolution embodied the words “Imperial 
and local taxation.” That was as drafted by the 
Organising Committee ; but the Conference 
itself deleted the words “ and local.” 

568. Your Organising Committee arrived at 
the conclusion that, on tile whole, local taxa- 
tion should not be excluded from the sources 
of revenue? — We arrived at the conclusion that 

should contribute a certain amount from 
local taxation, but the Organising Committee 
was only five members, and the 400 delegates 
did not agree with us. 

569. As a matter of fact, Imperial taxation 
more largely falls on the working classes who 
would receive pensions, does it not, than local 
rates do? — That is through the wretched system 
we have got of indirect taxation. 

Mr. Remnant. 

570. I should like to point out this : You say 
that this Rill was not in print at the time; 
hut it was actually in existence ; and, therefore, 
when you say that, it is very' clear to mv mind 
that this Bill was not considered by the Confer- 
ence. but an absolutely different scheme alto- 
Rether? — If J was ^ error 1 there I will with- 
draw what I said. 

. 571. As far as you are concerned, it was not 
•n print; hut it actually was. in print. This 
^henie was not before the Conference, although 
“was in existence? — Mr. Chaplin’s Committee's 
B cneme was before the' Organising Committee, 


Mr. Remnant — continued, 
and this Bill is drafted upon, that scheme ; and 
in that sense it was discussed by the Committee, 
but. not by the Conference. 

572. Therefore the result of the Conference 
does not really bear on this Bill? — Only in this 
sense — that the organised workers and the mem- 
bers of the Co-operative Societies would be 
against this Bill to a man. 

573. That is your opinion ; but it was not 
settled by the Conference, was it? — I cannot see 
your point there. Certainly it was settled by 
the Conference; what else did it mean? They 
agreed to certain resolutions; they even refused 
to discuss the scheme upon which your Bill is 
based ; and their resolutions have been endorsed 
at the Trades Union Congress and at the Co- 
operative Congress. 

574. During the discussion of the cost, were 
any special taxes alluded to? — No more than I 
have read out. There was an amendmemt moved 
that the cost should be met by taxing land values, 
but that was withdrawn. 

575. And by a graduated income tax? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

576. You read a passage from a gentleman’s 
speech who said that there were 20 or 30 ways of 
providing the money? — Yes — 'taxation of land 
values and mining royalties, and so on. 

Mr. Remnant. 

677. You did not go into details in reference to 
it? — No, it was only in a general way. 

Mr. Pemberton. 

578. I want to ask you whether the objec- 
tion which you have to the scheme before us in 
the Bill is one of principle or of practice — I mean 
do you think that these Pension Committees 
would find it in practice difficult to distinguish 
between those wlicv should be aged pensioners and 
those who should not ? — I think there would be a 
great difficulty, and I think the Conference felt 
that it would be a very difficult matter when they 
came to the question of discriminating between 
who should be entitled and who should not be 
entitled to a pension. 

579. I want to know whether your objection to 
this Bill is one of principle only, or because of 
the fact that it would he in practice difficult to 
carry out its provisions ? — My objection to it is 
one of principle. 

580. But apart from principle, supposing you 
admit the advisability of the Bill, do you think 
the machinery of the Pensions Committee is a 
practicable one or not?— No. There are two or 
thr.ee ways. You have the machinery already in 
existence through your Poor Law institutions 

* 581 But I mean * do you think it would be easy 
or possible for the Pensions Committee to decide 
who should under this Bill be capable of receiv- 
ijjry pensions or not: or do you think it- would 
be D too difficult?— I think they would have to go 
through a kind of Charity Organisation invest i- 
gat-ion before they found out who was reallv en- 
titled to the pension and who was not, and in 
many cases they would find themselves deceived, 

1 * .182. Do 
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Mr. Pemberton — continued. 

' 582. Do you think also that it would cause any 
jealousy between those who did not get pensions 
and those who did? — I should think it would 
cause great feeling between those wlio did not 
receive a pension and those who were in receipt 
of a pension. 

Mr. Goulding. 

583. Can you tell me how many members ol 
Trades Unions there are at present drawing old- 
age pensions under any Tracies Union scheme? — - 
N o, I could not. 

584. Have the Trades Unions, as a body, ever 
arrived at, or tried to arrive at, how many of their 
members receive old-age pensions under Trades 
Unions? — There is one society, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, which I believe has 
about 4,000 at the present time in receipt of what 
they term superannuation. They do not call it 
a pension. It is based upon membership. I 
think, speaking from memory, it commences at a 
minimum of os., going up to a maximum of 10s. 
per week, according to the membership of a man 
in the society. I know the time is 40 years’ 
membership ; that means that if an engineer 
finishes his apprenticeship at 21 years of age, 
joins the Society of Amalgamated Engineers, and 
lives to 61, then he is entitled to a superannuation 
of 10s. a week for the rest of his life. 

585. But are there 4,000 of those drawing 
at the present day 10s. a week? — According to 
what, the General Secretary of the Union told me, 

I believe there are about 4,000 on that fund at 
the present moment. But, then, they have a 
membership of 90,000. and the cost of that super- 
annuation is met by a weekly levy which amounts 
to oil. a member per week. 

o8C>. I ask you because, as far as I have been 
able to gather from Sir Edward Hamilton’s Com- 
mittee, I can see no trace as to the number of 
members of Trades Unions drawing anj old-age 
pension from Trades Union schemes?— I could 
not give the total number. 

o87. If there are 4,000 in one society drawing 
as much as 10s., there are probably others in some 
of the other Trades Union Societies ?— There are a 
number of Trades Union Societies that have this 
superannuation benefit attached to their other 
benefits. I think before Lord Rothschild’s Com- 
mittee a number of Unions put in a statement, 
anil if you look up the Blue Book of that Com- 
mittee I think you will find it there. I believe it 
gives the total number that is in receipt of the 
benefit and the amount being paid. 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 

588. I am sorry that I did not hear vonr evi 
donee. Ton will kindly tell me tf X am askin' 
any question that yon have already answered 
■Have yon reckoned up the probable cost of yon 
scheme to the country P-hS, I have not, beo^ns 
f J5T 5 13 to ascertain the total cost 

. *■? existence, as it does no 

follow that everybody at 65 years of age or ol 
60 years of age, as the case may he, woufd apply 
for a pension, even, if there was one. Take thi 
upper and middle classes, for instance I dc 
not suppose, even if they contributed towards . 


Mr. Lloyd-George — continued, 
scheme, they would be mean enough to tab h, 
a week from it. 01, 

589. Has the Trades Congress made anv esti 
mate as to what it would cost, or have you mad 
any yourself ?— The only information we hZ 
gov it from Mr. Charles Booth, who puts it .! 

06.000. 0001. P^s .tat 

590. The estimate of the cost under this Rill 
is about 8,000,000/., I gather? — That is only m 
own calculation. My figures may be wrong, but 
in round figures I tbink it would mean about 

8.000. 000/. That is apart from administration 

591. Do not you think it would be better to 

proceed by steps with a proposal of this character 
and to start with something a little modest to 
begin with?— With all due respect to you, those 
are the usual tactics of the politician," but they 
are not ours outside. 1 

592. You would start with tbe 26,000,000/. P 
— W e go for everybody. 

593. That is tbe ideal at which you are aim- 
ing, anyhow? — Yes, that is our ideal, and a very 
good one. 

594. You will take what you can get in the 
meantime? — We live to help those that cannot 
help themselves. 

595. I am not quarrelling with it, but I am 
only thinking of the practical side of it. Would 
you mind taking the Bill which we have before 
us ? I should like to ask you about the qualifi- 
cations. Qualification (a) you would agree to, I 
take it — that tbe recipient should be a British 
subject? — Yes, I do not object to that. 

596. “ (b) Is of tbe age of 65 years or up- 
wards ” ? — I adhere to tbe 60, as defined by the 
Congress. 

597 . What do you say about Qualification (o), 
as to having been convicted of an offence, ami 
sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment' 1 
• — I do not agree with that. 

598. Would you mind giving me your objec- 
tion to it? — Supposing a man has been im- 
prisoned, it is not to say once a criminal always 
a criminal, and even supposing he has been a 
criminal practically all his life, and be should 
live to a certain age, when he is no longer able, 
even by thieving or otherwise, to keep bimself 
where does he go ? He goes to the workhouse- 
and whether you like it or not, yon have to keep 
him 

599. That is 'sn ? — Then why should not yoc 
give him a pension, and keep him out of the 
■workhouse ? 

600. You would not discriminate between the 
criminal and the industrious workman P — Cer- 
tainly not. There is forgiveness for every man, 
and woman too, excepting, perhaps, some of 
them. 

Mr. Charming. 

601. As a matter of fact, criminals over 60 
are a very infinitesimal fraction of society, are 
they not ? — I suppose they are. The same applies 
to the drunkard. I do not suppose many of 
them live to that age. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 

602. Do you object to Qualification (d), 
not received Poor Law relief, other than medics! 

relset 
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Mr.. Lloyd-George— continued, 
jelief, unless under circumstances of a wholly 
exceptional character, during 20 years prior to 
tie application for a pension ” ? — Certainly ; I 
strongly object to that. _ 

(i03. Would you mind giving me your reason r 
^We have 200,000 or 300,000 people to-day in 
workhouses. Never mind what their past 
has been; they are there, and you have to keen 
them, and they are. costing the ratepayers in ad- 
ministration expenses double what they would 
cost under a scheme of old-age pensions. You 
are going to exclude all these people under this 
scheme, and you are going to, as it were, inten- 
sify the system of rating by making it harder 
still for the poor people who have to pay their 
rates indirectly, through their rent, to live. You 
would iwalfP it worse than it is now, whereas if 
these people who are in receipt of Poor Law re- 
lief, or otherwise, conld have a pension outside 
the workhouse, you would relieve the ratepayers 
of millions per annum. 

Ij04. You are putting it merely on the ground 
of relief to the ratepayers ? — I am putting it on 
the ground of expediency and economy. 

605. On this question of pauperism you know, 
from your experience as a Guardian, that there 
»e no end of people who practically live on the 
rates all their lives, and sometimes it is almost 
kreditary, we find, in the country. Do not you 
find that ? — Yes, to a certain extent that was my 
experience in Mile End. We would send them 
out, and they would come hack again. 

606. Would you really at the end of, say, 60 
years, when they had been living on the rates 
d 1 their lives, or, it may be, in Die workhouse, 
treat them, as pensioners, and put them on the 
same footing as an industrious working man who 
bad broken down? — I should certainly, because 
it would be a saving to the ratepayers into the 
bargain. 

607. But if it were not a saving to the rate- 
payers, you would not put them in the same 
category, would you? — I should. 

608. Even if it cost more money to the rate- 
payers? — But it would not cost more. 

609. But if you do not mind, that is a ques- 
tion of figures that you have not gone into, have 
your— Yes, I have. 

. I thought you told me y'ou had not gone 
“Mbe figures?— Which figures? 

611. The figures of what it would cost? — I 
worked out myself what it would cost, 
I*!.! k ft ve taken my figures from Charles Booth. 
A' n*vi out “y self w kat lb would cost under 
s niu, assuming, of course, that the persons 
i led under this Bill would he the number 
fiio aS i, CalcuIated ' b y •^ r - Chaplin’s Committee. 

'• But does Mr. Charles Booth say it would 
than !! S a mai1 or 8 woman a pension 

, S Iv e them something out of the rates, 
bis Jt aie S 0 bt' n g now? — I have read four of 
tj 0n a ^ e ® efl > an( l he has not gone into this ques- 


*ant t ^ i * 8 wba * I 8111 frying to get at. I 
for tk ° y° u bhis: Do you mind assuming 
cost m m ° raen *' bhat it is found that it would 
PeD« n -° re i ratepayers to give a man a 
° Q under this Bill, or under any other Bill, 


Mr. Lloyd-George — continued, 
than to continue him as a pauper ; would you 
still take him off the paupers’ list and put him 
on the pensioners’ list? — My answer to that is 
that it is use, supposing that a thing is going 
to happen that will not happen. 

614. But why do you say it will not happen? 
— Because I say it is impossible for it to cost 
more. 

615. But do you put it entirely on the score 
of cost? — I am not dealing with the ques- 
tion of cost now. You are dealing with the 
question of cost. 

616. I will put it specifically, because I want 
to get at your real objections to these qualifica- 
tions. I could give you many cases in the 
country where a pauper is in receipt of 3s. a 
week, and where he or she has been a pauper 
practically all his or her life. There are people 
of that sort. Do you mean to say that when he 
or she reaches 60 years of age you would take 
him or her off the category of paupers, and at 
once give a pension of 5s. a week? — Let me 
answer that question by asking you one. 

617. No? — As far as my experience goes, we 
have no people in our parish who all their lives 
have been in receipt of 3s. a week in the shape 
of outdoor relief. 

618. I can assure yott that there are many 
in the countiy who have been practically all 
their lives paupers ; that is, for 15 or 20 years 
receiving, say, 2s. 6 d. a week? — What age 
would they commence at? 

619. It may he at 30 or 40 ? — We do not give 
outdoor relief away in that form in my parish; 
we may to a widow. 

620. I want to know what you would do in a 
case of that sort, where for 15 or 20 years a 
pauper has been receiving 2s. 6 d. a week. 
Would you take him or her off the paupers' list 
the moment that he or she reached *60 and give 
os. a week ? — Yes, and give full civil rights too. 

021. Therefore, with you it is not a ques- 
tion of cost P— Not in the way you put it. 

622. Residence in the district of the Pension 
Authority is hardly a qualification that I need 
deal with? — That is a matter of detail. 

623. Now what about the income test? — You 
ask me in a general scheme where the money 
should come from ; and I say from a graduated 
income-tax. 

624. Pardon me; I have not made myself 
clear. I am taking you now to (f) : “ An in- 
come test for a recipient of a pension”? — I 
agree with that, certainly. I think that is a 
very fair proposal. 

625. Then (g) : “ Has endeavoured to the best 
of his ability, by his industry or by the exercise 
of reasonable providence, to make provision for 
himself and those immediately dependent upon 
him”? — What test would you apply in that 
case? 

626. Supposing there is a man in a district 
who has been a loafer all his life. In th« 
country, at any rate, there is no difficulty in dis - 
covering it and ear-marking him. Would you 
put him in the same category of a workman who 
has worked himself out and has no strength 
left ? — Certainly. 

G27. You would? — Loafer or no loafer be can 

go 
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Mr. Lloyil-Sem-ge—contvmed. 

into tlic workhouse; you cannot stop Mm 

nu going in there. 

(528. I agree ; but would you give linn a pen- 
sion ? — Certainly. . 

029. And you would give him the same pen- 
sion as a good workman? — Yes; but when } ou 
speak of a loafer, may I ask how the loafer, as 
vou term him, is created? 

030. I am not arguing now, but simply want- 
ing to get at your views, if you do not mind. 
2s ow you suggest a graduated income-tax, and 
one or two other things, do you not? — I sug- 
gest a graduated income tax, and I do not sug- 
gest anything else. 

031. I thought you .suggested mining 
royalties? — One of the delegates suggested that 
in his speech. 

032. what do you say to increasing, say, the 
dutr on beer, as is done in Denmark, for the 
purpose of raising an old-age pension fund? — 
I should not agree to that. 

633. "Why should not you agree to that? — 
Beer is the poor man’s beverage. I am a 
teetotaler myself ; but, after all, beer is the poor 
man’s beverage, and if you are going to increase 
the taxation upon that, you are going to make 
the poor keep the poor. 

634. I put the same question about sugar, 
and no doubt you would have the same objection 
to that. Would you object to increasing the 
duly ou sugar for the purpose of raising a fund 
for old-age pensions? — Yes, I should. 

635. I took it that you would if } r ou objected 
to the other? — For the same reason. 

636. Do you not think that with regard to 
any fund of this character, which will be largely, 
if not mostly, for the benefit of working men, 
working men themselves would rather like to 
feel that they were contributing towards the 
creation of the fund? — My general experience 
(tf working men. at any rate, of their representa- 
tives, is, no. 

637. You flunk they would object to contri- 
bute to a fund which would make provision for 
their old age? Would they not rather like to 
feel that this was a fund that they had been con- 
tributing to themselves, indirectly it may be, 
tin ough taxation all their lives? — In expressing 
the views of organised labour as demonstrated 
at. our annual Congresses, I should say they 
would object to contributing to. a fund. They 
do not believe in it, and I personally agree with 
them. 

638. You understand, that I mean through 
taxation : I do not mean contributing directly to 
al fund for old-age pensions, but by means of a 
tax? — I should personally object to contributing 
in any sense towards a general scheme of old- 
age pensions in any way through taxation. 

639. 1 think you said that the middle and the 
upper classes would not receive any benefit at all 
from an old-age pension scheme, " because they 
would not claim the pension? — I do not suppose 
they would be mean enough to claim it. 

640. I agree with you. Now would your 
notion be that the tax should fall exclusively on 
the class that would not benefit by it, and that the 
class that would benefit entirely by it should con- 
tribute nothing? — Certainly; for the simple 


Mr. Lloyd-Gewge — continued, 
reason that they are getting benefit every wed; of 
their lives from the labour of the working 
who would be entitled to that pension. 

Sir Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 

641. I understood you to say that you have 
been a guardian? — Yes. 

642. And you have been dealing with out- 
door relief occasionally? — Yes. 

643. The administration of relief?— -Yes. 

644. Is it not a very difficult matter to dis- 
criminate between the deserving and the un- 
deserving poor? — Of course the relieving office 
makes the investigation. 

645. Even supposing that he does his very 
best, is it not very often a difficult matter?- 
No doubt he gets done at times. 

646. It is abused at times ? — I have no doubt 
of that, of course. The system under which n 
give outdoor relief in my parish is that the appli- 
cant has to* show that life is in receipt of a few 
shillings or able to ear n a few shillings per week, 
and that a few shillings from our -Board to 
supplement his income will enable him to run 
along without coming to the workhouse. 

647. I do not ask you to go into details, but it 
is a difficult matter to discriminate between those 
whom I will call the well-deserving poor and 
those who are not well-deserving? — The cleverest 
are likely to- be had at times in a matter of that 
kind. 

648. For that reason you say there should be 
no investigation at all? — No investigation fora 
pension ; I think age should be sufficient. 

649. With regard to any contribution iron 
local rates, you are greatly against it, I under- 
stand ? — I am, because I claim that we are pay- 
ing enough now. 

650. And your Congresses are, too? — Tea. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

651. First, with reference to the whole of the 
schemes that were before the Conference, these 
twelve schemes were sent to the various societies? 
— Yes. 

652. Were they sent in good time for each 
society to consider the schemes? — Yk, ample 
time. 

653. And no doubt the reason why only one 
scheme was considered was because the delegates 
had had instructions from the separate sociene? 
after a discussion in their own committee rooms 
as to which scheme they were to vote for? bu 
whilst at the Conference none of the otter 
schemes were spoken to as schemes, still the argu- 
ments underlying all the schemes werebroug 

f oi-ward in discussion ?— Yes. in the ran 
speeches. - . 

654. This was not a Congress of 

to give, their own personal views, but l 
delegate Conference, and many of them— 8 , 

entirely all of them, I should think— had i 
instructions from the various societies as ^ 
to vote on the various schemes, had they 
should imagine so. , (0 . 

655. When these Conference 
gather that is the -usual way in which tne 

is done?: — Ye&. 656. This 
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Mr. Shackleton — continued. 

656. This was a Conference of representative 
mea— not men expressing their own views ; that 
is to be clearly understood ? — Yes. 


Mr. Remnant. 

657. You cannot say for certain what the views 
of the members are? — It is impossible for me — . 
and you as sensible men will realise it — to go 
round to 2,400.000 people and ask if these are 
their views. We can only get their expression 
of opinion through their representatives. 


Mr. Channing. 

658. They brought their credentials? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Chairman. 

669. They represented the opinion of the 
majority of their different bodies? — Yes, they 
did. I want to be honest with the Committee. 
I have nothing to hide. The schemes were not 
sent to the Friendly Societies, because at the 
initial stage of the Organising Committee we had 
it from the Friendly Societies that they had no 
mandate from the members, and could not take 
part in the Conference. We only sent the 
schemes to those bodies who were going to take 
part in the Conference, so that, as Mr. Shackle- 
ton says, they could bring them before their 
members, and their delegates could come there 
with instructions as to how they were to vote. 
That is the usual way. 


Mr. Shackleton. 

G60. This was a Conference mainly of Co- 
operative Societies and Trades Unions and one or 
tiro only of the Friendly Societies? — Yes, that 
is so. 

661. You are not giving the opinion of the* 
Friendly Societies? — No, I am not. 

GG2. You said it was decided that the various 
resolutions should be put in a Bill and presented 
to Parliament? — Yes. 

663. And that Bill stands now in tbe name of 
Yt. Channing, and, practically, tbe Bill includes 
the whole of the proposals ? — Mr. Channing’s 
Bill includes the whole of the five principles 
which that Conference agreed to. 

604. Now, with reference to the Trade Unions 
which have superannuation funds, they are not 
old-age pensions, because the members have no 
dam upon them unless they pay towards them. 

“ n °t compulsory on them to pay? — No. 

665. Some of them pay a bigger contribution 
or superannuation than they do for the ordinary 
oouents of the Society? — Yes. 

6. What would be possible for an engineer 
tn 35*. a week, would not be possible 

£ a labourer earning 18s. ?— No, he could not do 


:i. And wherever you find superannuation,. 

where higher wages are paid? — Yes; it is 
schem^ can have superannuation 

harp 63 • ^ Societ 7 a small one; we 

%p#^ n f ^ ^ Special Committee several 
U; ’ ^ We cann °t touch it, because, the Societv 
Cor n e S °^ 8ma ^’ tax "would be too heavy for 


Mr. Shackleton — continued. 

668. You would not get a reserve fund? — W e 
have a reserve fund. 

669. But you would not get one sufficient for 
the jpurpose ? — That is so. 

670. Now, why did the Conference refuse to 
specially eai'mark any particular form of taxa- 
tion to meet old-age pensions ? Could you give 
the reason of the Conference for that? — I think, 
speaking from memory, the chief reason was 
that they thought they were paying quite suffi- 
cient already towards the taxation of the country, 
without having any additional burden thrown 
upon them. 

671. The chief reason given, so far as I remem- 
ber it, was that if you specially earmarked any 
form of taxation for old-age pensions, in advo- 
cating old-age pensions you would also be advo- 
cating various reforms of the incidence of taxa- 
tion. Taking, for instance t the taxation of land 
values, or any other form of taxation specially 
mentioned, the Conference thought that to spe- 
cially earmark any particular forms of taxation 
would mean having to fight several other ques- 
tions along with the one of old-age pensions? — 
Yes. 

672. If I remember rightly, the chief speech 

that point was really directed to that? — I 

think that is correct. 

678. As to the question of its being somewhat 
of a relief to the rates, you estimate that 3 per 
cent, would cover the working expenses ? — I do 
not say that. 

674. But it has been estimated? — Mr . Chap- 
lin’s Committee did that. 

675. That means that 5s. 8 d. would cover each 
week each pension? — Yes. 

676. Taking an average man -or woman in the 
workhouse, the cost to the State is far more than 
5s. 8tl., is it not? — It varies in proportion with 
the treatment that is meted out to the inmates 
of a workhouse. I estimate it from a minimum 
of 10s. per week up to a maximum" of 14s. In 
mv own workhouse we give them good treatment 
— English meat, no margarine, Cork butter, and 
home-made bread, and all that. I had several 
letters sent to me, after that Conference, by 
various gentlemen from different parts of the 
country, which I nave saved, and one in. par- 
ticular told me that in his parish it was 14s. a 
week. 

G77. That includes administration? — Of 
course, that includes administration. I would 
repeat that the administration costs more than 
the keep of the inmate. 

G78. Speaking as Chairman of that Confer- 
ence, the expression of opinion given on that 
point was this, I understand it: That a large 
nnmber, especially of the labouring classes (and 
what I mean by “ tbe labouring classes ” is those 
earning less than 22s. or 23s. a week — say those 
earning 18s.), if they could have some assistance, 
say 5s. a week, for the mother or 5s. a week for 
the father, could house them, hut could not pos- 
sibly maintain them? — That is so, and that i8 
borne out by own. experience as a Guardian. 

679. With regard to the strong repugnance 
that there is to going into the workhouse, is it 

not 
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Mr. ShacJdeton — continued. 


not a fact that many of them would feel relieved 
if it were possible to remain with their children 
under a scheme of this kind ? — Greatly so. 

680. That view was expressed at the Confer- 
ence? — Exactly so. And the class whose earn- 
ings are below a guinea or a pound a week forms 
the greater proportion of the adult workers of the 
country. 

681. With reference to me exemptions which 
we find in tic Bill referred to the Committee, I 
want to put ’o' in a general way, and that will 
save a number of questions. The question of 
being criminals, the question of being street- 
corner men, and all the matters taking them out 
of the Bill were considered by the Congress ? — 
Every one of them. 

682. The feeling of the Congress was that so 
few of that class live to the ape of 65 that it was 
scarcely worth the expense of inquiry to weed 
them out? — For the few that would live. 

683. For the few that would live to that age 
the expense of inquiry would be so much that it 
would cost almost as much for the inquiry every 
year as it would cost to pension those who lived 
to that age? — Yes. 

684. A case was given to the Congress such 
as this : Supposing a man had during 20 years 
of his life, from 30 to 50, spent a considerable 
amount more of his money in drink than he 
should have done, but afterwards reformed, and 
for the next 15 years of his life was a respectable 
citizen, doing his duty, he would by the Bill be 
debarred from any benefits ?— Yes." 

685. The point was raised that any reference 
to a man's actions in his past life would be com- 
plicated by the question as to which part of his 
life you would take. If it was the nearest to the 
pension age, he would be disqualified ; but if it 
was the furthest away from the pension age, he 
would come in ; but still, taking two men, both 
might have spent a certain portion of their lives 
in a way which we do 

686. That view was 
I think ? — Yes, very 
and Mr. Maddison. 


not desire to see ? — Yes. 
placed before the Congress, 
folly, both by Mr. Rogers 


687 With regard to selecting these men, ar 
considering what part of their life you wou i 
regard ns being justifiable and whii part u' 
feol “8 of Congress. I sathe 
was that these eases were so few in numb, 
when the age was 65 that the question w, 

scarcely worth considering? Yes 1 

, And that the cost of administrate 
wo u d be so enhanced by the inquiry tha£ 
ould be more than it was worth ?-— Yes T1 
Comnuttee should also consider on that noh 
that every man who was a member of a Ci 
opera n-e Society or Trades Union was b 7 

' m. in tsfr £ X * IT a /“Y ma ’ 

Clause 6, sXn I? Y o“said S' Se °^' ° 
with Sub-section (1 , ' '• I n a e Le Ta “*"1 
pension 10s. a week"?— Yes f ““S 1 

890. But you would not say the Cone 
agreed with that. It eonld ™ e Congrei 


. — continued. 

The point was not settled by them?— If. 
not come up before them. ’ “ ^ 

692. I did not want you to seem to • 
evidence that the Congress had exprcL 8 ™ 
opinion on a point that was not .-OMiS,® 
That was not considered. Givin • mv 
view of F, I do not think it intend, to diacrh? 

aa * 8 ;, / i P T" : “V not taTe 10 *-, and etillY 
entitled to the 5s, or he may not be forW 
enough to have anything. UDate 


C hairman. 

693. Have you anything further to ,av?_r 
want to make myself clear upon that. V 
bhaokleton is quite correct. That question vift 
regard to the income of 10s. or 15s. p er Ci 
has never been discussed by the Conn™ 
al ‘no 0 , Ug ^ 1, ' fl ' S "? all 5' 1 have no abjection to it ' 
it a scheme was put forward hr vta 
some of the most deserving and thrifty, Id 
people, say 200,000 or 300,000 of them could 
get pensions, would you advise the Trade, 0m® 
Oongress to reject such a scheme?— TheY w«iU 
have to decide that for themselves. 

695. But I should like to know what roar 
advice would be; would you advise them to 
reject itP I should stand by the decision 
already arrived at by the Congress. 

696. You would say, pensions for all or 
nothing — with the possible exception of those 
having more than 10s. a week?— Yes, that is 
the line I should take. 

697. Even if it seemed impossible, for finan- 
cial reasons, ever to get the scheme that von 
propose, you would not advise a Trades Union 
Congress to accept the more moderate scheme 
of this Bill? — I could only deal with that point 
when it arose. We sometimes ask for an in* 
Cr ^f e wa & es ’ an( l do not always get it alL 

698. But this was one of the schemes put 
before your Congress on the agenda paper; so, 
therefore, it did arise? — Yes. 

699. You would not advise them, if they could 
not get all that they wanted, to take all thev 
could get? — No. 


Mr. Clianning. 

700. I think that your answers to Mr. Lloyd- 
George were perhaps a little misunderstood 
Did you wish to convey that, in your opinion, 
the whole of the old-age pension fund was to 
come from the taxation of the richer classes, or 
did you mean to adopt the position of the Con- 
ference, that it should come from Imperial tasa- 
tion ? — Broadly speaking, I agree with the prin- 
ciple laid down at the Conference, that it should 
come from Imperial taxation. That mean! 
everybody contributing towards it But if 
more money was required, and I was asked 
where that money should come from, I should 
say from a graduated income tax. 


Chairman. 

701. Then it would not be correct to say that 
the view that you have set before U3 this after- 
noon is that the whole of the contribution WJ 
this purpose should come from the richer classy- 
— I say this : The Conference said that the 
nioney 
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Chairman — continued, 
money should come from Imperial taxation, 
which I agree witli, and Imperial taxation, is a 
fund that every person contributes to. But, say 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, after 
all, would have to find the money for olcf-age 
pensions, said, “ Yow I must have some other 
‘ource of income for old-age pensions,” then I 


Cha irmccn — continued. 

say it should come from a graduated income 
tax. 

702. This would be an additional charge ; 
and, therefore, would require additional re- 
venue? — If he said that he wanted another 
source of income, then I say it should come from 
there. 


Mr. William Chouks (a Member of the House), Examined. 


CJuxirmun. 

703. You are Chairman of the Poplar Board 
of Guardians? — Yes. 

704. You have for a great many years made a 
study of the question of the administration of 
the Poor Law, have you not? — I have. 

705. And you have actually been engaged 
iu administering it ? — Y es . 

TOG. It has been stated before this Committee 
that if such a scheme of old-age pensions as is set 
out in this Bill was established a very large 
number of those over 65 now in the workhouses 
could go out and live with their friends. Have 
you any practical experience of whether that is 
so or not? — Yes, I have some practical experi- 
ence, and I regret that it does not quite cany that 
out. In 1899 111© Poplar Guardians appointed 
u Special Committee to go into that very point, 
aud this is the report. The reference was : “ To 
consider (lj any cases of inmates over 60 years of 
age who have relations or friends capable and 
willing to take charge of them. (2) The best 
means of providing additional accommodation, 
aud to report thereon.” I do not think it is 
necessary to read further. "We went into it very 
carefully, and the words which we use are : “We 
aiv satisfied that they would not be as well looked 
after aud caved for out of tbe workhouse as they 
are at the present time.” We have got 1,000 
iumates over 60. Having regard to the age and 
infirmity of such persons, some of whom are 
blind and others quite helpless, we are satisfied 
that they would not he as well looked after and 
cared for out of the workhouse as thev are at the 
present time. This appears to be fully recog- 
nised by the inmates themselves, many of whom 
•si>oke gratefully of the attention they receive 
and the- comforts they enjoy in the workhouse, 
and expressed a strong desire to be allowed to 
iviuain. We have, however, set aside for further 
inquiry all cases where there appeared to be any 
prospect of relatives or friends being able to pro- 
vide suitable accommodation in the event of the 
buardians agreeing to allow outdoor relief.” 
Jlien our subsequent report runs thus : Adopted 
by the Board on July 12, 1899. Your Committee 
nave now to report the completion of their in- 
juries in pursuance of the first portion of the 
wards reference of October 19th, 1898. On the 
. *^pnl last w© reported that we had seen and 
inquired into the circumstances of about 1,000 
a Jfd iumates of 'the workhouse, but that iu the 
majority of cases, having regal’d to the age and 
infirmity of such persons, some of whom were 
> md and others quite helpless, we were satisfied 

1 at they would not be as well cared for out of 


C'huit •man — continued. 

the workhouse. This was fully recognised by 
the inmates themselves, man}' of whom spoke 
gratefully of the treatment they received, and ex- 
pressed a strong desire to be allowed to remain 
in the workhouse, where they were happy and 
comfortable. We, however, set aside for further 
consideration, all cases where there appeared to 
be any prospect of relatives or friends being able . 
to provide suitable accommodation in tbe event 
of the Guardians agreeing to outdoor relief, the 
result of the inquiries into these cases being as 
follows: — We give the total result of our 
diligent inquiry into over 2UU cases that we 
thought we might do something with. The result 
was that we recommended for outdoor relief 47, 
not considered suitable 130, and accommodation 
offered by friends, but not satisfactory, 11 cases. 
Fourteen persons were discharged from the work- 
house altogether without any relief; sent to the 
sick asylum for infirmary treatment, 10 ; there 
(lied, 6 ; and we removed to the asylum two, 
making a total out of the 1,000 inquired into of 
220. The number relieved at (is. a week was 45 : 
the number returned to the workhouse since that 
date out of that number, or to the sick asylum, is 
21. The two inquiries that we held under the 
orders issued by your department, uarnely, that 
we should give wherever we could adequate out- 
door l-elief, of course encouraged the Guardians 
to consider whether it was possible to get a num- 
ber out of the house. I think tbe Committee is 
entitled to have it said of it that it was made up 
mainly of persons who were exceedingly anxious 
to get people out of the house — that is to say, 
they left no stone unturned — they did everything 
they could do : they gave outfits to people who 
had been in so long that they had no clothes ; 
they gave them a working-day suit and a Sun- 
day suit where they were men, and the same pro- 
cess was gone through where they were women. 
I have felt all along, speaking of Guardians 
generally, and I know a tremendous lot all over 
the country, that there is a general desire to get 
people out of the workhouse if it is at all prac- 
ticable. The eoudition of things obtaining to- 
day is not the same as it was 12 or 13 years ago. 
Going back as I can to 1859 or 1800. I have a 
very lively recollection, of everything that went 
on then. 

707. Out of the 1,000 aged iumates you only 
had 201 for special investigation ? How did you 
come down from 1,000 to the 201 — what, was tbe 
process by which you reduced it? — "We have 
1,000 persous over 00, and we had regard to age 
aud infirmity: some of them were blind, and 
others quite helpless. 

F 708 On 
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Cha/i/rmccn — continued. 


708. On account of physical reasons they were 
reduced to 201?— That is so; we got down to 
that. I know you will agree with what I am 
now going to say, that there is a double obliga- 
tion upon guardians, not only to see that people 
get sufficient to live upon outdoors, but that 
they are kept clean and generally well looked 
after. We have no hesitation in our Union 
in ordering people to the workhouse, even if 
2s. 6 d. a week would keep them out, if we find 
that their other circumstances as citizens axe 
not all that we have a right to expect. 130 
persons out of the 200 and odd had homes of 
such an unsatisfactory character that we could 
not allow them to go to them. 

709. As regards the 130 “ not considered suit- 
able,” was that on account of the accommoda- 
tion that their funds could provide? — Yes, that 
is it. 

710. Your experience is that not 5 per cent, 
of the old people in the workhouses could go 
out? — I do not think they could. In that little 
pamphlet I make that pretty clear. You see 
the system is so different now from what it was 
in the old times. 

711. There is another point upon which you 
might, by your great experience, help us. It 
was suggested at the last meeting by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, in a question to Sir Edward Hamilton, 
that a great many of these old people are man 
:and wife, and he suggested that one-third of 
the old people in receipt of help, or likely to 
require help, were man and wife. Would you 
pay that one-third of the old people over 65 in 
a poor condition of life were man and wife ? — 
That is a very large proportion; I should not 
think it was anything like that. 

712. I do not know myself, and I was wonder- 
ing whether you could help us? — I do not think 
it. would work out at anything like that propor- 
tion. We have got, roughly speaking, 1,500 in- 
mates to-day, and I should not think that we 
have 15 married couples. We have eight rooms 
set aside for married couples. We decided that 
those who were not living together in the house 
should have their meals together, and, look- 
ing in at the Dining Hall, I do not remember 
•seeing more than four or five sitting down there, 
so I put the total at 16. 

713. Of those over 65, thp proportion would 
be very much less?— Yes. We do not consider 
any person aged at all who is not 60. We count 
those under 60 as able-bodied people, as you 
know, according to the Order of the Board, and 
put them out of consideration. 


714. With regard to outdoor relief, are mar 
men and their wives relieved? — Since I w 
asked the other clay whether I could get ai 
figures, I have obtained this letter, which pra 
tically covers the ground; it is very short 
‘ Dear Sir,— I herewith beg to hand you tl 
information required by the Chairman of tl 
Board as. to the number of persons now on tl 
Relief List having other sources of income, ai 
who, with a pension of say, 5s. per week, mig 
cease to be chargeable to the rates. The figur 
as returned by the Relieving Officers are 
follows. The precaution has been taken 
asking whether 5s. a week for those people w] 
Are receiving outdoor relief and who have Men 


Chai'rman — continued, 
or relations to look after them, or who have a 
private source of income, would take them off 
the rates, and we . find that we have over the age 
of sixty 1,824 persons receiving outdoor relief 
where such pension might have that effect. I 
absolutely agree that it would not he a fair 
average. It would 'be an abnormal amount 
taking the country through — at least I tliink 
so, having rpgard to the fact that in some part 
of Wales the workhouses are small, and they 
have no accommodation, and give outdoor relief 
to a very large extent. In manufacturing dis- 
tricts you get a congregation of poor; V(m 
perhaps obtain a reputation for being sympa- 
thetic. which will account for the large propor- 
tion of the persons coming for outdoor relief. 
They will come and qualify. I do uot think I 
could deny it, although I sometimes like to. 

715. They move into Unions where the Board 
are willing to give outdoor relief?— My I 
plead for this is because I think the law of 
settlement is so awfully bad. Frequently you 
get a son and a daughter living in_a district 
where they know the Guardians are fairly sym- 
pathetic. They go there and stop for the quali- 
fying period. It would rather reduce the num- 
ber if they were spread over a larger area. Take 
-St. George’s in the East and Whitechapel. So 
man who knows the districts will declare that 
they are better off in consequence of the suppres- 
sion of outdoor relief than a Union that gives 
it. St. George’s in the East is an exceedingly 
poor place ; they give' very little outdoor relief: 
and the poor simply drift down to where outdoor 
relief is sympathetically considered — I will put 
it in that way. 

716. You gave us the number of 1,824 over 
60. Now what is the report of your relieving 
officers on the question that you put to them as 
to how many could maintain themselves if a 
little help was given by the Guardians?— We 
have a general relieving officer, and I asked 
through the clerk that it should he put in that 
way. It is perfectly natural, but sometimes 
Committees miss the all-important point. The 
Charity Organisation Society miss the point; 
they miss the fact that you do not give out relief 
to able-bodied persons at all, and persons under 
a certain age can only get relief if they are 
crippled or infirm. They may deserve the pen- 
sion, but they are not within the four corners 
of the Bill, and for the moment we are dealing 
with the aged. 

717. What was the result of the inquiry as 
to the 1,824? — The information asked for 
was “as to the number of persons now on the 
Relief List having other sources of income, and 
who, with a pension of, say, 5s. per week, might 
cease to be chargeable to the rates.” 

718. The answer to that question is “1,824 • 
— Yes. 

Mr. Shacldeion. 

719. How many have you altogether on the 
list? — Probably 2,500, or something like tha ■ 
I did not consider those figures were worth p e 
ting. 

Mr. Goulding. 

720. It is over half? — Yes. The Guardian*, 
had as they are — and I have been associated wi ^ 
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Mr. Ooulding — continued, 
them for 40 years — are fairly discriminating. 
You may have a tradesman come on who will 
help some person who should not be helped, but 
in a few weeks it is discovered that the person 
helped is not a proper person to be assisted, and 
he is given an order for the house, or got rid of 
altogether. I do not think you would find many 
getting outdoor relief who had no right to it. 
It is generally 4 or 5 per cent. 

Chairman. 

721. What do you mean by that, having re- 
gard to the applicant’s circumstances or charac- 
ter? — I will put it in two ways. In the first place, 
they are people whose friends are sufficiently 
well off to be able to keep them, or, on the other 
hand, they are not the sort of persons that it is 
desirable 'to keep out of the house, and for the 
benefit of the community they should be in the 
house. 

722. Inquiries are made by your relieving 
officer as to them ? — Always. 

723. Do you find the relieving officers have 
any great difficulty in distinguishing between 
deserving and undeserving cases? — -Kb; I 
think it is the sort of thing that you get so used 
to by constant association as years go on, that; 
you have very little difficulty in discriminating 
For instance, you get an applicant, on Relief 
Committee day, and no one in the Committee 
knows the applicant at all. They say : “ What 
do you know of this case, Mr. R. (5. ? " He says : 
“1 have not had time to inquire; the state- 
ment is so and so,” and he reads the statement 
out. We leave it in his hands for two weeks, and 
he gives food, so that the person does not starve 
while he is making inquiry into the conditions. 
At the end of a fortnight, if we have any diffi- 
culty in getting the information, we say: “We 
cannot find out about you: we are not at all 
satisfied; we will give you an order for the 
house.” 

724. You go into the question, not only of 
iheir destitution and having friends, but also 
their previous history? — We say: “Who are 
you ? What are you ? Where do you come from ? 
How have you been living? ” 

'25. So that you really do look to see whether 
they have been good citizens or not? — It is part 
of our obligations to do that. 

726. Is there anything else that you wish to 
hriug before the Committee? — I do not disguise 
uoin myself the fact that the simplest way of 
dealing with the question, if the nation could 
bear it, would be a universal system of old-age 
pensions. But I want to go as far as ever I pos- 
sibly can. I think that we have a good many 
thousands of respectable people who, with a little 
relief, might remain at home with their friends 
and relations, and if I know anything of the pro- 
moters of the Bill, I should say it is their desire 
f> keep people out of the workhouses. Of course, 
tta position in London is altogether different 
hom that of other parts of the kingdom. For 
instance, in London we get 5 d. a day from the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund up to the cer- 
tified number of persons in the workhouse. There 


Clut irmtm — continued. 

is a reduction made if there are any children in 
the workhouses, and veiy properly so ; I have 
never complained about that at all. Then 4 d. a 
day is given out of the County Council Fund on 
the average number of persons in the workhouse 
previous to 1S88. That had this effect — that fre- 
quently people were ordered into the workhouse 
because it was cheaper to keep them in the work- 
house than it was to give outdoor relief. St. 
Greorge’a-in-the-East are receiving money on a 
larger number of paupers than there are in the 
house at the moment. It draws 4 d. a day on an 
ascertained number previous to 1888. It is 9d. 
a f ^ a L altogether. Every farthing of outdoor 
relief, as you know, comes out of the local rates, 
and there was a tendency, therefore, to send 
people to the workhouse instead of keeping them 
out. Fourteen years have elapsed since that Act 
came into operation. It does not meet the case. 
Some of us have been arguing that, within the 
scope of a Bill of this character, we might extend 
the principle of the Common Poor Fund and the 
County Council payment, and give to certain 
people that the Bill would embrace the 2d. a 
day pension out of doors rather than indoors. 

727. If you say it should be done within tho 
four corners of the Bill, does that mean that 
you agree with the qualifications in Clause 0 of 
the Bill? — I think they are a great deal too 
much. Who is going to ask if a man “ Has not 
within tile last 20 years been convicted of an 
offence and sentenced to penal servitude or im- 
prisonment without the option of a fine ” ? I 
want to put this perfectly clearly. I think I 
know man nearly as well as most other men 
know him, and I put it to you very plainly: 
supposing for a single moment you are going to 
give to- any of these persons os., and they had 
absolutely nothing in the world, they would have 
to give you the 5s. back and go into the work- 
house. They could not live outside. These people 
who have got to 65 years of age, and who have 
led a disreputable life, and have no friends, 
could not live outside ; aud your Act would not 
be worth a penny to them. 

728. Then it is no hardship to exclude them ? 
— Not at all. It is perfectly true that here and 
there you might get a man who really had re- 
formed and was living a decent life. A case 
comes to my mind at this moment. I know a 
man who was convicted of murder. He served 
11 years and got out. He is now leading a proper 
life, and is certainly a very respectable man. 
Supposing he was over 65, it would be a little 
hard on him to say that he should be- excluded 
from the ben efit of the Act. And that is only one 
case in a million. 

729. You really raise no objection to the ex- 
clusion! on account of conviction ? — T say that the 
5s. a week will not be any good to some ; they 
could not live on it. You want to help people 
who have already a little and want to help them- 
selves and keep off the poor rates. 

730. Would you put into this Bill a maximum 
limit of income? — I think I would. 

731. On the principle of helping those who 
help themselves? — Yes. There are a. variety of 
reasons why that should be Urn*. Hne might 

f 2 say> 
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say, “What do you call thrift?” It might be 
said, “ Belonging to a Trades Union or a Benefit 
Society.” It is sufficient to know that the man 
has kept his head above water at a low rate of pay. 
That shows he has generally been a respectable 
man, all the crime he has ever committed being 
that of being poor all his life. I would not 
quarrel about him. 

732. Tou would not make it a hard-and-fast 
line that he should succeed in acquiring an in- 
come for old age so long as he had tried ? — That 
is so. Now what is the use of giving bs. a week 
to a man who has no friends and relations to look 
after him, and no shelter at 65 years of age ? It 
is too meagre ; it is ridiculous. The fellow 
would have to be begging and cadging half the 
week to make two ends meet ; he could not live 
on it. 

733. Now I come to the point you wished to be 
asked about. Woidd you propose to allow the 
people in receipt of pensions to work ? — Certainly 
not ; I am very emphatic about that. I would 
refer to your own Local Government Board 
rules. If you departed from the principle you 
would land yourself in endless difficulties. If a 
person past the age claimed a pension and were 
allowed to use that pension as practically a sub- 
sidy, enabling him to go to work for somebody 
cheaper than the ordinary man, where should we 
be landed ? I quote the case of a widow able to 
make shirts at 1.?. 6<f. a dozen because a sym- 
pathetic Board of Guardians gives her 4s. a week 


ouiuuur reuei. 


all; simply the fellow who sweats, her £& 
he advantage of the 4s or 5s. as the c aj* A 
be He gets her to work cheaply because,!,. W 
got some pension or out relief. 

734 Would you put a proviso i, elect 
that they shall also be past work or shal 
not work if they receive the pension 
lhese are the words I would put in ^ 
regard to all grants made conditionally 
" The. recipient shall not be employed for warn 
or other hire or remuneration by' any peison." 
Otherwise I can see a pension going into tlii* 
pocket of somebody who can do without it A 
man could displace the 24s. a week mun In- 
tuiting a job for 19s., and live on the 19*. anil 
5s. which he got from the Government or from 
auy other source. 


735. You have studied the Bill ; Ido not know 
if you wish to make any remarks specifically 
about the- Bill? — There are one or two points I 
have marked. “ An aged pensioner who elects to 
live in the workhouse, or special cottage home, or 
other suitable place provided by the Guardians, 
shall be classified as such, and receive special con- 
sideration and treatment to the satisfaction of 
the Local Government Board in lieu of an old- 
age pension. Where is the need to put that in? 

736. I am afraid that we must ask you to 
attend again if it -will be convenient?— Cer- 
tainly. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Channing. 

Mr. Goulding. 

Mr. John Hutton. 
Mr. Lloyd-Gcorge. 
Mr. Grant Lawson. 
Mr. O’Shea. 


Mr. Pemberton. 
Colonel Pilldngton. 
Sir Robert Reid. 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackleton. 

Mr. Skewes-Cox. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON in the Chair. 


Mr. Jesse Clement Gray ; Examined. 


Chairman. 

737. You are the General Secretary of the Co- 
operative Union, are yon not? — Yes. 

738. What is the Co-operative Union? — The 
Co-operative Union is a voluntary federation of 
the Co-operative Societies of the United King- 
dom, and it represents the opinions of the co- 
operators, as ascertained by their annual Con- 
gresses and periodical Conferences throughout 
the country. It has been in existence for some- 
thing like 40 years. 

»3tf. It includes a great many Societies, I pre- 
sume?— The Union includes 1,169 Societies, with 
an individual membership of 1,834,118. Outside 
the Union there are 502 Societies, with an indi- 
vidual membership of 18S,000. Therefore, we 
.may say tliat we represent, out of 2,000,000, 
1,800,000 of the co-operators of the country. 

740. As regards the Annual Congress of Co- 
operators, it is attended by delegates, I under- 
hand? — Yes. The Congress is held at various 
places throughout the country. It goes from 
'county to county, and it is generally attended by 
about 1,200 delegates representing the various 
Societies of the United Kingdom. 

741. The Committee would like to know how 
mr those delegates receive, instructions from their 
Societies before' they come to the Conference ? — 
Three weeks before the date for holding the Con- 
gress we send out a report on all the matters 
which have been handled and discussed by the 
Board of the Co-operative Union during the year, 

also the proposals which will come before 
the Congress. These are sent out to the Socie- 
l' 5 - ^th a request that they will instruct their 
delegates to meet, discuss the report, and take 
jhe opinion of their members upon. them. Then 
bey come up to the Congress prepared to vote. 

. Do you send round an agenda paper show- 
•f- 2 what questions will be put to the Congress ? 

. 0 sen d round a rather big volume, which con- 
ams the agenda for the Congress, a detailed re- 
'if fl has taken place, and the work 

t le sub-committees during the year, and then 
,, P ro posals which will be brought before tlje 
•Egress. 


Chairman — continued. 

743. So that the proposals whioh they will be 
asked to vote upon are before the delegates be- 
fore they come, and they receive instructions ? — 
Yes, that is so ; at least three weeks before Con- 
gress they are sent out-. 

744. There has been, I believe, a considerable 
development of opinion in your Union on tbe 
subject of old-age pensions? — Yes. 

745. Would you briefly trace it? — The subject 
of superannuation and old-age pensions bas re- 
ceived the attention of the Co-operative Congress 
for many years. It was first discussed at the 
Annual Congress held in Bristol, in 1893. At 
that time they dealt mainly with the question 
of superannuation and pensions for the em- 
ployees of Co-operative Societies. It was re- 
solved by that Congress " That the United Board 
of the Co-operative Union be requested to report 
to next Congress as to some scheme for old-age 
pensions.” That meant for the employees of the 
Co-operative Societies only. That was brought 
up again at the Congress at Perth, in 1S97, when 
a resolution was passed “ That the Congress here- 
by expresses the opinion that the establishment 
of superannuation funds by all Co-operative 
Societies should be the least concession granted 
to the employees, and recommends, with the 
view of bringing the question prominently be- 
fore tbe attention of Societies, that it be an in- 
struction to the several sectional Boards to have 
this paper discussed at sectional and district Con- 
ferences during the year, to which employees' 
and Societies’ representatives shall be invited.” 

746. You were still providing for your own 
members, and not for the rest of the community ? 
— Yes. I am trying to trace how we began by 
our own people, and then worked up to the 
general system. I may say that the discussion 
was not satisfactory in the Conferences during 
the year, and then at the next the United Board 
were instructed again to take steps to have tbe 
question of superannuation more fully discussed 
during the ensuing year : “and that, in view of 
the various suggestions made at the Conferences 
of the past year, this Congress is of opinion that 
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Chairman — continued. 

tlie scope of the inquiry should be extended^ so 
as to include all phases of the superannuation 
question.” That was in 1898, at Peterborough. 

747. At what time of the year? — It is always 
the three first days in Whit-week. 'At Liverpool, 
in 1899, the following resolution was passed: — 

“ That the United Board be instructed to inquire 
into the subject of superannuation and old-age 
pensions for co-operator3, and that they be re- 
quested to prepare a special report for next Con- 
gress, such report to embody alternative methods, 
so that all aspects of the question may be fully 
discussed.” That you will see was an advance 
upon the first Congress, when they were dis- 
cussing only the application of pensions to em- 
ployees. Now it is to include allj members of Co- 
operative Societies. 

748. But still to be provided by the Societies f 
—By the Societies. Following the Liverpool 
Congress, the Board of the Union appointed a 
Special Committee to devise pension schemes suit- 
able for co-operators. 

749. And that Board was sitting at the same 
time as Mr. Chaplin’s Committee was sitting, in 
the year 1899? — Yes, that would be so, in the 
year 1899. A report was submitted on the 
schemes which had been prepared during the 
year. There were three schemes submitted, and 
this was only for co-operators I ought to observe 
again. The first scheme was that an old-age 
pension society should be established, to be com- 
posed of all Co-operative Societies willing to take 
part in the scheme ; that each Co-operative So- 
ciety, on becoming a member of the old-age pen- 
sion society, should agree to contribute 8s. per 
year per member to the Old-age Pension Fund, 
and that this fund should be accumulated for 
eight years before any claim could be made upon 
it, and then it was proposed that a pension of 
7s. 6 d. per week should be paid to all members 
claiming it who had arrived at the age of 60. 

750. Have you women members as well as 
men? — -Yes. In some societies there will be at 
least two-thirds women. The scheme included 
the women members as well as the men, and also 
included a provision that, in the case of the death 
of the husband the wife might succeed to his 
claim for the pension. 

751. That was the first proposal? — That was 
the first proposal. Then there was a modification 
of that proposal. 

752. Did you make statistical inquiries to 
ascertain whether the Ss. per member contribu- 
tion would be sufficient, when accmnulated for 
eight years, to pay friends ?— It was never tested 
by an actuary. This was my own scheme. The 
first two schemes were drawn up by myself, and 
the third by Mr. Greening, and we tested them, 
as far as we were able toj from our experience. 
There were many things to be taken into account. 
We worked it out in this wav: According to the 
last returns there were ’ 1,468 Distributive 
Societies in the United Kingdom. These 1 468 
Societies had 1,535,000 members. At 6s’ per 
member a sum of 460,535*. would be contributed 
annually to the funds of the Old-age Pensions 
Society. This sum, invested at 2\ per cent, 
(.taking it as low as possible, to be on the safe 
fiicle), would produce each year interest as fol- 
lows— then I state what it would produce. At 


C hairman — continued. 

the end of eight years we should have a fund 
accumulated of 4,023,000*., which could then be 
permanently invested to produce an annual in- 

come of 100,582*. We could have really got a 

better interest than 2£ per cent. This alonp 
with the annual contributions from the Societies 
of 400,000*., would give an annual revenue of 
561,000*. available for pensions and expenses of 
management. I am on the 5s. scheme now; 
not the 7s. (id. one. 

753. It does not matter. May I take it that 
the second scheme was similar to the first P— Yes 
it was based on the same proportionate calcula- 
tions. 

754. It proposed 5s. instead of 7s. 6c*.?— Yes; 
subscriptions at the rate of 6s. per year per mem- 
ber, and 5s. per week pension on attaining fiO 
years. 

755. The point which the Committee are is- 
terested in is that this is your calculation of the 
cost of supplying pensions to all your member: 
at the age of 60? — At the age of 60. 

756. You reckon that would cost 561,000*. a 
year? — I do not say all the members. I goon 
to say how many it would provide for, and then 
try to calculate whether there , would be more 
than that number requiring a pension in a Co- 
operative Society. With this amount pension} 
of 5s. a week might be paid to 41,000 person;. 
This would absorb 533,000*., leaving a balance of 
28,118*. for reserve and management of expenses. 
The membership of the Societies being 1,535,000. 
it would mean that the available funds would 
suffice to pay pensions to one member in every 
37 of the total membership. Therefore, a 
Society having 3,700 members should not 
average more than 100 pensioners, and so pro- 

ortionately. I tested that with one or two 
ocieties in the country, and I was told by the 
secretaries and officials of those Societies that 
they Brought that there would be an ample 
margin. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

757. 1 in 37 is a very low proportion of person; 
over GO ? — The inquiries which I made led me 
to believe that it would be sufficient. Had the 
scheme been proceeded with we intended to 
submit it to an actuary to be tested, but the 
Conferences would not have anything to do with 
it, as I say later on. 

Chairman. 

758. Are all your members over 21?— No I 
they can become members at 16. 

759. Are there many young members . IQ 
a considerable number of young persons. Ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament they can become 
members at 16. Then there are some qualifies- 
tions which would reduce the claimants c(lD ' 
siderablv. “No claim can be made in respec 
to any member of a Distributive Society un i* 
be has been a member of such Society, or 
some other Distributive Society, which has- 
not less than 8 years, been a member or 
Old-age Pension Society for a period of no 
than 20 years in all, and has purchased ! 
make, you see, a purchase qualification) 

the said Society or Societes, goods to the am i 
of 20*. as a yearly average during the * 0 ^ 
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the said period of 20 years.” Those conditions 


'would make a considerable reduction in the 
claims, and, as the pensions would have to be 
paid out of the profits made from the purchases 
of tie members, we intended that they should be 
lu^i in their support of the Society in order to 
enable it to pay the pensions. 

760. Is that the gist of schemes 1 and 2? — 
Of the three schemes. The third scheme by Mr. 
Greening provided that the members themselves 
should contribute something towards it. 

761. As apart from the Societies? — As apart 
from the Societies. The Societies would con- 
tribute one-tenth of their profits annually to a 
pension fund, and according to the profits the 
rate of pension would vary. A society earning 
2 j. dividend would ensure 6s. per week, whereas 
a society only earning a 6<f. dividend would 
ensure 1 j. 6 d. per week pension, and the differ- 
ence was to be made up by the contributions of 
the individual members. That scheme was not 
discussed at all, so I do not think it necessary 
io enlarge upon it. 

762. Those were brought before the Cardiff 
Congress? — These were submitted to the Cardiff 
Congress in 1900, and a resolution was passed in- 
structing the Board to submit the schemes for 
the opinions of Sectional and District Conferences 
It was overwhelmingly in favour of a national in- 
stead of co-operative system, and, as a statement 
of the feeling of those Conferences, I might read 
one resolution, only. 


Mr. SliacTdeton. 

763. Will you explain what a Sectional Con- 
ference is? — The Union has one annual Congress, 
and for the purpose of organisation it is divided 
into six sections. "We take Scotland as one sec- 
tion. The northern counties, Northumberland, 
Durham, and the northern part of Yorkshire, 
form one section. Then there is the north-west 
•rttion, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire; 
and then there are the Midland, the Southern, 
the Western and South-western sectons. These 
sections each have a Board of their own sub- 
ordinate to the Central Board of the Union 1 , and 
each section holds four Sectional Conferences 
'luring the year. Then each of these six sections 
is sub-divided into District Association's. The 
North-west Section, which is the largest, has 15 
District Associations. That is so as to have them 
in a smaller compass where each society can come 
into contact and confer with the others frequently, 
bach of these District Associations has four Con- 
ferences in the year, so that we have about 250 or 
800 Conferences during the year by wbicb we can 
ascertain the opinions of our members throughout 
the country. 

Chairman. 

104. You were going to read to us the resoln- 
, ‘ l *n of one of these Sectional Conferences? — Yes. 
I take the first on the list as a sample of the, rest : 

That this Conference, recognising in the ques- 
tion of old-age pensions a subject of vast import- 
ance and charged with interests of a f ar-reaching 
character, hereby expresses the opinion that 
ds solution on the basis of a National Old-age 
tension Scheme will alone prove satisfactory, 


Chairman — continued. 

adequate, and just ; and, further, thinks that any 
attempted solution on sectional lines for the 
benefit of co-operators only, through the 
medium of the co-operative movement, is unwise, 
ungenerous, and impracticable.” The majority 
of the Conferences passed resolutions in that 
strain, believing that it would be wiser and better 
from every point of view to support a national 
system of old-age pensions rather than a sec- 
tional one for co-operators only. 

765. They say in that resolution that it is “ un- 
generous.” Can you explain how they make it 
out as ungenerous? — I think the idea would be 
that it would keep out a lot of poor people who 
have no connection will the co-operative move- 
ment, and whom it is very difficult to get con- 
nected with the movement. 

766. They would not be subscribers to the 
scheme? — They would not be members of the 
co-operative societies. I am sorry to say that 
the great mass of the poor people who would 
benefit most by the co-operative movement do not 
take advantage of it. It is generallj’ the working 
man and artisan who is better off who! sees the 
advantages of the society, and joins it, and is able 
to save money by his membership of the society, 
whereas the very people who ought to have pen- 
sions more than the artisan are outside of the 
movement, and, iu the opinion of many of our 
delegates, it was thought ungenerous to. block the 
way for a general scheme of old-age pensions by 
adopting a partial one in our own favour only. 

I think that that was the leading idea. 

767. You have told us that the opinion, as 
gathered in' the way that you have described, is 
overwhelming in favour of a national as against 
a co-operative society scheme? — Yes, I have the 
report of the resolutions passed at various Con- 
gresses which all bear out what I say. At the 
Middlesbrough Congress, in 1901, when the re- 
solutions of the Conferences were submitted to 
the annual Congress, a resolution was passed as 
follows : “That this Congress, strengthened by 
the overwhelming opinion as expressed by co- 
operative Conferences held during the year, 
hereby declares the urgent necessity of of Parlia- 
ment "providing an! old-age pension for every 
citizen, male and female.” 

768. Were you at that Conference at Middles- 
brough? — Yes. I have been at them all for the 
last 30 years. 

769. Were various schemes of old-age pensions 
discussed there? — Not at Middlrehrough I 
think you are referring to the one which was held 
afterwards in London. 

770 We shall come to it gradually?— Follow- 
ing the Middlesbrough Congress, which was 
held in Whit week, 1901, in September of that 
ve ar the Board of the Co-operative Union agreed 
'to join with tire Trades Unions Parliamentary 
Committee in convening a National Conference 
of Representatives of Co-operative Societies and 
Trades Unions to discuss the question. At that 
ioint Conference, held in London on January 

J , 1 1 r,+L Mr Steadman. Chairman of the 


14th and loth, Mr. Steadman Chairman « 
Parliamentary Committee of tile Trades T._— 
Congress, presided on the first day.^ndil^ 
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Chairman — continued. . 

Benjamin Jones, as representing the Co-operative 
Union, presided on the second day. 

771. We have had evidence of that from Mr. 
Steadman? — So I notice. I only wish to em- 
phasise that it was a joint Conference of both 
bodies, both Co-operators and Trades Unionists 
We were in equal force at that Conference. 

772. At that Conference various schemes were 
submitted?: — Yes, various schemes were put in 
the agenda before the Conference. The sub-com- 
mittee which had the arrangements in hand for 
that Conference submitted these various schemes, 
and also submitted an outline of their own, which 
was the one mainly discussed there. 

773. Did the Co-operative Union as such go 
into the relative merits of the various schemes, 
on the agenda paper ? — Through its representa- 
tives. We had three representatives on the Com- 
mittee, and the Trade Union Parliamentary Com- 
mittee had three. 

774. But you had not a separate Conference 
of your Union to consider that agenda paper? — 
No, we had not, nor had the Trades Unions. We 
agreed to join- in, this one. It was arranged 
jointly by the Committees appointed for that 
purpose. The schemes were presented to the 
Board of the Co-operative Union", I may say, but 
not to the Congress. 

775. That Board practically represents the 
opinion of the Co-operative Union, I suppose ? — 
Yes, as ascertained through the Congress. 

77 6. But I want to know whether you have had 
an inquiry at your Board on the relative methods 
suggested for providing old-age pensions? — The 
Congress has had the subject before it since this 
Conference in London, and unanimously ap- 
proved. The Congress did not have all these 
details before them at first, hut only the Board, 
but, following the Conference in London, it has 
been reported to the Co-operative Congress, and 
unanimously approved. 

777. What action was taken by the Board sub- 
sequently to this Conference in 1902 ? — W e ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to continue to act with 
the sub-committee of the Trade Union Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and that Parliamentary 
Committee was instructed to prepare a Bill on 
the lines laid down in the resolution passed at 
the London Conference, and to seek an interview 
with the Prime Minister for the purpose of bring- 
ing it forward. We saw, however, that steps 
were being taken in this direction bv other mem- 
bers of Parliament, and I think the opinion was 
that we had better wait, and see what developed. 

778. So now you have traced before us the de- 
velopment of opinion in the Co-operative Union, 
from a small scheme providing for their own 
employees up to a national scheme providing for 
everybody?— Yes, that is what I have tried to 


do. 


'79. Would you tell us the reason for this 
growth of opinion, as it strikes you?— It is diffi- 
cult to arrive, perhaps, at what 'were the reasons 
which guided people in voting, hut it has struck 
me that the fact is that the Co-operative move- 
ment, being composed chiefly of working people 
in receipt of low wages, they object to nSnM&e 
obl-age pensions for emolovees who are better 
paid than themselves. When it was proposed to 
-vovide pensions for our own employees, that was 


Chairman — continued, 
the objection in the first instance E, e (V. 
erative employees generally are quite as 
even better, paid than those .whiZp?oy ft£ 


A large number of our members are 


labourers in receipt of 14s. or 15s. a weeh^Oth^ 
never get more than 11. a week by labour Z 
when a co-operative employee is getting 4 „ 
35s. per week, or even more in the shops, the* 
poor people object to any of their profits deriS 
from their stores in country districts being taken 
to provide pensions for those who are better paid 
than themselves. That was stated commonly in 


people. W e cannot ; afford to lose anything ttai 
ought to come to us by reason of our "dividends.'’ 


780. They thought,' in fact, that the man get- 
ting 35s. a week ought to provide for bis o 


old age ?— That is so. It was plainly stated in 
agricultural districts where we held Conferences, 
“ W e are onl 7 gening 15s. a week, and the profits 
derived by our Society, according to rules, come 
to us in proportion to what we purchase from that 
Society, and we object to any portion of that -fl- 
ing taken from us in order to provide for old-aee 
pensions for employees. I 

781. When there was a universal scheme 
adopted by Congress in 1902, did not the poorer 
co-operators, who would be taxed, I suppose, to 
provide funds, raise the same objection to a uni- 
versal pension scheme? — They objected alto- 
gether to any portion of their profits being taken 
to provide pensions. They said that it was the 
duty of the State to provide pensions for those 
who were unable to work after spending a life- 
time in labour, and that they ought not to have 
anything taken from their scanty income at the 
present time to provide for their old age, seeing 
that they had so little to live upon. 

782. There was, as you have just mentioned, 
an objection to a scheme for pensions for the 
employees of the Societies. Would you tell us 
what other objection was taken to it?— Under 
head (b) I say : “ If the schemes suggested by the 
Report to theCo-operativeCongress were adopted, 
the application would only extend to co-opera- 
tors, and would uot (except so far as co-operators 
were concerned) solve the problem of old-age 
poverty, which it should be the aim of any old- 
age pension scheme to do.” They realised that 
it would only be a very partial solution, and a 
solution as regards those people really not so 
much in want of pensions as those outside the 
movement, as I explained before, and they re- 
lieved that people having done a life’s work, and 
being worn out in that work, it was the dutv o 


the State to provide for them in some way di 
ferent from the present method of pmipcnsmg ■ 
that by right of their labour they had the ngnt “ 
live after they had ceased to labour. . 

783. By right of their labour? Thi**»“ 
based on the fact, I suppose, that tliev had ^ 
honest and industrious labourers? Yes. 

l- t „ 4-i. ... u-liat was said 


giving, as far as I can, the cist of whaL*^*“| 


in these discussions — that if a man h— . 
honestly for a lifetime, it must have bee 
the good of the community, and thereto _ 
community should support him when e r 


past work. . 

784. That does not refer to universal pe 
but only to pensions to those who aaV . ^ 
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Cluil nil'll h — non tinned, 
honest and industrious labuurers ?— That was as 
far as we discussed it. 1 am speaking now of its 
application to co-operators only. 

i80. lint by your resolutions of 1902 you are 
pledged to a universal system? — We are; tliat 
was agreed to by the subsequent Congress, and 
it was°so acceptable to them mat they adopted it 
without discussion. 

780. So that the question whether they were 
■willing to give pensions to the wastrels was not 
gone into? — It was not at our Congress. It was 
gone into pretty fully at the London Conference. 
h 787. What was your next Congress after the 
joint Conference ?— At Exeter, Whit-week, 1902, 
at which the report of the London Conference 
was submitted and approved. 

788. After discussion? — •Without discussion. 
It was discusspd very fully at the joint Con- 
i.'rence, the London Conference, lmt not dis- 
cussed at our own subsequent Congress. 


C/tu Inna a — continued. 

797. Local machinery to administer Imperial 
finances ? — I am not a financier. 

798. I did not know whether that question had 
been raised before your people or not? — No, it 
has not been raised. 


LtlS llU-li UEtU 1 OdStSU.. 

799. Now I will put to you the same question 
that I put to Mr. Steadman : Do you think tliat 
the members of the Co-operative In ion would 


Mr. rtkaccs-Co.r. 

7S9. But a full report had beeu sent round? — 
A full report was submitted with every detail of 
the scheme, hull reports of the joint Confer- 
ee had been sent out in thousands to our mem- 
bers for their perusal. 


reject a. proposal by which a limited number of 
the most deserving of the aged poor would get 
pensions? I)o you think that they would con- 
sider themselves pledged to a universal scheme 
and would reject a modified scheme under which 
some ;JUU,000 might get pensions? — You ask my 
opinion? 

8U0. Yes? — The opinion of the movement 
has not been ascertained. I say they are unani- 
mously in favour of the universal scheme, but 1 
should say personally that we should take what 
we can get. 

801. You would use your influence, which is 
great, in favour of a modified scheme? — Cer- 
tainly I am always in favour of that. When I 


(■huirmun. 


cannot get all that I want I take what 1 can get, 
and trust to the future. I should think it a great 


75)0. May I take it that the Co-operative Union 
is pledged to a scheme of universal pensions at 
the age of GO to all persons, whatever their pre- 
vious history and whatever tlieiv means? — Yes. 

791. Bid you at Exeter consider the expense, 
-of that? — No, it was not discussed at all at Exeter. 

792. Then what about the Congress in 1903, 
last Wliit- week ? Did you go into the question 
then? — No, there was nothing done in regard to 
it at that Congress. 

793. There is one other matter on your proof 
which I should like to ask you about, and that is 
the suggestion which your Union make on the 
subject of the financing of the scheme. You 
object to local taxation being used, do you not? 
—We declare in favour of pensions corning out of 
the Imperial funds on account of the inequality 
of die burden on local taxes. It struck me in 
making this proof that there would he consider- 
able inequality by reason, of removals of working 
men from place to place, and I do not see any- 
thing in the< Bill to provide against that. One 
district might be flooded with aged people who 
had been labouring there for years, or who had 
just gone out of the district before they ceased to 
work. There would be some difficulty in ad- 
ministration, and, I think, an unfair burden on 
the locality. At any rate, we declared at the Con- 
ference that it should all come out of the Im- 
perial funds by Imperial taxation. 

794. With regard to administration, how was 
it to be administered ? — Local administration 
and, I think, the machinery provided in that Bill 
^ould answer our purpose. 

795. When you say “ that Bill,” do you mean 
tbe one introduced by Mr. Channing or the Bill 
before the Committee ? — Mr. Bemuant’s Bill. 

796. You think that the machinery of Mr. 
Remnant's Bill, which is lief ore the Committee, 
ff ould be effective ? — I should think so. 

0.15 


anu xrusv iu me iunm. a. ~ o — _ 

thing achieved if we could get this, because 1 
consider that this is a great advance on anything 
which has been proposed. 

802. You having gone into this, may I ask you 
do yon think there would be any very great diffi- 
culty in deciding out of, say, 20 or 30 applicants, 
all of wham were people wluv hail resided t'or some 
time in the neighbourhood, which were the most 
meritorious auil unfortunate cases? — I do not 
think there would. There are so many agencies 
at work now amongst poor people that it would 
be very easy to get at the facts. 

808. Take one of your own co-operative socie- 
ties, for instance.?— in a country district it would 
be very easy indeed, because in a countiy district, 
as Mr. Sliackleton knows very well, everybody 
knows evervbody else in connection with these 
societies. They know almost what their belong- 
ings are and what their lives have been. 

804. There are some cases, of course, even 
among co-operators, which are very sad cases of 
people over 05 who have tried hard all their lives, 
and whose only fault is that they have lived too 

p ino y Yes, there are some, but not so many in 

co-operative societies as there would be amongst 
outsiders, because if a, man and his wife have 
brought up a large family, anil have been mem- 
bers of a co-operative society all their lives, they 
have generally what will keep them from want 
during the remainder of their days. If a man 
brings up half-a-dozen children, and they are all 
working as soon as they reach working age. Ins 
purchases from the society are large, and he 
shares in the profits of the society in accordance 
■with his purchase, not his capital, and he is con- 
stantly accumulating funds in the society against 
the tune when he is incapable of working by 
reason of his age. 

805. It has been suggested here that a very 
considerable proportion of tbe people over 65 
would be man and wife. Do you happen to know 
what sort of proportion of your own old members 
are man and wife as compared with widowers and 
bachelors 
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U/uiinna-n — continued, 
bachelors and •widows? — I should think ■ 


, large 


bacnciors anci w.iuuw&. ^ 7- 

proportion of them would he man and wife, be- 
cause they generally lead careful lives, lhe 
class of people we llave in our society are gene- 
rally thrifty and careful, and I know hundmb 
of cases of the kind you mention of man and wife 
both being over 65. . . , 

S0(5. Would you say the proportion ot people 
• over 65 that were man and wife would be one- 
third of the total?— I would not like to mislead 
the Committee. I have not calculated that at all. 

807. I do not know whether you can get any 

evidence of it?— Had. I known that this question 
was to have been put I should have made in- 
quiries. We have an easy way of doing that by 
simply sending out a general circular to all our 
secretaries in the country, asking: Gan you 

give an idea of what your membership is over 
(55 w How many men and how many women, and 
how many husbands and wives living together . 

808. It would be very important, on the sub- 
ject of finance, and if you could give us a guide 
in that way we should be obliged? — Our organi- 
sation is such that we can get any information 
of that. kind. I should write to the district 
where it was most likely that I should, get the 
information, either an agricultural district or an 
urban district, and ask the secretary for informa- 
tion as near as possible, and if we got a score of 
returns in we could make a general average and 


get at what you want. 

809. If you could it would be a great help to 
us ? — I will do so. 

810. Could you, when you are obtaining some 
figures on the proportion of people over 65 who 
are man and wife, also obtain some information 
as to how many of tliem have been in receipt of 
poor relief within the last 20 years? — Yes, I 
think that could be done. 

811. You have seen the Bill now before this 
Committee. I think that a copy was sent to 
you? — Yes. 

812. Do you desire to offer any observations 
in which you will feel that you are speaking the 
general view of co--operators in respect of the 
conditions ? — -Yes. On Section 6, Sub-section D, 
I should like to offer an observation: “Has not 
received poor law relief, other than medical 
relief, unless under circumstances of a wholly 
exceptional character, during 20 years prior to 
the application for a pension.” I have no doubt 
that there are many sad cases in connection with 
co-operative members of perfectly respectable 
people who have had, through circumstances 
over which they have had no control, to obtain 
poor law relief during the last 20 years. 


Mr. lie m limit — continued, 
rest can accumulate from the profits derive! 
from tin* trading of the Society. They are nut 
required to pay more than la. J3y doing this 
and so obtaining the best value they could for the 
money they had to spend, poor people have been 
deprived of Poor Law relief when they sadly 
needed it, because the authorities have found 
that they have had 5s., or 10«., or 15s. invested 
in the Society. They have compelled them to- 
withdraw every penny before they could getanv 
relief. When the applicants have got over that 
temporary difficulty and got relief, they join the 
Society again. They get into difficulty perhaps 
shortly after, and have to withdraw everything 
again before getting relief. We think tLta 
hardship of the Poor Law for one thing; and, 
having obtained Poor Law relief, we do not 
think it ought to be a disqualification for a 

pension. 

Chairman. 

814. As regards these qualifications in Clause 
6, do you think the class of people who are mem- 
bers of Co-operative Societies would object to 
proving that they had these qualifications' before 
magistrates sitting in the magistrates’ room, as 
is done in New South Wales? — We do not like 
the necessity for having to prove it. "We do 
not think that people ought to he called upon to 
have all the circumstances of their past lives 
inquired into. And again, we do not think that 
there should be any thrift test, because it is im- 
possible for some persons in receipt of such small 
wages to exercise any thrift whatever, and what 
is thrift- for one person is not thrift for another. 

815. I suppose it is possible for everybody, 
however small his income, to use it wisely or un- 
wisely? — Yes, to use it wisely or unwisely, but 
it is not always possible to save anything, and 
that is what people generally call thrift. “To 
make provision for himself and those imme- 
diately dependent on him," it says. I think that ! 
means saving. 

810. There is nothing in this Bill, as there 
has been in other Bills, requiring a minimum j 
income already existent. Would not your objec- : 
tion rather be to any requirement of the po>- ! 
session of some, small savings? — Yes, it would. 
That is what I mean. I thought it was implied. . 

Mr. Gouldinff. 

SIT. No, it simply says “to the best of hi* 1 
ability.” Contribution to a Friendly Society . 
would be an evidence of thrift? — -Yes, but they 
cannot all afford to subscribe to a Fnenilir 
Society. 

Chairman. 


Mr. Remnant. 

£ 818. That is provided for by that same section, 
“ Unless under circumstances of a wholly excep- 
tional. character ” ? — Then comes the question of 
who is to be the judge of the exceptional 
character. I have known members of Co-opera- 
tive Societies refused relief by Poor Law officers 
because they were members 'of the Society, and 
had some little investment. In order to obtain 
the benefits of co-operative membership thev 
have to become responsible for a 11. share, but 
they have only to pay, on entrance, Is., and tlie 


818. Have you anything that you v 
— I should like to say that I am with Mr. l 
man in this — that I think it will he cheap 
the nation to provide pensions for people, lne 
spective of these qualifications, rather than 
compel them to go into the poor house or to 
relief under the Poor Law. . 

S19. On account of the expense of the 
system of Poor Law administration- 
account of the expense, and also on acco® . 
the feeling that there is on the part of 

820. But you said that it would be mor ®2| i 
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20 My inou.J 

tVudnnnn — continued. 

• ca l p — it is certainly move economical, I tliink, 
account of tlic expense of administration. 

321 . Do you think that all these people of 65 
could live outside institutions ; would the state 
of their health permit it?— They generally have 
someone belonging to them to take care of them. 

S22- Are not you contemplating, in the way 
4 f economy, having no further use for the work- 
IwiesS— Partly so 

823. But what about workliou.se infirmaries r 
Could the very old amongst these people live 
without the infirmaries ? — Some of them would 
certainly' be Better inside the workhouse in- 
fimaryi I should say. hut others would be better 
under the supervision of their family connec- 
tions. 1 know that in our part of the country 
they do not like to go into the workhouse, in 
fact, will not do so until they are compelled, and 
dragged away sometimes, os' I think you know. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

824. As I understand, the idea that addressed 
itself to your Congress was universal old-age pen- 
sions— that is to say, pensions for everyone? — 
Yes, for everyone. 

825. Irrespective of being well-off? — Yes. 

826. And irrespective of previous character? 
—Yes ; the resolution was with regard to a pen- 
sion for every citizen, male and female, irrespec- 
tive of character and irrespective of position or 
standing. 

827. Did they think out, or was it discussed, 
how far it would be possible for some of the old 
people, quite, apart from character, to live by 
themselves without being looked after; I mean 
those who had, for example, no home? — That 
was not discussed at all, but I do not think that 
would be any great difficulty. 

828. You think not ?— Yd. I am speaking of 
the northern part of the eouutry at present. We 
generally find now that old people live with their 
■connections, and are kept bv them. If they have 
some little money, they will pay 2s. or 3s. a week 
towards their maintenance. 

S29. Do you think that 5s. a week, for exam- 
ple, would be sufficient inducement for connec- 
tions, or even strangers, to take them in? I 
think it would for very old people. 

830. And look after them if they were in a 
very infirm state, and wanted a lot of looking 
after? — I am on one or two trusts for colliery 
disaster funds, and we find that for the allow- 
ances paid by those trusts for the maintenance 
«f aged people, 6s. or 7s. 6 d. a week, we can get 
people to take care of them, and take care of 
them well. 

831. You mean even if they are infirm ? — Yes. 

832. Then your idea, as I understand, would 
l>e that workhouses, so far as old people were 
concerned, would cease to have any utility at 
all?— -Not to the present extent. Perhaps the 
infirmary might be most useful, but, as a matter 
of fact, I find that many old people to-day prefer 
prison to the workhouse. I go round the Man- 
chester Prison sometimes, and I find old people 
mere who say they are more comfortable there 
fhan in the workhouse. 

833. I was not desirous of discussing the rela- 
hve merits of the workhouse and the prison, but 
7°nr idea is that, substantially, people over 60 

(nr, * 1 ■ 1 


Sir Robert Reid- — continued, 
would prefer to live outside the workhouse, 
wherever they lived? — Yes; I feel sure that 
would be so. 

834. It would he practicable, you think? — 
Yes. 

835. A great element is cost? — Yes. 

83G. Did the Congress take the age of 60 ? — 
Yes. 

837. The cost over 60 would be very great, 
would it not? — Yes, we acknowledge it. We 
know it would require increased taxation of some 
kind. 

88& You say that it should come out of Im- 
perial funds, and not out of local fluids? — Yes. 

S39. I do not know if, in that connection, yon 
have considered the relative incidence of Impe- 
rial and local taxation? — I do not think it lias 
been very carefully considered by the bulk of the 
membership in discussing these questions, but 
we know that it would require increased taxa- 
tion, and the workpeople would, no doubt, be pre- 
pared to pay their quota towards it. Perhaps it 
would require rearrangement of the Income-tax, 
whereby everybody in receipt of decent wages 
would pay something towards it. 

840. It was not so much from that point of 
view that I asked ; I rather wanted to suggest 
that, in the case of rates, they come, in the main, 
from a class of people who are better paid than 
the general taxpayer? — Yes, that is so. 

841. I suppose that you did not really go into 
that aspect of the financial question? — W e have 
not gone into details at all. 

S42. Now, supposing there were any limita- 
tions as regards, for instance, character, or limita- 
tions as regards income, and the pension was not 
universal, but only given to such as required it 
and deserved it, then, of course, the cost would 
not be very easy at present to ascertain. Do yon 
think it would be possible to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the old people above 65 would bear 
the two tests, the test of income and the test of 
character, and would in that sense he eligible 
for pensions ?— It would be very difficult to ascer- 
tain. and could only be done by a local bod}'. 

843. It would be easier in the case of the 
country? — Yes. 

844. The Chairman asked you a question the 
substance of which, I think,' was whether you 
would approve of an experimental Bill to begin 
■witli ?— Yes, certainly. I should be pleased ;to 
see something of this kind brought into opera- 
tion, although it does not go the. whole, length 
of what we asked for in our Congress. 

845. The Chairman's question, as I gathered, 
imported something more, than these tests in 
Section 6, which are specific tests. The ques- 
tion rather seemed to contemplate, that a sum of 
money, for example, might be voted by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of providing one, two, 
three, four, or five millions of money, or what- 
ever you like, for the year, and then it would bo 
a case of selection from among those who were 
deserving. Do you think that would do any 

should not go quite as far as selection 
from the deserving. I do not know how you 
could select a portion of the deserving. 

346. That is what I thought he asked you, 
and you said you did not see a difficulty ? — I aid 
not quite mean that. 

Q 9 1 847. I was 
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Sir Robert Raul — continued. 

847. I was rather interpreting wliat I under- 
stood to be the question?—! did not understand 
it then. 

S48. Take it, for the sake of argument, that 
the scheme of the Bill cost 10,000,000/. a year 
(this is mere hypothesis, of course), hut Parlia- 
ment was to say : “ We should like to see bow 
the thing work's. We do not know how many 
people will come in. We will begin with 
5,000,000/. a year,” or ” 3,000.000/.,” or what- 
ever it is. Then in that way there would have 
to be a -selection of those who were most deserv- 
ing from among the deserving. You follow 
what I mean?— Yes, I follow what you mean, 
but I cannot agree with it. I understood the 
Chairman to a3k: Would I be in favour of ac- 
cepting a Bill of this kind with the qualifica- 
tions and disqualifications existing in it, as 
against the claim made by the. Co-operative Con- 
gress for a universal scheme? I said that T 
would prefer to have the universal scheme, but 
I would be quite content to accept this at pre- 
sent as a test. 


Chairman. 

849. I think that, in answer to another ques- 

tion of mine, you said you thought it would be 
possible to select the hardest cases, or words to 
that effect? — I did not mean that. I am very 
sorry that I misunderstood the question. What 
I meant was that it would be possible for the 
local administration to say which was a deserv- 
ing case and which was not. That is what I 
meant to say. • . 

Sir Robert Reid. 

850. You mean, as I understand, that you 
would expect that a Board would he able to say : 
“ This is a deserving case, and the other is an 
undeserving case ” ? — I think that a local Board 
would he able to say that. 

851. But you would not think it competent 
to say : “ From among three deserving cases we 
will select that which is most deserving”? — No. 

852. Do you think that favouritism would 
come in ? — I think so. 

853. Supposing it was desirable to try an ex- 
periment, assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that that was done to find out how things stood, 
what would you say? — I think it would work 
very unfairly. 

854. You mean that it would be unfair to 
those who did not get help? — Yes. Supposing 
they were all deserving, I do not like distinctions 
to be made between people who are really de- 
serving, because favouritism is sure to come into 
the matter, and injustice would be done. 

855. Injustice which consists of one getting 
the advantage and two deserving people not 
getting it ; but do you think there will he cor- 
ruption or favouritism? — I do not say corrup- 
tion, but favouritism. 

S56. From political motives? — No. 

857. Do you think that differences of Churcli. 
or that sort of thing, would operate? — That 
might come in. 

S58. Could yon not have a tribunal, or a body, 
that would be impartial with regard to that? 
Would there be no means of selecting people 


who would be -impartial? — I do not know. 


1 no not luiow. r jv 

difference between us is this, I think: Iti s sue" ■ 
•sted that Parliament might be willing to place 

fixed sum at. tile disposal of a nensimi* 


S‘ ! 


whor 


. -u urnnu nilgai lie Willing to pfe 
fixed sum at the disposal ol a pensions scW 
the Bill places a fixed qualification on 
pi-opL,.. ( If Ilic tmi I pi'i'fpr tilt latter, and S 
people- i-raumg; ivitlun tliat qualification al 0> u 
ho entitled to a pension without, regard to a stun. 
The (inference is between tt-cing the qualification 
and fixing the sum. 

So}). Not necessarily. You might fix the sm 
and also impose a condition in the form of a 
qualification, but you do not like a scheme of 
that kind? — L do not like a partial scheme at all. 

Slid. \ oil think that it would lead to injustice? 
- -1 think it. would lend to injustice. 


( Lionel Pilkiiu/tnii. 

Slil. You have rather discarded the idea of so 
much money being placed at the disposal of the 
authorities who administer this Old-age Pension 
Fund ? — Yes. 

8(!2. But. you might try an experiment on a 
much smaller scale by raising the age, might you 
not?— By raising the age or introducing other 
qualifications. 

Slid. Nothing is so strong as the trying of an 
experiment it you want to i ntroduce a new thing. 
It! you can introduce it on. a small scale andasan 
experiment, you try the system before you 
launch out into great expenditure. You seewlint 
I mean, do not you? — Yes, I see. what you mean. 

8(i4. You approve of the Bill as a beginning 
— you go as far as that? — I approve of the Bill so 
far as it goes. 

8115. If we could find out some way of raising 
ilu- standard, so to speak, by Act of Parliament, 
which probably might halve the expense of the 
present Bill, would you be in' favour of that?— 
I should not 1 i ke to reduce the scope of the Bill 
to any extent. I th ink it is surrounded by quali- 
fications, or disqualifications, which go quite far 
enough, and if yon make an experiment on a less 
scale than this I think it is most likely to fail. 

Slid. But have you any idea what the expense 
of the Bill would’ be annually? It is supposed 
that it would be about 10,000,000/. Supposing 
that by raising the qualifications you can get an 
old-age pension scheme to try the experiment 
with with 5,000,000/., what do you think of that.' 
— I do not think you can do it by raising the a«e 
qualification'. Sixty-five is quite high enough 
too high in our view. A man is worked out long 
enough before he gets to 05 in the employment 
which he has to go through. 


Mr. Pemberton. 

807. Your objection is to these two Sub- 
clauses 1) and G ? — Yes. 

S68. You think that they would not he easily 
worked ? You think, in the first place, they ai 
not fair, and, in the second place, yon ® ? . 
think they would bp easily worked?— We 
that D is not fair, and as to G, that it w<mJ - 
be easily worked, as you say, because J _ 
throw on the Committee the responsibility ® 
quiring into the character for many ye®, 5 
and it would also impose the exercise px 
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Air. Pemberton — continued. 

U p 0n . a man whether he has been in a position to 
exercise it or not. 

8G9. You said in answer to the Chairman that 
probably members of Co-operative .Societies 
jrould be willing to hare the income tax extended 

somewhat ? — I think so. 

STO. In your opinion, if this scheme was made 
rather more wide by the elimination of those two 
conditions, the bodies that you represent would 
be inclined to agree with it ? — That is my per- 
sonal opinion gathered from general conversation 
wtli our members, but it has never been dis- 
cussed by any of our Congresses. 

Sir J olm H utton . 

871. In the three schemes which were placed 
before your Conferences and rejected, did you 
propose to allow the pensioners to work and to 
earn money themselves? — Yes. 

872. To make what they could in addition to 
their pension? — Yes; it was apart from work 
altogether. They were not working for the 
society which gave the pension to them. They 
were merely individual members of the society, 
who might be working for somebody else. Imme- 
diately on attaining the age of (i(J they would get 
the pension. 

873. It did not strike you at all that if they 
received a pension aud were allowed to work they 
would come into competition with workers out- 
side?— No, that did not enter into our considera- 
tion at all. 

874. Have you ever thought about that your- 
self ?— That is done now. Police pensioners often 
lake up other occupations after receiving their 
pension. If we had carried out our first scheme 
of superannuation of employees that would only 
have come into operation when they became in- 
capable of work, but under this other scheme the 
pension is derived from profit on trade, and can 
lie claimed by eveiy individual member of a Co- 
operative Society as a matter of right. Having 
paid towards the pension, he would become en- 
titled to it at GO years of age, whether he worked 
fur any firm or not. 

875. T)o any of the members receive poor re- 
lit!?— Yes, they do, but I have no statistics. 

87ti. Do they remain members?; — Yes, but in: 
some Poor Law Unions the members have diffi- 
culty in obtaining relief whilst they remain) in 
connection with the Co-operative Society. 

877. But relief in no case disqualifies) a man. 
from being a member of a Co-operative Society ? 
~No, in no case. 

878. You said in answer to the Chairman that 
“ce was no difficulty in getting at the facts with 
regard to a man’s life, and I quite agree that 
tiiere is no difficulty in the country, but- what 
Wnut a large London district, like Fulham say ? 
~-I cannot speak as regards Londou, but in Man- 
cliester I think there would be no great difficulty, 
•Manse we have so many agencies a.t work 
amongst poor people that the officers of the 
'afferent organisations concerned — temperance 
mganisatious and other — seem to be able to get at 
these people and know the inner working of 
® p ir lives, as .it were, and their condition for 
many years back. 


Sir John Hutton — continued. 

379. Is there more than one Poor Law Union 
in Manchester? — Yes; the Chorlton Union and 
the Manchester Union. I forget where the divi- 
sion comes in. 

880. They would not have the difficulty, to- 
the same extent, as in London, of a veiy shifting 
population always moving to their work? — No. 

881. But you think there would be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the history of the people? — 
No, I think not. In manufacturing towns they 
are move stationary. 

882. What part of the north do you speak of 
yourself ? — Manchester. 

883. Now, you were saying to Sir Robert Reid 
that a certain number of persons could not be 
dealt with by annuities only, but they must have 
some kind of home to go to — a workhouse or some 
place? — Certainly, some of them. 

8S4. A very small percentage? — A very small 
percentage. 

886. There is a small percentage of the re- 
spectable poor who have really no friends, and 
who cannot shift for themselves ? — That is so ; 
they would have to go into some place provided- 
for them. 

88G. In that case, supposing the workhouses 
were done away with, would you approve of pay- 
ing out of the rates for the maintenance in ordi- 
nary hospitals of those people who were only fit 
for infirmaries? — I think so, because the pro- 
portion woidd be so much smaller of those who 
ought to he in the. hospitals and infirmaries. 

887. You approve of their being provided for 
in ordinaiy hospitals, and paid for out of the 
rates ? — Yes. 

888. Not relying on charity only? — Yes. The 
others who did not have to go to hospital could 
be found comfortable homes for the amount of 
the pension. 

889. You think it would he safe to farm them 
out at 6 s. a week? — 5s. or 7s. G d. We have no* 
difficulty, as I said in connection with some of 
the trust funds I have to do with, in finding com- 
fortable homes at 7s. 6(7. a week. 

S90. Where ? — In Yorkshire. 

891. In the West Riding? — In the West 
Riding. 

892. It lias been found, in the administration 
of the Poor Law, that, with regard to hoarding 
out children, there is very great danger of per- 
sons with whom the- children are hoarded out 
using the money, to a great extent, for their own 
purposes? — Yes, unless thev are under strict 
supervision. 

893. Would not there he the same danger, anil 
very grave danger, with regard to old people. 
There would not in country districts; there is 
too much supervision. They would be known too 
well by the Committees. 

894. Do you kuow anything about the miners 1 ’ 
homes in Durham ?— I have heard about them, 
hut have not seen them. 

896. Do you know anything about the pro- 
posal to provide cottage homos in each Poor Law 
Union for the aged poor ?— No, I have not studied 
that. 

89G. As is done at the present time in Shef- 
field. Do you not think that. these people would 
be better provided for by the Guardians pro- 
’ viding 
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Sir Juku lhdtou- 
vidine them with, say, two-rooraed cottages, 
where they could he made to feel as much at 
home as they chose, and to feel themselves at 
liberty, with an attendant in a separate cottage, 
who could look after them ?— Certainly I do; 1 
believe in that. 

897. With regard to the. Income-tax, are yon 
prepared to suggest that the Income-tax should 
be extended to those who earn weekly wages?— 
I do not see why it should not. I think they 
• ought to pay their share on their income as well 
as anyone else, and I think they would he will- 
ing to do it. If we could only get everybody to 
pay Income-tax on his full income, the working 
man would he willing to pay on his full income 
The difficulty is that his income is known, and 
that of others is not known; therefore, it would 
not be fair, hut I think he would not object to 
paying Income-tax in accordance with his in- 
come. 

Mr. Shane es Cox. 


898. Do you see any objection to the Guar- 
•dians being the administrative authority? No,i 
I have not heard any objection expressed to that 
at all, and I should imagine they would be as 
fair a body, and a body knowing as much about 
local circumstances, as any other body that could 
be appointed . I have not heard anything against 
"it. 

Sir Robert Reid. 


899. If the Guardians were to he the persons 
to make the selection, to put it brutally, it, would 
be their interest, as a local body, to shift the bur- 
,<len upon the Imperial Exchequer rather than 
upon the local rates?— Yes, it would, as matters 
•stand at present. 

900. I rather think it would he so under the 
Bill, whereas, of course, the public exchequer 
which found the money would not have a say as 
to the distribution of it ? — No ; we do not object 
to any better machinery which can he proposed. 
I was asked, Should we. object to the Guardians 
being the administrative body. I do not think 
•we should, hut we should not object to any better 
machinery which could he proposed. There is, 

• of course, the taint about it that the Guardians 
have been accustomed to administering the Poor 
Law, and it is rather derogatory to go before 

■ Guardians for relief. In some cases that relief 
has not been given with the best grace and ad- 
ministered by the officials as it ought to have 
been, and people do hot like to go near them. It 
would have that taint, but I have not heard any 

• objection raised against the proposals in the Bill 
upon that. 

901. You do not object to the Imperial Ex- 

• chequer being represented by a suitable, person ? 
— No ; I think it should he represented. If the 
funds come from the Imperial Exchequer there 
should be some check on their part on the expen- 
diture. 


Mr. Lloi/d-0' eon/e — continued. 

9U4. Does not he estimate the cost at about 
2ti,UOO,UOO/.? — Yes, for a universal scheme for 
everybody who was entitled. 

'J05. T'hat is practically the Trade Union 
Scheme, is it not? — Yes. 

9UU. The age is (>U? — Yes. 

007. But 1 gather from your evidence that it 
would be impossible to carry a scheme of that sort 
in the lirst instance ? — I believe it would not be 
possible. 

DON. Therefore you would be prepared to work 
for something considerably short of that as an 
experiment? — Yes, to go just as far as we can 
get. 

91)0. You do not object to any of these clauses, 
subject to what you have told us as to your ideal, 
except 1 ) ? — We object most strongly to that, and 
to a less extent to G, but that is immaterial, I 
think, now. 

011). Your objection to J), I understand, would 
be that a man who has received Poor Law relief 
under certain eircuinstauces over which he has no 
control may lie barred from a pension owing to 
that? — Yes. 

911. But what sort- of case would you suggest 
as a hardship? — I am not prepared to mention 
any particular case. 

912. But can you mention any case which 
would not come under “ circumstances of a wholly 
exceptional character ’’? — I have known widows 
have had to go for Poor Law relief whose hus- 
bamls have been members of Co-operative 
Societies. They have lived on the little money 
which their husbands have left, and] when that 
has been exhausted, and there have been a lot of 
young children, they have had to go for Poor Law 
relief, ami those children have been brought up 
by means of relief. 

918. Do not you think that that would be 
covered by " circumstances of a ! wholly excep- 
tional character ” ? — I do not know what those 
words mean. They would mean whatever people 
who administered the Act chose to make them. 

914. You think that they are too vague P-1 
know it would be a very great hardship on mem- 
bers of the Co-operative Societies if some people 
had to administer this, because it would be a 
detrimental fact if they had been members oi 
Co-operative Societies. „ 

916. You think that the words are too vague. 
—I think they are too vague. 

91(5. If it were made perfectly clear thatcas 
of special hardship were excepted you would no 
object to it?— I do not know any other cases 
come a great deal across poor people, ana r 
imagine any poov people going for P° 01 . __ 
lief unless compelled to do it by stress o 
stances. They all tell me that it is the last ttnng 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 

902. Have you gone into the cost of the co- 
• operative universal scheme? — No, not the uni- 
versal scheme. We went into the cost of the 
sqheme for co-operators only, but not into the 
universal scheme. 

903. You know Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme? 
— f have read that. 


they think of doing. j„T,ntknow 

917. Do you mean to say that vo^ d ^ 

for Poor law relief wheretfl 


cases of application for Poor lawr 


resources have not broken down. ^ 

the poor that I have mixed upmft pTer ything 
about. They tell me they will P a . ^ get 
they have got or go amongst their 
what help they can before going o ^ 

which is the last thing they will do, ^ 

have such a detestation of the idea o g 
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Mr. LLvyd-Geu rye — continued. 

Poor Law relief. I xuav not have come across the 
right people, but that is my experience. 

918. Have you never known cases where a cer- 
tain class of people take rather readily to Poor 
Law relief? — I have not come across them. 

919. 2s ot in the country? — 2s n, 1 have not 
come across them. 

920. I am sorry to say that I have done so. 
>'ow taking G, your interpretation of it was that 
it insisted upon thrift and saving? — I thought so. 

921. I am not sure that you are not right, 
but I hope not. Supposing that that is not a 
proper interpretation, and that it. merely means 
that a man has provided for his family and 
brought up a family by his industry and his 
labour? — And kept respectable. 

922. Yes, -without any condition as to his 
saving, would you object? — The words certainly 
to hip mean that he. must have saved something. 

923. To provi de for you r family does not neces- 
sarily mean that you have sa ved money ? — -W e do 
not necessarily object to this if there is no saving 
test. It was suggested once that he must hare 
shown that he had been a member of a Friendly 
Society or Co-operative Society. We object to 
that altogether. 

924. That is another thing entirely. This is 
rather an industry test I take it, not a thrift test? 
—I certainly thought it meant that he must have 
saved money. 

925. If that is made clear you would not object 
to it? — No, I would not object to it then. 

920. You do not object to the income test, do 
yon? — No. 

927. Have you seen the New Zealand scheme? 
—I read it just before we had the Conference. 

92S. Do you generally approve of it? I do not 
tie you to details ? — I am afraid I could not say 
right off without reading it over again. This 
last week I have been confining my attention 
only to this Bill, leaving other things outside. 

929. Then it would not be fair to press you 
about that. N nw have the co-operators considered 
at all how the money should be raised? — The 
principal idea was that there should be a recon- 
stitution of the incidence of taxation. Here I 
am contrary to Mr. Steadman’s opinion. I think 
they might tax dr ink more. I am not a teetotaler, 
hnt I would) make it more difficult for a work- 
ing man to get drunk, and I should not object to 
a tax on drink. 

.930. In Denmark I understand from evidence 
we have had that for this purpose a tax i 1 ? placed 
on beer. You would not object to that? — I 
should not object to that. I have considerable 
experience in the police courts in Manchester, 
and I find it is the custom of working men, or 
some of them, to spend a third of their income 
iu drink. Out of 27.?. a week they spend 
in drink, and give their wives 18a. I have 
asked them their reason for it. They have said : 

iVe must have some enjoyment.” When the 
is spent they have done. So evidently they 
spend the 9s. no matter what amount of drink 
they get, so I would not object to making it 
dearer. They would spend the same money and 
less drink for it. 

931. And have the advantage of providing for 
old age? -Yes. 


Mr. Lluyd-Gcorge — continued. 

932. So you do not quite agree with Mr-. Stead- 
man? — No, not quite. 

933. You are in favour of a contribution by 
workingmen themselves, through taxes, to a fund 
for old-age pensions? — Through a properly 
arranged income tax, where each would contri- 
bute according to his income. 

Mr. Skeices Co.r. 

934. l)o you think that there should lie a special 
fund for the purpose? — No, I do not think so. If 
it came out of the Imperial Exchequer it would 
lie out of the ordinaiy taxation, and would not re- 
quire a special fund. 

Mr. LLoyd-Gemge. 

935. How is that? We have no fund at the 
present moment available. You would have to- 
raise the taxation of the country? — Yes, gene- 
rally. 

936. You suggest taxation of beer, or an ex- 
tension of the income-tax? — Yes. 

937. What is your view of a tax on corn? — 
We are most decidedly against it. 

938. You would be opposed to that? — We 
object to all taxation of food most strongly. We 
are not divided at all on that. 

Mr. O'Shee. 

939. As to the workhouses, is it your idea that 
workhouse infirmaries ought to be preserved and' 
that workhouses should be discontinued? — That 
would depend very largely on how the scheme 
worked out. It might or might not reduce the 
cases so much that as a matter of necessity the- 
workhouses would not be required. I should not 
like to say. 

Mr. Shaclcleton. 

940. You said that you would ask certain 
questions from your Societies? — Yes. 

941. As I understand 1 the various systems, 
some Societies will take in the husband and wife 
and some the children, and other Societies will 
only take in the husband or the widow or the 
spinster ? — That is so — one in a family. 

942. In asking these questions yon would be 
very careful to choose a Society where yon can 
get the man and wife inside in order to get the- 
figures? — No, it would not -merely mean that. 
We want to know from the secretaries how far 
their membership would include cases of a man 
and wife living together whose ages are over 65- 
As far as I understood the Chairman’s question,, 
it does not matter whether both are members- 
You simply want, from .a working-class point of 
view, to know how many couples live together- 
after attaining the age of 65. 

943. Do you think your staff on the various 
Societies would be able to furnish that informa- 
tion ? — In the country districts only — not in the 
towns. 

944. Would it be a fair test as to the number 
living over l 65 to take a country district ? — It is 
only so far as that particular class are concerned, 
you know. 

945. Exactly. Now will vou refer to Clause 
(c) of the Bill before us ? — “ Has not within the 
last 20 years been convicted of an offence and 

sentenced 
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Mr. ahackldirib — ■continued, 
sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment 
without the option of a fine.” 

946. Do you entirely agree; with that clause? 
— No, I do not ; but I did not like to raise any 
more objections. I thought that it was enough 
to deal with (d) and (g). 

947. X take it that your opinion would be that 
if a person has suffered penal servitude or other 
imprisonment for a certain offence no second 
punishment should be put on him ? — He has 
purged his offence, and ought to be on the same 
level as other persons. 

948. That is your view? — That is my view. 
That is included in our resolution, which deals 
with every citizen, male or female. 

949. With reference to the question put to 
von as to relief, yon are speaking now of a class 
"of the population who very rarely go for poor 
relief? — Very rarely. 

950. You would not like to say that there is 
.not quite a number in the lower population. 
Take, for instance, a person earning all his life 
.no more than 18s. a week, having a wife and 
several little children to bring up ; you can see 
it is possible for him to conn; for poor relief 
sooner than a co-operative member? — Yes, and 
there will be those, no doubt, in the Co-operative 
Societies who will have to go on to the Poor Law 
in their old age, notwithstanding their attempts 
to save in the Co-operative Societies. 

951. Now take the industrial or thrift tests 
and 10s. a week ; that would mean that a person 
earning 10s. a week, or having an income of 10s., 
•could not have any assistance at all. Do yon 
agree with that? — That would be so, according 
to this Bill. 

952. Do you approve of that? — No; 1 was 
asked my own opinion, and I approve of it as a 
commencement ; but the Co-operators or the 
Congress do not approve of the limitations. 
They claim that everyone attaining the pension- 
able age has a right to the pension, no matter 
what their circumstances. 

953. Take (b) : “ Has endeavoured to the best 
of his ability, by his industry or by the exercise 
of reasonable providence, to make provision”: 
how can that apply to a married woman who 
has to depend on her husband’s earnings? Say, 
for 20 years and upwards she has been dependent 
on her husband? — A very large number of our 
co-operative members are women who practically 
maintain the families ; some of them earn more 
than their husbands, I dare say, and are respon- 
sible for keeping their families. There are other 
cases where the woman is left alone, and it would 
be difficult to prove that she had exercised 
“ reasonable providence ” by the circumstances 
of her married life — that a woman left with 7s. 
-or 8s. a week given by her husband on which to 
keep house can exercise providence. ;How a 
committee would deal with that I do not know. 
I do not think that these disabilities should be 
in, but I am prepared as a first step to accept 
them. 

954. My point is that a large number of them 
would have no personal income? — No, they 
would not. 

955. To apply any test to them would be diffi- 
cult? — Yes, I think so. 


Mr Xhacklettyn — continued 

956. Your experience is of Lancashire and ' 
Yorkshire. A woman might be a weaver and 
her husband u joiner, or of some other trade?— I 
Yes. 

957. tilxe would probably only be at work for | 
a portion of tire time. They do not work for 
anything like the 40 years— say from 20 to 65; 

it is only for a few years after they are married 
that they work? — It depends. 

958. As a general rule, if a woman has six ' 
children she cun not go weaving? — No. 

959. Therefore it would not .apply to many? I 
— No, it would not. We have cases where the 
man and wife earn very good incomes where they | 
have no family; lmt they would not come under 
the Bill at all, because they would be provided i 
for. 

Nil*. Chinning. 

960. You have considered this Bill pretty care- 
fully, have you not? — I have. 

961. Is it your opinion that the Bill, in apply- 
ing the principle of old-age pensions, would make 
much difference in the ordinary system of Poor ■ 
Law relief, except in regard to the fact that the 
discrimination is move definite and prescribed? I 
— I think tlu* fact that the pension is given in a 
different form from the Poor Law relief would i 
make a vast difference in the minds of working 
people. They would appreciate receiving the 
pension as a matter of right on attaining a given 
age, and under certain conditions, as fixed in 
the Bill, rather than having to apply for Poor I 
Law relief under present conditions. 

962. You do not think that the people with 
whom you art* concerned would regard it is still 
having the taint of Poor Law relief? — No; once 
the principle of pensions is adopted, I think that 
taint is taken away. 

963. Have you been a Guardian yourself?— 
No, I have not. 

964. But you are closely acquainted with the 
circumstances of working men. Is it vour 
opinion that these tests could easily be worked? 
Taking, for instance, the income test; do you 
suppose that it would he perfectly easy to deter- 
mine whether a certain person had 10*. a week 
or a .married couple 15*. a week ? — I think so, 

If the man or the woman happens to be in em- 
ployment, you can get a return from the em- 
ployer ; and if not in employment, you would 
want to know what investments there were as 8 
source of income. 

965. Do you think that that information could 

he easily obtained ? — Yes. In Police Courts, 

where we want to know the income of a man in 
order to make an order upon him, we have no 
difficulty in getting a return from liis employer 
for months back, as to what his income is. 

966. Would there he no cases of fraud among 
working men ? — There would, no doubt, be many 
attempts at fraud. 

967. Do you think that those cooM 1* 
checked? — I think so. 

968. Your Co-operative Societies joined in tbe 
Conference, I understand, with the Trades 
Unions? — Yes. 

969. And approved of the results arrived at? 

— We approved entirely. Since that Conference 
was held, we have had a Congress of our own,.*^ 
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Mr. Guay. 


Mr. Channintj — continued, 
which the report was submitted and unanimously 

approved. 

970. Is it one of the arguments of practical 
bodies like co-operators that less money would 
be -wasted in administration if you had the uni- 
versal scheme ?— W e think so. 

971. And more money would go to the pen- 
sions?— We think it would have that effect. If 
the administrative machinery was well organ- 


[Conti/nued. 

Mr. Ohanning — continued, 
isedj it would be cheaper and more economical 
than the present Poor Law svstem. 

.972. Have you considered the Old-age Pension 
Hill introduced into the House to cany out Mr. 
Booth’s scheme? — This is the only Bill I have 
considered. 

973. In your opinion, the only test should he 
the test of age and residence, I suppose? — Yes, 
age and residence and nationality ; the appli- 
cant should he a British sub-ject. 


The Honourable Alfred Dobson ; Examined. 


Chairman. 

974. You are, I understand, Acting Agent- 
General for Victoria? — Yes. 

975. And as such, you will be able to give us, 
at any rate, the salient points of the Victorian 
Old-Age Pension Act?— Yes. 

976. That was passed in 1901, was it not? — 
It came into operation on the 7th day of Decem- 
ber. 1901. One Act was passed temporarily. 
That provided 10s. a week, and subsequently the 
Act which is now in existence, which is a much 
longer Act, and deals altogether more exhaus- 
tively with the subject, came into operation. It 
is 1 Edward VII., No. 1,751. 

977. Before coming to that Act of 1901, can 
you give the Committee any information about 
the estimate formed of the cost of the previous 
Act of 1900? — The Government of the day 
thought that the whole system would he com- 
paratively inexpensive, hut they found that it 
cost just about double the amount that was esti- 
mated. 

978. Would it be true to say that Sir George 
Turner’s estimate of cost for the half-year was 
only 75.000Z., for which he took authority, and 
that in the six months it cost 131,002. ? — If you 
are quoting from Mr. Reeves’ book, that would 
be correct. 

979. There was also a Bill in 1900, to which I 
have seen a reference' in some hook, called An 
Act to Provide for the Registration of Claimants 
for Old-age Pensions P — Yes. 

980. Is that a separate Act in itself? — That 
a separate Act ; and the idea was that those 

who would he, under the law which was contem- 
plated, entitled to old-age pensions should send 
m their claims, so that the Government might 
have some idea of what those claims would 
amount to — that is to say, what it would cost the 
state. 

981. That was the first step taken, was it not? 

982. The idea was to register the claims be- 

qL* c ° ur h magistrates, was it not? — Yes. 

In 1900 the measure was a temporary 
measrpe, and the longer measure, which you 

ve just mentioned, came into force in Decem- 

Vr 1901?_ Tes . 

^ould you tell us the main points of 

■ — Hnder that Adt, which is now the 

^tmglaw-, pensioners are eligible to a pension 
_ When first that subject was mooted there 
a dispute between the TJpp6r and Lower 
■of re* ' ^PP er House insisted on the age 
and the Lower House wanted 60; but 


Chairman — continued. 

eventually the Lower House, or House of 
Assembly, gave way upon the point ; and accord- 
ing 1 ! by this Act the age is fixed at 65. The rate 
of the pension is not to exceed 8s. a week. 

985. Is the system a supplementary one, 
making the man’s income up to 8s. ? — Yes, that 
is so. The pension is at such a rate as will make 
the total income of the claimant from all sources 
not more than 8s. a week ; but they allow him to 
have 2s. whether this sum be the whole or part 
only of the average weekly income derivable by 
him as wages. 

986. Do not they allow him to have sick pay 
from a Friendly Society as well as the 8s. ? — In 
the interpretation clause with regard to “in- 
come,” it says that income is not to include any 
payment by way of benefit from any registered 
Friendly Society or any Trade Union or Pro- 
vident Society or Association during illness, in- 
firmity, or old age. 

987. Wbat other qualifications are there be- 
sides being 65? Is there any qualification with 
regai’d to how long be has been in the Colony? — 
Clause 8 contains a very long string of qualifica- 
tions and conditions upon which be may receive 
the income. He must have been residing for 20 
years in Victoria, and be must not have been 
absent from Victoria for more than five years at 
one time ; and then there are disabilities in cases 
of conviction for drunkenness, and be must not 
have been in prison for six months during the 

eriod of five years immediately preceding the 
ate. I propose, with your approval, to mention' 
these things very rapidly, because if it is any 
convenience to the Committee I can band a copy 
of this Act in. 

-988, If you would run through it briefly now 1 
think that that would be the better plan ? — Then 
there is a section with regard to desertion; in 
tiie case of husband and wife they must not have 
deserted one another. The net capital value of 
the applicant’s accumulated property, whether in 
or out of Victoria* must not amount to 1602. or 
upwards. Then there is another provision, which 
seems almost peculiar — that he has not directly 
or indirectly deprived himself of property or in- i 
come in order to qualify for or obtain a pension. 

989. Was that provision put in as an amend- 
ment of a previous Bill, do yon happen, to remem- 
ber ?— The previous Bill only consists of five or 
six sections. It was passed in a great hurry, and ' 
it came into operation before this- It bad very ' 
H few 
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Chxivnnan — continued. 


few of these safeguards in it at all. The Premier 
-of the Colony mentioned' in Parliament a case 
where a man had 300Z. in the savings bank, and 
he drew this money out, and paid it to his 
children; in order that he might become eligible 
for a pension. That is, I am afraid, an example 
of the fraud which is sometimes practised upon 
the Government in these matters ; so that there 
is that safeguard with regard to his net capital 
not amounting to 160Z., and he must not have de- 
prived himself of any property, either directly or 
indirectly, in order to qualify himself for a pen- 
sion. Then he must have made reasonable efforts 
to provide for himself, or have brought up a 
family in decency and comfort. 

990. Are those the exact words? — Those are 
the words. When the first Bill was brought in 
the Premier of the day tried to introduce some 
system of what your Committee would' call 
“ thrift,” I suppose. It was recognised by a great 
many people that, although a man over the age of 
65 yeara might well claim his pension without 
showing that he had made any provision, still it 
was a monstrous thing to imagine that young 
men and young women in full health and able to 
earn good wages and to live as working people 
can live only in the Colonies — that is with 
every comfort and convenience — should have a 
statutory right to claim a pension when they 
became 65, without contributing in any way to- 
wards that pension. However, although a great 
many people were of that opinion, the idea did 
not find place in the legislation of the Colony, 
and although by the contribution of a few pence, 
even 6d. a week, if a young man began soon 
enough, it might accumulate in the hands of the 
State to provide an old-age pension for him. 
That is not required of him. But if it had not 
been so much a matter of politics as it is in a 
democratic Colony like Victoria, some condition 
of that sort would probably have been insisted, 
upon, I think. I do not know whether I am 
going beyond my text. 

991. But do not you think that the working 
classes in Victoria do contribute very largely to 
tbe revenue of Victoria? — Tea, they do thait, and 
indirectly give to the large grant which already 
exists for charitable institutions. 

992. Your revenue iu Victoria is raised very 
largely from Customs duties, is it not? — Yes. 

993. Can you give the Committee any idea of 
what proportion of the revenue of Victoria is 
raised by Customs duties? — I should think 
three-quarters of it probably, speaking without 
hook. 


994. Roughly would it he true to say that 
very large proportion of the total revenue come 
from Customs duties ou articles of general coi 
sumption P — -Yes. Of conrse, since we have fedi 
rated, the whole of the Customs duties are take 
over by the Commonwealth, and no individui 
State has itself the right to tax as regarc 
Customs ; that is all in (the hands of the Con 
monwealth, and the tariff whioh obtains in eac 
State is enacted by the Commonwealth Parlit 
ment ; so that we have only a right to tax out 
selves by putting on a land tax or income ta: 
excise is taken away. 

995. Does not the Commonwealth oontribul 


Chairinu/n. — continued, 
to the old-age pensions of Victoria? — No. Xha 
Act is in operation in New South Wales and in 
Victoria, but they contribute entirely out of their 
own revenue. 

996. If the Commonwealth takes all the 1 
Customs duties and the excise duties, they leave 
you nothing to pay the pensions out of ?— -I h ave 
given you a wrong impression. They take the 
whole of the administration out of our hands 
but they return all the money except a quarter! 
The quarter of the Customs duties which they 
keep'is a very considerable amount, and that has 
accounted in some respects for toe temporary 
embarrassment that has been found lately. The 
Commonwealth has only recently come linto 
operation. As you say, the working classes pay 

a great proportion of the taxation, and they help 
to support, in Victoria alone, to the tune of some- 
thing like 300,000/. a year, charitable institu- 
tions, lunatic asylums, and various institutions 
for helping the deserving poor and others. 

997. Now will you simply continue the list of , 
qualifications with regard to thrift ? — Then there 

is another provision which I regard as one of the 
most important provisions in the Act, "and that ! 
is, with regard to where the relatives of the appli- 
cant are able to maintain or provide for lum. 1 
In Tasmania, which I represent as Agent- 
General, and in most of the other States of 
Australasia, that kind of legislation obtains 
always. If any man goes into a charitable in- i 
stitution, even a hospital, it is ascertained 
whether his relatives are able to provide for him, 
and if they are they can be brought up before a 
magistrate and be made to contribute to his 
maintenance, that is to say, they will not allow 
a man — say, a son — in wealthy circumstances, to 
leave his old father in a hospital or any charit- 
able institution without makin g him pay what 
he is able to. 

998. One of the conditions in that clause is 
that he shall have no relative able to support 
him? — Yes. 

999. What are the exact words? — The hus- 
band, wife, father, mother, or children are the 
relatives picked out, and the exact words aw: 

“ of the claimant or any or all of them are unabla 
to provide for or to maintain the claimant.” On 
that point I learnt quite recently, from a tele- 
gram which I received i from the Premier, that 
there has been a great deal of fraud, and he goes 
eo far as to say that the sense of filial obligation 
has in many instances been lessened by the 
operation of this Act, that is to . say, the relative 
thinks: “Very well, that is a matter for the 
State ; I am not going to help my father or my 
mother” — or my wife or my husband, as the 
case may he — “ I will let the State do it” 

1000. Have you read to us all the conditions? 

No. It must be shown that the claimant is 

unable to maintain himself, and also that he 
has not at any time within. 12 months been re- 
fused by a Commissiouer a pension certificate, 
except for the reason that he was disqualified on 
account of his age, or other reasons that are no 
in existence at the time of the further applm®' 
tion. Those are the chief conditions, or _ dis- 
qualifications, as they may be called. Then 
there is rather aa important section dealing m 
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Chairman — continued, 
the subject of what is meant /by continuous 
residence. In Australia we have rather a float- 
ing population. Many people there, and I sup- 
pose more so in the united Kingdom, are sea- 
men. They may be away ' for some time, but 
still they may have supported their wives and 
families. In the same way with others. Say 
there .’is a rush to a new goldfield in Western 
Australia. They go away from other Colonies ; 
a man may be three or four years away; his 
relatives are in Victoria, but if he remits money 
to them or helps to keep them, he is not dis- 
qualified, ' notwithstanding that he may have 
been absent for some time from the Colony. 

1001. Would you tell us now how is it decided 
whether r a man is possessed of these qualifications 
to receive a pension ? What body deals with it ? 
—The first portion of the Act provides for the 
administration, and it allows the Governor in 
Council to appoint a person, who is called the 
Registrar of Old-age Pensions ; and subject to 
the control of the Treasurer of the Colony, that 
Registrar has the general administration of the 
Old-age Pensions Act. He, of course, is sub- 
ject to removal or suspension, and his duties are 
prescribed by regulations made pursuant to the 
Act. 

1002. But I want to know, before whom do I 
have to go, supposing I am a Victorian claiming 
a pension, to show that I have made reasonable 
efforts to provide for myself? — I am coming to 
that. Claims are sent in to tbe Registrar or his 
officials, and each claim is forwarded to a Com- 
missioner, and in open court, in the locality 
where the claimant resides, or as near thereto as 
possible, his claim is fully investigated. There 
was a discussion as to whether the investigation 
should take place in open court or not. I think, 
having regard to our experience in the Colony 
of Victoria, that system is thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and thoroughly recognised as a perfectly 
sound and good one. Even although you assume 
that it is the duty of the State to provide these 
old-age peusions, it seems to be equally tbe duty 
of the State to see that the people come within 
the statutory conditions that are laid down. The 
claims, as I say, are investigated before a Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner sits in a court 
and exercises the same jurisdiction as a magis- 
trate at Petty Sessions. He can call evidence 
and subpcena witnesses, and, in particular, he is 
authorised to obtain evidence from the police 
force, and the officers and members of the gov- 
erning bodies of any charitable institutions — 
mat is to say, people whose dutv and business it 
m to know the circumstances of many of the 
poor people who receive relief. 

1003. Who appoints the Commissioners ? — The 
inn nmen t w °mltl appoint those. 

ft Central Government? — Evidently 

inoc Veinmen t w °hld appoint those, 
l'lr u? ■ ^T^at sor f officials are they — are they 

the stipendiary magistrates in this country? 
~*es, they would be. Thev are not necessarily 
e Sal gentlemen, but they would he men chosen 
or then- common-sense, and very likely they 
• 0 v e ma ^ s trates in the district thev reside 
think ^ ^ em wou ld be laymen, I should 

Olif ‘^ rp those the main points of the Bill, 


l. Dobson. [Continued. 


Cha/ii man — continued. 

or is there anything else in the actual Bill itself 
to which you wish to call attention? — There is 
one other matter. The officers of the Savings 
Banks or of any Building Society or Eriendly 
Society are expressly enjoined to give evidence 
if they are asked to do so, so as to assist the Com- 
missioner. Of course, as the law stands now, not 
even the Government can compel any banker to 
reveal the business between him and his client. 
There are a very great many depositors in the 
Savings Banks in Victoria, and the ups and 
downs are veiy great. Sometimes a man is 
wealthy and sometimes he is poor, and these 
Savings Banks and all institutions of that nature 
are compelled to give evidence as to the circum- 
stances of anybody whose business they may 
know, in order to assist the Commissioner and 
the Registrar in coming to a conclusion as to 
whether the claimant is qualified for a pension. 

1007. Do they look back into his Savings Bank 
account to see whether he has made efforts to pro- 
vide for himself, say, 20 years before ? — I am not 
sufficiently well acquainted with the actual ad- 
ministration of the Act to say that, but I have 
no doubt they would do so if necessary'; and I 
do not think that any exception, as I said before, 
would he taken to it. I think it would be recog- 
nised as perfectly natural that a man should 
court inquiry as to whether he is entitled to a 
pension, in order to assist the Government offi- 
cials in doing their duty. Then there are further 
provisions, which I need not go into, about evi- 
dence, and saying that the strict rules of evidence 
need not obtain. They are to be guided by 
equity and good conscience. Then there is, after 
all this, a power to cancel any pension that has 
been granted, and many pensions have been can- 
celled for various reasous, without any complaint 
from tbe pensioners. 

100S. Are the pensions granted for more than 
oue year at a time? — Yes, and they are con- 
tinued so long as recipient conforms to the regu- 
lations of the Act. 

1009. They may be either cancelled or not re- 
newed, I suppose? — I am talking of cancellation 
because the pension has been improperly ob- 
tained. Then there are special provisions to 
carry out the law, which I have mentioned, about 
the relatives, showing how proceedings are taken 
against them. Then there is rather a peculiar 
prevision in Section 21, by which every pensioner 
signs an undertaking to transfer his real pro- 
perty or landed property', on demand, to the 
Government. I think that the idea of that is 
to prevent property passing to some distant rela- 
tives who have never at all assisted to maintain 
their relation. If it is found that the. pensioner 
dies possessed of real estate, then, instead of 
allowing it to go to his relations, who may never 
have helped him at all, it goes to the State, to 
reimburse it for part of the moneys subscribed 
for the maintenance of the man. Then there are 
provisions by which, if it is thought desirable, 
the pension,’ instead of being paid directly into 
the hands of the pensioner, may be given to some 
clergvman or to some charitable Society, or, in 
fact, to anybody (the words are very elastic], to 
distribute the pension for him. That is to pre- 
vent a man spending liis money in drink, or to 
prevent other people getting it from him. 

1010. Is that a recognition, then 1 , that there 
h *2 may 
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Chairman , — continued. 

may be people who are qualified under that law 
to receive pensions, but who yet are not fit to have 
the money in their hands? — Yes, it is. If you 
put it in that way, “ not fit,” I must say yes. 

1011. Is that part of an amending Act, or is it 
part of the Act which you are reading from ?— 
I am only referring to the Act which is now in 
existence; there is no amendment to this Act 
yet; and although I telegraphed out, thinking 
it might be in the interests of your Committee to 
know whether there are any amendments to be 
passed to the Act, and they replied that amend- 
ments were desirable, unfortunately they have 
not told me the direction in which those amend- 
ments are to be made ; but I apprehend that they 
are really in the direction of preventing fraud. 

1012. I think that we have now got before us 
the gist of the Bill ? — There is one other thing I 
should like to say. The last section provides for 
what may be done by'regulation. There is very 
little indeed here left to regulation as regards 
the salient points of the Bill ; they are all 
enacted by Parliament. An annual statement 
was made in accordance with the law under the 
Act, but unfortunately it has not been printed, 
or has not come to hand, and I am very sorry to 
say I cannot hand it in to your Committee, but 
when it comes to hand, if it is of any use to you, 
I will forward it. 

1013. Would that statement give the number 
of pensions there are? — Yes. 

1014. Would it give us, or could you give us, 
the total number of the population over 65 ? Per- 
haps you would begin by giving us the population, 
of Victoria? — It is about 1,202,000 people 
altogether. 

1015. Do you know about how many of those 
are over 65? — I am quoting from a Budget 
speech of Sir George Turner, in which he touched 
on the subject of old-age pensions. Speaking in 
1900, he said that according' to the report of the 
Old-age Pension Commissioners the persons over 
65 were about 50,000. 

1016. But that was speaking before the Old- 
age Pension Act came in? — Yes, it was, but there 
would not be so very much difference. 

1017. That was an! estimate, was it not? — It 
was an estimate! made by the Old-age Pensions 
Commissioners. 

1018. Has it not since turned out that the 
estimates were very much under the mark? — It 
does not follow that every man over 65 gets a 
pension. It is only those who are qualified. 
There is no doubt, to use the Premier’s ownl 
words, that the Old-age Pension Act costs about 
double the original estimate on the faith of which 
it was brought into Parliament. 

1019. Whose statement is that? — The state- 
ment of Mr. Irvine, the present Premier of Vic- 
toria. 

1020: The present Prime Minister says that 
the sclieipe has cost twice as much as it was esti- 
mated it would cost when it was introduced ? — 
Yes, this is in answer to a telegram which I 
sent ; , it w^s really received this month of July. 
That is his opinion now. 

1021 . .The expenditure has risen to twice wnat 
was expected? — Yes. 

1022. Tiler* ar* 50.000 pennTe r>v*r fif». and 


- Dobson 

Cliai/rman — continued, 
how many pensioners were there in the last year ^ 
—The best information I can get on that point i 8 
from the Budget statement of Sir Alexander 
Peacock, made in December, 1901. He was then 
Premier, and he said that there were then 16,224 
pensioners on the list. 

1023. That again is before the Act came into 
force? — Yes, it was on the second reading of the 
now existing Act. You will remember that 
there was previously a sort of tentative Act, which 
came into operation in 1900. 

1024. Which Act had very few safeguards in 
it, you said? — Very few. It was quite a short 
Act 

1025. Could you give us any further informa- 
tion as to the estimate of expenditure when this 
1901 Act was brought iu? Do you know what 
sum was taken in December, 1901, for the work- 
ing of it in .1902? — No, I am afraid that I cannot 
give those figures. 

1026. If you cannot give us the figures never 
mind. We may take wliat you have just given 
ns from the Prime Minister as being fairly con- 
clusive that the Act has been very much more ex- 
pensive than people expected? — I am very sorry 
that I cannot give more information ; I have 
not grown up with this system in Victoria ; it has 
only just come into operation, and the returns are 
not to hand, or you should have everything that 
we could possibly give you. I have telegraphed 
out to Victoria for additional information, but 
this is all I have got, xmtfortunately. 

Sir John Hutton. 

1027. Are the pensioners allowed to work and 
earn money when they are in receipt of a pen- 
sion ? — Yes. As far as I know they would be en- 
couraged to work, I should think. 

1028. They would he encouraged to work?— 
Yes, I should say so. 

1029. There is no special tax allocated to the 
pensions, is there ? — -No, it comes out of the 
general consolidated revenue. 

1030. What becomes of the aged poor who art 
not eligible for pensions ; is there Poor Law re- 
lief? — Yes. We do not call it Poor Law; hut 
over 300,0002. a year is spent in charity— that » 
to say, in general charitable institutions, and, I 
am sorry to say, also in lunatic asylums; that 
takes large vote. Then there are children s re- 
formatories and other institutions which are sup- 
ported by the State. That is in addition to the 
Old-age Pension Scheme. 

1031. There are no local rates for Poor 

purposes? — No. , 

1032. Does the State maintain all 1** 

hospitals? — Hospitals for the insane are totally 
supported by the State, but other hospitals are 
mainly suppoi'ted by public charity, supple' 
mented by grants in aid from the.Govenunen , 
which vary yearly. , 

1033. 1 think I understood you to say that ey 
send the infirm aged poor to the hospitals a 
expense of the. State? — Yes. When) you fv 
hospitals they are called charitable lD3 
tin no.” nt course, if a man wished to , 
medical nr.T.pri dance or needed medical attend . 
r, ° wnnui mto the hospital, and if Be c0 , . 
nav for it the State would pay for it 
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Sir J oliM Hutton — continued. 

1034. Do the State give what we should call 
out-relief in England to aged or infirm persons, 
other than the pension? — Yes, I believe they do 
in some 'cases. 

1035. And does such relief disqualify those 
who receive it as citizens ; that is to say, does it 
deprive them of their votes, and so forth? — No. 

1036. Then there is no difference made be- 
tween pensioners and others ? — The outdoor 
relief is done on a very small scale; it is not the 
system that you have in England here. 

Mr. Llogd-George. 

1037. For how long has this been in opera- 
tion?— One Act came into operation in 1900, 
and the existing Act came in on the 7tK Decem- 
ber, 1901. 

1038. So that you have 'not had very much 
lime ? — No, we have not had very much ex- 
perience of it just yet. 

1039. It is more or less liberal than the New 
Zealand Act? — This is not exceeding 8s. a week. 

Of course, there may be a number of pensioners 
who only receive 3s. or 4s. or 5s. a week, accord- 
ing to their circumstances. , 

1040. Is there any income test? — Yes, there 
is an income test, and a property test also. 1 
have given evidence of the provisions of the Act. 

'1041. If o working man was employed and 
receiving 11. a week, say, would he be entitled 
to a pension then ? — No. 

1042. I think you said that he could work if 
he liked? — I do not think IZ. a Meek was men- 
tioned to me. He might earn 3s. 6 d. a week, 
or something of the sort, and pro tanto of 'course 
he would not be entitled to anything from the 
Government. 

1043. That is why I am putting the question, 
because I was rather surprised. So that if he 
is earning 8s. a week he gets nothing? — That 
is 'so. 

Mr. Shacldeton. 

1044. You stated in your evidence that if the 
relatives were able to maintain the father or 
mother there would be. no payment at all from 
the State ? — That is so ; any relative — father, 
mother, husband, wife, or child. 

1045. In the definition of /“child” would be 
included, of course, a daughter? — Yes. 

1046. With regard to a daughter without 
separate income, how would she be able to main- 
tain her father, supposing she was a married 
daughter? — It does not follow that she would be 
able to do so. 

1047. Could you in any way come upon the 
Husband of the married daughter? 1 — No, I should 
think not. 

1048. So that in that case, if the daughter 
bad no separate income of her own, supnosing 
the' daughter was the only child upon wnom a 
claim could be made, the father would come on 
the fund in the ordinary way? — Yes. 

1049. If the only person upon whom a claim 
^nld be made was a daughter, and she had no 
®5>arate income, he would come on the fund? — 
That would be so. I take it you cannot go 
beyond the relatives that are defined in the Act. 

1050. What is the real diff erence between 
your Charity Organisation or our Poor Law, ns 
* e call it, and this scheme at the age of 65 ? — 


Mr. Shackleton — continued. 

They are taken into a charitable institution, and 
maintained there ; that is the principal distinc- 
tion. Under the pension scheme they would 
live out and be maintained. 

1051. I may take it that there is very little- 
outdoor 'relief given except by the pension ? — 
Yes. 

1052. In the case of a person under 65 still 
able to live somewhere else, to keep himself and 
not trouble any organisation at all, would there 
be any payment? — I am glad 1 that you have re- 
minded -me of that. Except in an exceptional 
case which is mentioned in the Act, the usual 
age is 65 ; but the Act provides for any person 
of any age who is in permanent ill-health caused 
by having been engaged in mining Or in any 
prescribed dangerous, unhealthy occupation ; so 
that a man under the prescribed age can get an 
old-age pension if he 'is in ill-health caused by 
mining or other dangerous or unhealthy occu- 
pation. Those occupations are not specified by 
the Act; they are left to be named by regula- 
tion of the Governor in Council. On the point 
of the charitable institutions, I may mention 
that many men came out of charitable institu- 
tions, as they were entitled to do, in order to get 
tbeir old-age pension ; and when they had been 
out for a little time they went back again. They 
tbonght they would' rather go back to the insti- 
tution than remain outside and fend for them- 
selves on this payment. 

Chairman. 

1053. Was it in Victoria that there was some 
complaint in the papers of the miserable con- 
ditions under which these men were living in 
huts, with their 5s. or 8s. pension? — I do not 
think so. 

1054. Is the “ Argus ” published in Victoria? 
— Yes, that is one of the leading journals in 
Melbourne. That may be so. 

Mr. O'Shee. 

1056. Comparing the cost of living for work- 
ing people in Australia with the cost. of living 
in England, what would you say 8s. in Australia 
Would represent in England P— I should not like 
to answer that. It is a very important point. 
Meat is very cheap, of course, in . all the 
Colonies ; but, on the other hand, there is a high 
tariff upon clothing and a number of other 
articles, and' as to butter and eggs and bacon and 
milk, they are very much the same as. they are 
in England, though just at present these articles 
are higher in .price than usual owing to the 
recent drought. 

Mr. Lloyd- George. 

105G. What about bread? — Bread might not 
be. Bacon, butter, milk, and eggs, a3 I say, are 
much the same. , 

Mr. O'Shee. 

1067. What is the wage of a working man,- 
say a carpenter?— A good carpenter would get 
from 8s. to 11s. a day. There is plenty of money 
in that to save for an old-age pension. 

1058. I understand you to say that meat and 
flour would be considerably cheaper in Australia 
than in England?— Meat would be, but I do not 
think Hour' would be considerably cheaper— not 
very much cheaper. 10B9 . Butter 
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Mr. O'Shee — continued. 

1059. Butter and eggs and milk would be 
about the same price, you say? — I think about 
the same. Anything imported from England 
or Europe would, of course, he more expensive, 
because they have a heavy tariff with regard to 
most things. There is no duty now on tea. There 
was, but there is not now. 

Mr. Charming. 

1060. What would be the wages of an ordinary 
labourer a day ? — From about 5s. to 6s., I think. 

1061. That would be very nearly double what 
it is here ? — I cannot very well speak about that. 
I think you would have to pay a man 5s., and in 
Sydney, unfortunately, some men would not 
work for 5s. a day, more is the shame to them. 

1062. So that the payment with regard to un- 
skilled labour would be considerably higher, as 
well as the payment for skilled labour? — Tes. 

1063. With regard to Poor Law administra- 
tion in the homes and institutions, what is the 
cost of maintenance in Victoria, as compared 
with (this country? — Do you mean the cost per 
inmate ? 

1064. Yes?- — I am afraid I cannot tell you 
that. 

1065. You have no figures ? — No; I could get 
them for you, I daresay, but without statistics 
at my hand I could not tell you. 

1066. Do you think that the checks in these 
Acts as to residence are sufficient? — I think so ; 
in the Victorian Act there are a great many 
safeguards which I do not notice at all in the 
Bill before the House. 

1067. That would be more necessary in a 
Colony where you have constant immigration ? — 
No. I think human nature is much the same 
all over the world. If you want to prevent fraud 
you must have these safeguards. 

1068. I do not know whether you know anv- 
thing about the Acts in New South Wales and 
New Zealand, but can you say whether -these Acts 
tended to produce artificial immigration into the 
Colonies where they are in force ?— No, I think 
not ; I think they nave hardly been sufficiently 
long in operation for such a' thing to happen. 
It might happen, but I have not heard it sug- 
gested. 

1069. With regard to the saving in Poor Law 
expenditure, or the equivalent in Australia, can 
you tell us anything about that?— No, I am 
afraid I cannot. 

1070. With regard to duties, I am afraid that 
I could not catch what you said. Are there duties 
on food, except on tea and coffee ?— Yes, on most 
food there is. W e have inter-colonial free trade : 
that is to say, Queensland may import fruit from 
Tasmania, and New South Wales may impend 
meat from any other Colony, duty free. New 
Zealand is not in the Federation. 

10 J 1 - Is t 11 ®™ a duty on wheat ?— Not between 
the Colonies, but if brought from Europe, there 
is a duty of Is. 6 d. per cental. 


Mr. Charming — continued. 

1072. And a duty, of course, on sugar? Y 

Cj per cwt. on cone sugar, and 10s. pcr 
other sugar. 1 ' 01 

1073. What would be the main source of re- 
venue would it be from that duty or from 

on manufactured articles ?— Mainly from dutv 
spirits, vine, tobacco, and practically a £ 
everything else that you 
everything,, m fact. ® aD(1 

1074. But is tie bulk of the revenue raked 
from those articles whiok you have last m, 
tinned, or from articles of food?— Ho ■ the Ml 
is not raised from articles of food 

1075. There would he a small amount received 
from duty on articles of food, and a larger amount 
received from other articles ? — Yes. 

1076. The first Act was found to result in a 
great deal of waste and fraud, was it not?— Tes 

1077. There was great objection taken, was 
there not ?— Yes, there was. It is found that 
even under the existing system, fraud goes on.’ 

1078. Is that fraud chiefly as to income and 
property ?— Yes ; and it must he so in any com- 
munity, unless the. safeguards put in are severs 
and complete. It is so, notwithstanding all the 
safeguards put in. 

1079. These pensions go on from year to year 
the pensioner having to stand questioning, if 
necessary ; otherwise, the pension going 0 nP- 
That was a question the Chairman asked just 


Chairman. 

1080. I asked whether they were gnuua 
annually or uot? — The pensions go on without 
a fresh annual grant, but there is power to cancel 
them at any moment. They may be challenged 
at any moment. 

Mr. Channing. 

1081. For improper conduct? — Yes. 

1082. But supposing the conduct of the pen- 
sioner is not challenged, he merely has to appear 
and be ready to answer questions, and the pen- 
sion goes on? — Yes, certainly. 

1083. Is that so ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1084. The Committee, I am sure, are all very 
much obliged to you for the trouble which you 
have taken. I wanted to ask you whether the 
money for the pensions and for what you have 
spoken of as charitable institutions both comes 
from tbe same source, the State, or is any part 
raised from a local rate ? — No, it all conies from 
the State. 

1085. You will put in a copy of the Acts of the 
State of Victoria relating to old-age pensions?— 
Yes, I shall be very pleased to do that. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Clmnning. 

Mr. Ernest Flower. 
Mr. John Hutton. 
Mr. Grant Lawson 
Mr. O’Shea. 


Mr. Pemberton. 
Colonel Pilkington. 
Sir Robert ReicL 
Mr. Remnant. 

Mr. Shackleton. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON in the Chair. 


Miss Edith Sellers; recalled. 


Chairman. 

1086. I believe that you have another obser- 
vation to make about the Danish system of pen- 
sions with regard to cost? — Yes. The last time 
I was here I rather understated the amount 
granted in pensions. The average pension for 
Copenhagen for a married couple is 91. 3s. 6 \d . ; 
for a single person, 7 1. 9s. 3d. ; for the whole of 
Denmark, 6 1. 15s. 10|i. 

1087. For a single person? — No, for a married 
couple; for a single person, 4Z. 18s. 9f d. That 
is, of course, the average. 16Z. 16s. is the 
highest pension granted ; and, of course, those 
that are simply supplementary grants decrease 
the average. 

1088. Supplementary to the income already 
possessed by the applicant ? — Yes. The last time 
I was here I was only able to give the statistics 
with regard to the cost up to the year 1897. 
Since then I have obtained the figures for three 
more years. For the year 1898 it was 252,85 0Z. ; 
for the year 1899 it was 2G9,539Z. ; for the year 
1900 it was 285,491Z. That is the full cost, with- 
out any deduction being made for the savings 
effected in the poor rate. 

1089. Do you happen to know if the popula- 
tion of Denmark has been increasing very 
rapidly? — It is increasing. I have the Danish 
population for the year 1900, which is the last 
year that I have given the statistics for. It i3 
2,585,000 roughly. Therefore, as the English 
and Welsh population for the same year was 
•12,526,000, roughly, the cost of working out this 

England, at the same rate, would he 

-i.n9l.OOOZ. 

1090. But that is taking only England and 
irtnV — is only England and Wales. 

I Excluding Scotland and Ireland? — Yes, 
eft out Scotland and Ireland. I was thinking 
ply of England and Wales, and in that case 
Ti?? Would be 3,591;000Z. The pensions 
u cl have to he greater for England than for 
nmark. If they were double it would only 
in m 8 °? le 7 ' 000 >000Z. ; and if the savingeffected 
poor law expenses was the same in England 
Denmark, it would mean a saving of 


Chairman — continued. 

3,000,000z. That would reduce the full cost of 
the pensions to 4,000,OOOZ. for England and 
Wales. 

1092. Denmark is a very prosperous country, 
is it not? — Yes. 

1093. The people are small holders? — The 
majority are. 

1094. The trade of Denmark, as probably you 
know, in agricultural produce has increased at 
a marvellous rate in late years ? — It has. 

1095. So we may take it that Denmark is an 
exceptionally prosperous country, with but few 
miserably poor people in it? — Yea, there is no 
very great poverty; I never saw anyone who 
looked hungry. 

1096. So I understood ? — May I just make one 
more observation with regard to Denmark, and 
that is, that it is, of course, rather startling to 
find that the people are so delighted and con- 
tented' with what they receive, considering the 
small amount that they do receive. I made very 
careful inquiries among them as to why they 
were so delighted, because, after all, what they 
receive is not much more than they would receive 
as poor relief ; and, as far as I could make out 
from their answers, the great thing was the dis- 
tinction that was made socially between the old- 
age pensioners and the paupers. That made a 
great difference to them. It seemed as if they 
were willing to take a much smaller sum as pen- 
sioners than they would take as paupers. 

1097. I think vou told us that the fact that 
the two forms of relief were administered by 
totally different officials was a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the pensioners? — Yes, 
that makes a great difference. Then another 
thing that seems to add to the popularity of the 
system is that the old-age pensioners do not lose 
their votes. I hardly ever spoke to an old man 
in receipt of a pension who did not tell me that 
he had his vote. A third reason certainly is the 
fact of their having retreats, which are not work- 
houses, to retire to at last. They have no fear, 
whatever may happen to them, of being sent to 
the workhouse, because they Lave these old-age 

homos 
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\ Continued, 


Ckaii'man — continued. 

homes to go to when they are too feeble to live 
■alone. 

1098. You take it, then, that their great fear 
is going into the Institution as apart from re- 
ceiving outdoor help from the State ? I beg your 
pardon. I did not express myself clearly. It 
is a great comfort to them to have thi3 Institu- 
tion to go into. 

1099. Yes, but that is an Old-age Pension In- 
stitution? — Yes. 

1100. 'When you say they are afraid of going 
into the workhouse, you mean going into that 
form of institution — the workhouse form? — Yes. 

1101. Rather than come to the State for help? > ujic 

— Yes. They have a very great objection to it. after another of the inmates withdrew the claim 

1102. The other point on which the Committee ; ^. n relations willing to receive them. At 
were going to ask your assistance was tlus : It the c*«tl of about three weeks I found that then 
has been suggested that there are a very large 


CIk urman — continued. 

34 women who had practically no relations. If 
they had relations they were in America or in 
Australia, or they had lost sight of them com- 
pletely. It is the women only that I am speaking 
of. Then 40 claimed to have relations with whom 
they could live. The first day 50 claimed, hut 
day after day as I went I found a smaller 
number when I inquired about their relations; 
but 40 maintained practically that they had rein- 
tions with whom they could live. They them- 
selves, however, for the most part withdrew this 
claim in the course of about a fortnight after the 
relations were appealed to. I did not appeal to 
them, but they themselves did. On Wednesday 
the relations came to see them, and then, < 


number of old people in our workhouses who 
could go out and live with their friends if they 
had pensions. I believe that you yourself have 
made an inquiry into the circumstances of all 
the old people in one of our workhouses? — In 
eight workhouses— one large one, and seven of 
the very small rural ones. 

1103. I was asking for the moment about tbe 
•one in London. I think 1 it was in Newington, 
was it not? — Yes. 

1104. In 1902 you made, did you not, with the 
consent of tbe Guardians, minute inquiry into 
•the circumstances of each of the old people over 
(15? — -I did. I made no inquiries concerning 
•the inmates under 65. I left them out. 

1105. Would you tell the Committee what was 
the result of the inquiry ? How many old people 
were there? — The number of inmates at that 
time above 65 was 725. There were 288 men 
and 437 women. Of these only 198 women and 
100 men were strong enough to leave the work- 
house, even if they had had friends to go to. 

1106. Was that the opinion of the medical 
•officer? — No, it was very easy to see that they 


were only 15 upon my list who said that thev 
really had relations t.o whom they could go. 

1109. I think you have not exhausted the 198 
women yet. You took 62 who said at once that 
they had no relations, 34 with practically none, 
and 40 who- claimed) to have relations. That is 
only 136 ? — May I read this little passage, be- 
cause it gives the numbers as I work them out? 

1110. We have not yet deducted those who are 
too ill to go out? — I give the whole passage here 
if I may just read it ; it is quite short. 

1111. if you would? — Sixty- two women told 
me the first time I spoke to them that they had 
not a relation among them, and I found there 
were 34 more, who for all practical purposes were 
in precisely the same position. Six of them had 
each no one but a husband who was also in the 
workhouse. Seven each only a sister, and in bvo 
cases the sister was in the workhouse. Ten had 
each only a lost son or a daughter, while 11, 
although sure that they had relatives, had no 
idea where they could be found. One woman 
claimed to rank with those having relatives on 
the strength of a sister whom she had not seen 


; XI U, 11 wtia YCJ .y tu Bee mat, uuey " — ~ . , 

were too feeble. Most of them were either blind', for 40 years, while seven would fain have assnmea 
or quite deaf, or bed-ridden. It wa 3 the opinion the same position on the strength of certain 
of the Matron and the Master. I did not refer memories they had of uncles, aunts, or cousins, 
to the Medical Officer; but these people were After much sifting and sorting, and endlea 
manifestly much too feeble to leave. .questioning, I found that of these 198 luckless ol 

1107. That accounts for 298 out of 725? — women, 96 at the very least stood alone m tie 
There were 198 women and 100 men, I found, world, having no one an whom they had any 
who were physically in a condition to leave the claim whatever. , , , 

house provided they had friends to go to. Of 1112. You worked it down to 15 w “Ci naa 
course, I felt very strongly that it was no good) friends? — Yes, but when we sifted it fo. ? r 
their leaving, even if they were physically able we found there were only three who had rrien 
to leave, unless they had friends to go to. The who could take them in. Forty claimed to have 
Guardians in Southwark were kind enough to relatives, hut only 15 had relatives with whom 
ray that any who had friends to go to, and who they could live, and only three had relatives wi 
were in such a condition that I could really re- whom it was advisable tbat they should live, 
commend them as being suitable cases for out- In some of the cases the house was too smah, 1 m 
relief should be granted 5s. a week. I was there- other cases the relations were not quite satirise 
tore a little more careful thau I should otherwise tory, and really only three came out of the wor 
have been with regard to their having friends house with 5s. a week. ■ 

to go to. Of the 19S women 62 I found had not 1113. The Guardians gave them 5s. a wees, 
a “??? relation in the world. and they went out?— Yes. That was the state 

1108. They told you frankly that they had * ' 

nobody whom they could go to ?— They told me so 
frankly, and there was no reason to dispute the 
fact, because they were rather proud of having 
relations than otherwise, such of them as had 
Many of them, told me wh.at relations they had 
had, andhowthey had lost them. Then there were 


of things the last time I enquired. 

1114. There were 437 women over 65 & 

workhouse? — Yes. . • , , 

1115. And only three out of the 437 co fr 
out?— Yes. 

1116. Now what about the _ men ?-— r l ^ ere 
100 men physically in a condition to leave , 
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Chairman — continued, 
these had not a relation in the world ; 17 more 
ffere practically without any relations; 10 
claimed to have relations with whom they could 
live. The others had relatives, hut they ac- 
knowledged frankly that these relations would 
have nothing to do with them ; and with regard 
to the 10, the majority certainly were not of the 
sort that could have come out. 

1117. Did any of thpm actually go out on the 
oiler of the Guanli an.s ? — N o ; the offer was made 
.only with regard to the women and not with re- 
gard to the men. 

1118. So that the men only produced 10 who 
conld live with their relatives ? — Yes, and of those 
10 four were men that certainly could not pos- 
sibly have been allowed to go out ; they were evi- 
dently habitual drunkards. 

1119. Were their relatives willing to take 
them ? — No, I do not think they were. It was 
not tested in their case, because there was no 
•offer. 

Mi'. John Hutton. 

1120. They claimed to have relations with 
whom, they could live? — They claimed to have 
relatious with whom they could live, but there 
was no object in testing it because they were not 
to come out. Of course, these remarks would not 
apply to all workhouses, but they do apply un- 
doubtedly to the small rural workhouses. May 
I read one or two of the little tables that I have 
made? 

Chairman. 

1121. Yes, I should like to hear about the other 
workhouses which you visited with the same 
object? — I went to seven' in rural districts. In 
the first one there were 21 inmates — 13 men, 6 
women, and 2 boys. Of the 13 men the first was 
certified as an imbecile, the second was a danger- 
ous lunatic waiting to be certified, the third was 
feeble-minded, the fourth was blind, the fifth was 
nearly blind, the sixth, seventh, and eighth were 
in the workhouse owing to illness, the ninth and 
tenth were habitual drunkards. The twelfth and 
thirteenth seemed respectable old men, but they 
had no relations. Then of the six women, four 
were certified as imbeciles, the fifth was a very 
disreputable old woman, and the sixth was a very 
respectable old charwoman. She was in the work- 
house because she had broken her leg, and she 
told me that, whatever the doctor might say, she 
should go out the very day she could walk, be- 
cause stay in the place she would not. I found 
also there had been a very respectable old man 
jhere a, week or two before. He bad been living 
•uere for some years. He was above 70, but be 
*id that the dangerous lunatic would certainly 
do for them all soon, and he did not wish to he 
done for, and so he took his discharge, hut he had 
nowhere at all to go to. When I went into th r 
Place it certainly struck me as being a private 
UI |109 t vy I am more than anything else. 

Waa "there no respectable aged person 

, 0 c°uld go out on a pension except the woman 
iv 0 ood broken her leg? — Ho, I do not think 
0 re ^ as anyone else who could safely go out, 
buf to &? ne four, who ought not to 

liavo i/ ere cer tainlv were three, and, with the 
■* lun t' Pl1 ae ^ e ^ this place, shut up with 


Cltairman — continued. 

1123. You are counting the charwoman? — 
Yes. 

1124. They were all in the Infir m Ward? — 
N o, only the old woman was going out because 
she could not live in the place. She was much 
too old to live alone. She had no friends to go 
to, and was only earning Is. a day as a char- 
woman. She oould not have been provided for 
properly by a pension. There was no one in 
tht workhouse who could have accepted a pen- 
sion with benefit. 

1126. Nor to whom 5s. would have afforded a 
home? — No, certainly not. 

1120. Would you tell us about the next? — In 
the next there were 15 inmates. This is also a 
rural woi’khnuse. There were seven men, seven 
women, and one little girl. Of the seven men 
two were certified as imbecile, two were feeble- 
minded, one was suffering from softening of the 
brain, one from chronic bronchitis, and one from 
liver complaint. So practically of the men not 
one could possibly come out. Of the seven 
women one was certified as imbecile, another was 
feeble-minded, two were disreputable, and then 
there were three cases of very respectable old 
women. One was a farmer’s widow. She was 
73, and it seemed that her husband had left her 
a little money, and she had stayed out and spent 
it all. It was very little. She had made it last 
as long as she could. She had no one with whom 
she could live. "Whether she could have lived 
out if she had had 5s. a week was difficult to say. 
That certainly was one of the cases that ought to 
have been in a home of some sort. 

1127. Had she no relatives who could have 
kept her ? — She had no one, seemingly, that she 
thought would take her. The next one was a 
dressmaker. Her’s seemed a very hard case. 
She was 74 years of age, and had worked as a 
dressmaker until she was about 71, and she then 
had nothing. She had no relation in the world, 
she told me, and she had not been able to lay by 
anything, so there was no alternative but to go 
into this place. Then the next was a hawker. 
She had been knitting stockings and hawking 
them until she was 68, and then she found she 
could not do it any more, and so she went into 
the workhouse. 

1128. Had she no relatives at all? — She had 
no relatives at all. 

1129. So that to offer her 5s. a week would not 
have met her case? — Not at all. 

1130. How did you select these seven rural 
workhouses? — I went into one district in 

. England. They are all practically in the same 
district. I do not think that what I say con- 
cerning these workhouses would apply to work- 
houses all over England. A little while ago I 
went into the workhouse at Eastbourne, and I 
do uot think quite the same state of things 
obtains there. 

1131. Ho you mean that it was worse or better ? 
Do yon mean that there were more respectable 
aged poor in Eastbourne than in these work- 
houses, or less? — Yes, certainly more. Eor one 
thing, the state of misery in these other work- 
houses is so intense that it is only the very ex- 
treme cases that go in. No one will go in who 
can possibly avoid it ; in fact, they almost prefer, 
I should say, to starve outside. 

1132 Is 
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Chairman — continued. 

1132. Is not that largely due to the fact tliat 
they are such, very small establishments that the 
presence of one or two lunatics or imbeciles 
makes life unbearable? — I should say so. In 
one district I was told that all the lunatics were 
sent straight to the workhouse, and when I in- 
quired why, I was told that it was so much 
cheaper than sending them to the Lunatic 
Asylum. This is very hard on the old people. 

Mr. Remnant. 

1133. Was there accommodation in those dis- 
tricts for lunatics ? — There was the County 
Asylum, but the dangerous lunatic I came across 
had been in the workhouse for three or four 
years. 

Chairman. 

.1134. Have you inspected in this minute 
manner any workhouses in small towns ? — In one 
small town, also in the same district. 

1136. Wc will take that case? — In this one 
there were 47 inmates — 22 men, 9 women, and 
16 children. May I mention, please, that in 
one workhouse that I visited I found-the children 
playing with the casuals. That was also in this 
same district. In this small town workhouse 
two men and one woman were certified as im- 
beciles, two women and three men a3 feeble- 
minded, and three men and one woman were 
paralysed. Five out of the 22 men were, so far 
as I could judge, respectable, and three out of 
the nine women, which was a very high per- 
centage, much higher than I found anywhere 
, else. None of the eight had anyone with 
whom they could have lived if they had had 
pensions, and they were all too old to live alone ; 
they were all above 70. In the seven rural 
workhouses I visited last autumn there were 
148 inmates — 115 adults and 33 children. 
Among the 115 adults there were, so far as 
I could judge, only two who would benefit if 
old-age pensions were granted to-morrow, pro- 
viding, of course, that the pensions were, reserved 
exclusively for the deserving, and even these two 
would be better in a home than living outside 
on a pension, for they are both alone in the 
world, and one of them, a farm labourer, is 77, 
while the other, a charwoman, is 6G. They were 
both in the workhouse owing to illness, and, 
although penniless, they were both counting the 
days until they could take their discharge, and 
they were both going to take tlmir discharge ; 
and, therefore, of course, would have claimed 
pensions had there been pensions to claim. 

1136. What has happened to the woman who 
hawked her knitting? — She had no relations. 
Those three, although all deserving women, had 
uo relations to whom they could, go. This 
woman, too, was leaving the workhouse; 

1137. There were only two, in your opinion, 
who could profit by this Bill? — Yes, I think so. 
Among the other inmates I found a fair number 
of deserving old people — old people, some of 
them, whom it was positive cruelty to keep in a 
workhouse, for life in a rural workhouse is more 
often than not a terrible burden for a respect- 
able old man or woman, a much more terrible 
burden than life in a prison. But they were all 
there not only because they were destitute, but 
also because thev had no one with whom they 


Chairman — continued. 

could live, and were too feeble to live alone. So 
far as the inmates of these workhouses are con- 
cerned, an old-age pension law would have but 
little effect. In rural districts, at any rate, the 
persons whose lot it would better very consider- 
ably are not they, but the. outdoor paupers" 
There are at the present time hundreds and 
hundreds of respectable old men and women who 
are living practically from hand to mouth, always 
within hailinv distance of starvation, and this, 
because they will not go into the workhouse. 
Poor Law Guardians cannot be induced to grant 
them more than, perhaps, 2s. a week, 3s. 6 d. at 
most, as out-relief. It is such persons as these' 
that an aged pensioner’s law would benefit, as 
it would force Guardians to grant them some- 
thing like adequate relief. 

1138. Yon are aware that the Local Govern- 
ment Board sent out a circular in 1900, urging 
Guardians that if they granted out-relief it 
shorild be adequate? — I have made many in- 
quiries, and I have never found one rural 
Guardian who knew that it was issued. Such 
circulars, I suppose, are sent to the clerk, and 
never read. Most Guardians never even see 
them. The chairman of one of the largest 
Boards in London, up to three months ago, had' 
never heard that that circular was issued. 

Mr. Channing. 

1139. Did you inquire in Eastbourne?— I do. 
not remember inquiring there. 

Chairman. 

1140. We can send circulars, but we cannot 
force Guardians to read them? — They never 
read them. 

Mr. Remnant. 

1141. Was the inquiry which was made be- 
fore granting outdoor relief, in the case of the- 1 
workhouses you have kindly given ns informa- 
tion about, a very strict inquiry? I am sorry | 
to say that I was not here at the commencement, 
but I rather gathered from what you said that 

at Newington they made an inquiry, and granted' 

6s. a week to certain people ? — I made the first 
inquiry as to whether they had relations, and 
when I had finished the relieving officer went 
and tested the information. 

1142. Was there any difficulty in arriving at 1 
a satisfactory answer? — No, I do not think so. 

I never found that any relieving officer had | 
great difficulty in arriving at the truth when lie 
wished to do so. 

1143. I suppose many of the deserving cases 1 

that yon came across in the workhouses could 
have been much better and more comfortably . 
accommodated in homes such as have been sug- 
gested, if they were attached to workhouses. You 
found that they felt their position very keenly. 1 
— They did ; but I think the homes ought not to 
be attached to the workhouses, because, if they | 
are, no difference comes in. The point is to have 
them awav from the workhouse. . , 

1144. Would there be anything against 
having them in the same grounds, providing 
thev were distinct, and under distinct manage- 
ment ?— I think it better not. In countries where 

offi-age 
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Mr. Remnant — continued, 
old-age homes are great successes they are always 
kept entirely apart, as in Austria and Denmark, 
l'her have no workhouses in Russia. There is 
no disgrace attached to going to the old-age 
homes there, but there certainly would be if they 
were in the same grounds as the workhouses. 

1145. You would have them in different locali- 
ses '( — Yes; and it does not cost any more if 
they are. A very small number of old people 
have to be provided for, after all. When the 
inmates of the Sheffield Workhouse were classi- 
•sed, out of 206 men above 60 only 15 were put 
in. the first class. I do not think there would be 
more than 4,000 altogether- of those in the work- 
houses who would go into homes. 

1146. In the whole country? — In the whole 
country altogether there are in the workhouses 
*only 76,000 inmates above 65 ; nearly 36,000 of 
these are in the infirmaries, so that it only leaves 
a little more than 40,000 above 65 in the work- 
house itself. If we take the deserving among 
them as 10 per cent. — that would be a very 
generous allowance, would it not ? That reduces 
it to 4,000. 

1147. During the discussion on this Bill the 
point has been the large expense that probably 
would be incurred by the country if this was 
undertaken, even at the age of 65, and it was 
suggested that if we chose we might, by way of 
an experiment, commence at 70 or 75. Do you 
think, if the age limit was extended to 70, for 
instance, it would meet the majority of cases of 
the 4,000 that you have given us? — In the 
country to a certain extent, but certainly not in 
London. 

1148. Notin London? — Oh dear', no. 

1149. So, on the whole, you think that 65 is, at 
all events, a fair limit of age to start with? — In 
Berlin they have, fixed it at 70. Only eight in 
a thousand of the inhabitants of Berlin ever 
reach the age of 70, and only three in a thousand 
of the working classes. Thus only three in a 
'thousand ever receive old-age pensions, and it 
is no good having an old-age pension scheme for 
threp in a thousand. 

1150. Does that apply to all the towns ? — No ; 
only to Berlin. In Posen it is much higher. 

Mr. Ernest Flower. 

1151. 1 gather from what you told us this after- 
noon that amongst these people would be a large 
number who might be accommodated by what is 
called the Cottage Home System ? — Of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the worhouses ? 

1152. Of those that you went through ? — It is 
Ver 7 difficult to fix on any number. I have tried 
\ a 7 ^rd to get at a number, and the only con- 
clusion I have been able to arrive at is that there 
would lie about 4,000. Taking the whole of the 
workhouses in England, and comparing them 
* , the workhouses that I know, I think there 
wild be about 4,000 who would be able to come 
lvw 16 wor hdiouses and live in homes, 
f ’ ^• ave you taken that on the percentage 
0 me cases that you have actually investigated? 
*es, I have. 

,^-k I should have thought that it worked 
u ^her higher than that? — I have made allow- 
^ LCes ^ or different districts. Although I have 
015 SeVen W(> fddieu8es, I have visited many 


Mr. Ernest Flower — continued, 
o tilers that I have not given. It might be higher. 
It is very difficult to say, because, yon see, one 
cannot always be sura of uie information these 
people give. But it would certainly not be more 
than 5,000. 

1156. And, on the whole, I think you said that 
you approve mainly of the Cottage Homes Bill ? 
— I did not think it would work as the ma- 
chinery then was. 

1 156. You have probably seen the Bill as it has 
been re-introduced ? — Yes. 

1167. In its altered state, do you see no objec- 
tion to it ? — I think it would work and do a great 
deal of good, in rural districts especially. 

1158. You think that if the Bill became law 
it would work ? — Certainly. 

1 159. But you think the extent of its working 
would affect about 5,000? — Yes, but it is worth 
doing to make 5,000 people happy. I do not 
think that you quite realise how very miser- 
able it is in these, small workhouses. You can- 
not understand, unless yoii have been there, 
how exceedingly unhappy the people are. One 
woman said : “ It is very hard at my time of life 
never to hear a word of sense day in and day out,” 
and it is veiy hard. You see, there is no attempt 
at separation in these small workhouses. Life is 
very much worse there than in an ordinary prison, 
and it is very hard that these old people should 
have to live there, and be treated worse than 
criminals, is it not? 

Chairman. 

1160. And infinitely harder in very small 
workhouses than in the larger ones? — No. I 
have been over the greater part of Europe visit- 
ing refuges for the poor, and I never saw such 
misery anywhere as in Newington Workhouse. 
It is infinitely worse than in the Russian prisons. 

Mr. Ernest Flower. 

1161. You have seen the Cottage Homes Bill, 
and you approve of it ? You think that, to the 
limited extent of 5,000 people, it would be a very 
useful measure? — It would certainly. It would 
do a great deal to alleviate the condition of the 
respectable class of inmates, and the other Bill 
— the Aged Pensioners Bill — would do a great 
deal to alleviate the condition of outdoor paupers. 

Mr. John Hutton. 

1162. I would like to ask you whether you 
have formed any estimate of the cost of providing 
cottage homes such as are suggested in the Cot- 
tage Homes Bill ? — It is a little difficult. I have 
worked it out on the supposition that there are 
only 4,000 persons to be provided for, and that 
they are lodged two in each room. We could 
build and furnish a one-roomed cottage and buy 
the laud for it to stand on for 1507. Thus it 
would cost about 300,0007. for housing the people 
alone. But the cost would be less if, as in Den- 
mark, vou took an ordinary sized house ; and, 
instead of building the cottages, you just rented 
that house and placed your paupers in it. 

Mr. Remnant. 

1163. It would be very expensive if you built 
these homes, and they cost 1507. a room? — It 
works out at 300,0007. for them all. I was think- 
uing of one-roomed cottages in rows. There 
would be also the caretaker’s house. 

i 2 1164. Have 
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Mr. John Hutton. 

1164. Have you considered further, since 
1899, the difficulty of arriving at the previous 
history of the aged poor in town or country? — I 
cannot see where the very great difficulty comes 
in. It is always done in the case of criminals. 
I have never vet failed to discover the past 
history of any man or woman when I wished to 
know it. It takes a very considerable amount of 
trouble, but you can always do it if you wish, and 
certainly it is done in Denmark. 

1165. I will read an extract to you which I will 
ask you to express your opinion upon. Is it your 
opinion that only in England the poor oldj folk 
who have toiled hard for long years, and pinched 
and saved, must pass their days in the workhouse, 
when even Russia has its old-age homes? — Yes. 

1166. And is it not sheer waste of time to ti*y to 
make decent old folk comfortable if we shut 
them up with folk who are not decent? — The 
head of a foreign Poor Law Department was 
in England a little time ago, and I went with 
him over Fulham Workhouse, which is certainly 
one of the best of our workhouses. When he 
came away he said : “ It is sheer waste of time to 
try to make old people happy in such places as 
these.” His idea was that the mere fact of a re- 
spectable old woman who had lived all her life in 
a cottage being asked to sleep in a room with 50 
or 60 other people, and to sit down with 500 or 
600 to dinner, and to share a sitting-room with 
100 other people, entailed very great misery. 
Misery is entailed by the very fact of their being 
suddenly transplanted from their little cottage 
into the midst of such surroundings as these. 

1167. How do you consider England ranks 
amongst other nations with regard to the care 
that she takes of her aged poor? — Y ery low down 
indeed, decidedly. I can certainly say that. 

Chairman. 

1168. Is there any country in the world where 
the fact that a man is destitute entitles him to be 
kept, as of right, by his neighbours? — Yes. For 
600 years that right has been held in Denmark. 
In Austria there is the right not only to be kept, 
but, as far as the law goes, although it is not 
always observed, the right after you are 60 to 
one-third of your average earnings during vour 
life. 

1169. Is tffat under the law passed in the time 
of Joseph I. P — Yes. The law has never been re- 
pealed. 

1170. But is it ever acted on? — It is not acted 


Chaimnan — continued. 

on as it ought to be, but in Denmark it is one 
of the fundamental laws that eveiy man has 
a right to relief. 

1171. Is there any Poor Law in Russia?— 
None in Russia. They have old-age homes 
there, however. I ought to say there is a Poor 
Law applying to the city of Moscow, and that 
they even have Boards of Guardians there, but 
it is really the only city where this arrangement 
exists. They have a very peculiar- arrangement 
in force there. When- Poor Law Guardians are 
appointed they are given a very small sum. The 
Board of Guardians is given possibly 10Z. to. 
defray the cost of the poor iu the district. "With 
that, of course, they can do nothing, and the 
Poor Law Guardians 'have to raise among their 
friends there as best they can whatever- more 
money they need. 

Chairman. 

1172. This is in the nature of a Charitable 
Aid Board, as in some of our Colonies, is it not? 
— Yes, it is very much the same. 

Mr. Remnant. 

1173. In Russia there are old-age homes, you 
say? — There are old-age homes, exceedingly 
comfortable homes, in many places. 

1174. How are they worked? — They are 
worked, as a rule, under the Crown. The 
Dowager Empress founded one of the best of 
them, and then some of the Royal Palaces have 
been turned into old-age homes. The City 
home takes iu 5,000 inmates. That is worked 
by the Municipality. With regard to the saving 
that might be effected in the cost of workhouses,, 
if the deserviug poor were in homes, may I men- 
tion that the cost of the poor in one small union 
I know, amounts to 15,0007. a year ; the full cost,, 
with extra charges, etc., to 37,0007. For the iu- 
maintenance of the paupers it is 3,9567. a year, 
while for the officials it is 3,7027. This is a 
country workhouse. 

Chairman. 

1175. But does it occur to you that if we 
attempted to group the workhouses and to effect 
large economies, we should have the local feel- 
ing of the unions very much against us?— 
Certainly. 

1176. Are you aware that we hardly ever dis- 
solve a union, and that when we do we. are always 
very fiercely opposed by the local people? — Is 
that a reason for not doing it. 


Mr. S. Drake Fuller, Examined. 


Chairman. 

1177. You have been a member of the Pad- 
dington Board of Guardians for many years 
have you not? — Yes. 

1173. The point upon which the Committee 
want some evidence from you is with regard to 
ihe method pursued by the Paddington Guar- 
dians for the purpose of ascertaining and record- 
ing the history of applicants for relief. I be- 
lieve that you laid down certain rules for vour- 
selveu m 1889? — -Yes. The law requires’ that 


Chairman — continued. 

the Guardians should come to a right decision 
after full information has been put before them, 
but we found by experience that the forms issued 
to us by the Local Government Board for that 
purpose were, entirely insufficient. We there- 
fore tried to improve upon the form, and the 
Local Government Board approved of the form 
which we have- now in use. Shall I hand you 
over the form? 

1179. I think that I can take it very shortly- 
One 
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Chairman — continued. 

Oae of your rules is that you will not grant out- 
relief except to people who are deserving at the 
time of the application? — Yes, that is right. 

1180. Another is that you will not grant out- 
relief unless the applicant has shown signs of 
thrift? — That is another condition. 

1181. Those rules you have maintained from 
the year 1889 down to the present day? — Yes. 

11S2. The Committee desire to know what 
tests you apply with regal’d to a man’s being 
deserving at the time of his application. Your 
Relieving Officer does it, I suppose? — I can best 
answer that question by showing this form. The 


application of the person is entered on the front 
— -5 of this, and the decision of the Guardians 


is mitered also on the same page in red ink. 
On the next page there are full particulars of 
the applicant and of his family, and the cause 
of his seeking relief, and further particulars of 
what members of his family are. able to supply 
him with assistance or not. On the next page 
the Relieving Officer puts his observations. 
Here is a specimen of an actual paper, and I can 
give you a brief account of it if you wish. I 
should like to say, with regard to this case, as 
an illustration of the benefit of carrying out 
this practice, that we have the historv here of 
a man who came to us 10 years ago, having lost 
his licence through drink. We had to take him 
and his family in. We have the histoiy of the 
oase for the last 10 years, showing how, under 
our guidance, he improved, went out, became a 
steady, sober workman again, and took care of 
his family. He broke down, and came back 
again, and eventually, this month, we have 
adopted his children, and I hope the fact of 
adopting his children will be the saving of the 
man. We have often given him opportunities of 
going out to try to get work, leaving his children 
behind him. He has always come back to his 
children. He will be able to go out when he 
chooses, hut he will know that he has lost his 
children till the age of 18, and the only hope 
of his getting his children again will be turning 
oyer a new leaf. Then we should let him have 
his children again on probation ; and, if he be- 
haved himself, would give them up to him. 
Having these papers before us, we should have, 
no difficulty, five years hence, in seeing exactly 
what the character of the man was when with us 
during those 10 years, and what our best course 
in relation to his future should be. 

1183. I can quite understand your keeping a 
history of a man who has been applying for poor 
relief for the last 10 years, but I want to know 
how you start the inquiry about the history of 
an unknown man coming and asking for relief? 
--According to this form, an unknown man has 
jo answer a large variety of questions put to 
him by the relieving officer, who then makes 
inquiries into all the circumstances 
of the case. The applicant then comes before 
he Guardians. The Chairman has all those 
particiilars before him, and he and the other 
Guardians ask what questions they wish, and 
y er y often record the answers on that form. It 
■s only after full examination of the circum- 
stances of the case that they decide what they 
* all do with regard to the case. 


Oka ii'man — continued. 

1184. Can you give us any idea of what test 
of thrift is applied P Do the} r ask him if he is a 
member of a Friendly Society? — Yes ; and we 
scarcely ever get an answer in. the affirmative. 

1185. You mean that you hardly ever get a 
member of a Friendly Society? — Yes. We re- 
cognise that thrift does not mean, of necessity, 
putting aside money. If a man has brought up 
a large family, and had sickness in it, and 
spent money in educating them or in looking 
after a sick wife, we l’ecognise that as equivalent 
to thrift. 

1186. You have regard to how he has taken 
care of his family? — Yes. 

1187. Are the Paddington Board of Guar- 
dians fairly satisfied that they get truthful 
answers to these questions? — -We get answers 
that we can rely on very much more than we 
could in past days. 

118S. I suppose, when you first started the 
system, sometimes the information was not very 
trustworthy? — We recognise that we are liable 
to be deceived, but with the growing experience 
of relieving officers and Guardians we are fairly 
able now to test cases. 

1189. Even in a place like Paddington, where 
the population is, I suppose, to some extent shift- 
ing? — Yes. 

1190. Do you refer to the man's previous 
parish, or the previous union that he has lived 
in, in making your inquiries ? — That would de- 

S nd upon the length of time he was in the parish. 

a man had been for three or four years in the 
parish, and had had a good character in the 
parish, I do not think we should trouble much 
about the past. If he had been a bad man in 
the past, other things being equal, we should 
consider that he had atoned for the past hv good 
behaviour in the four years. 

1191. Have you a relieving officer whose spe- 
cial duty it is to make inquiries outside the 
union?— Yes, outside the union. 

1192. What should you say was the proportion 
of people who come for relief to you whom you 
would consider deserving at the time of the ap- 
plication, and as having shown signs of thrift? 
—I cannot answer that. There used to be a state- 
ment made by Mr. Dodson, in 1871, that only 
one person in ten wonld accept an offer of the 
house, and go in, and that the other nine, having 
tried it on on the Guardians, would be able to 
get on without the workhouse, but I do not think 
that proportion would stand good at all with us 
now, and for this reason : The rnles that we drew 
up in 1S89 we print in large letters, and put up- 
in our waiting-room where the applicants are, 
and whilst they are waiting to come into the 
Board room every one of them is able to read 
for himself or herself what will guide the Guar- 
dians in their decision on the case. A drunkard 
coming into the room and reading the rules 
would probably go out. He would know that 
there was no chance, and that knowledge for the 
last 15 or 20 years has been gradually spreading 
through the parish, and we have, comparatively 
speaking, very few applications now of tho 
nature of a try on, and therefore the number of 
people deserving who apply to us would be much 

■ n—, +Vo», ;+ w«a some veers 

1193. I believe- 
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Chairman — continued. 

1193. I believe that, if they are deserving 
people, yon make efforts not to let them come on 
the poor rates at all, but to get for them private 
-charity, do you not? — If a deserving applicant 
comes to us, we adjourn the case for two weeks, 
so that it shall not be lost sight of, and then we 
call the attention of either the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society or the various clergymen and minis- 
ters of the union to the case. 

1194. And you tij get a little pension for 
those people from private charity? — Yes; and 
we always tell them, in order that they may edu- 
cate those, outside, that our wish is, as they are 
reserving, that they should not become paupers. 
In other words, it encourages those that are de- 
serving to come forward, 

1195. I suppose that that, which almost 
amounts to a certificate of deserving old-age, 
turns charity into a right channel, and provides 
it with suitable objects? — Yes. 

1196. But would it riot be a great help to you 
in your work if you had some pensions, even if 
it were a limited number, which you yourselves 
could grant to the most necessitous case ? — If, for 
anv reason, charity says, “We cannot” or “We 
will not assist this case,” and we. think it de- 
serving, we do not give a pension, but we give 
out-relief. 

1197. Do not you think that people would like 
it better if it was called a pension, and adminis- 
tered separately from the Poor Law? — Other 
than by a Pension Committee of the Guardians 
do you mean ? 

1198. Yes. I would suggest to you its being 
managed by a different organisation altogether, 
as a sort of State Pension Charity ? — What is pro- 
posed under this Bill can be done, and more than 
done, by Guardians. For instance, it is pro- 
posed that A. B., having 10s. a week, can have 
5s. a week from the Pension Committee, hut the 
Guardians have full power, and they could give 
out-relief to that person to the extent of 5s. a 
week, and also give an order for the doctor when- 
ever he is ill. 

Sir Robert Reid. 

1199. Could they, if he had 10s. a week al- 
ready, give him 5s. a week more ? — Yes. 

1200. But would they do such a thing ? — They 
have done such a thing, hut very rarely. By the 
Poor Law the Guardians are the sole judges as 
to what is destitution. Some years ago my col- 
leagues thought it right that a mother and 
daughter in receipt of 15s. should have, in addi- 
■fion. ont-relief. I considered the mother and 
'daughter, who were of very good character, were 
not destitute in the eyes of the law, and I told 
my colleagues that I must communicate with 
the Local Government Board in the matter. The 
Local Government Board wrote back to me to 
say that the sole judges in the case were the 
Guardians themselves, and that they could not 
interfere. 

Chairman. 

1201. Destitution being defined not as being 
-absolutely without means, but without the means 
to provide necesaries ?— With all that is required 
>to keep body and soul together. 


Chairman — con tinned. 

1202. To return to the point that I put to you a 
short time ago — at present you go to private 
chant}-, and yon try to get help given from 
private charity. I ask you, would it not he a 
great help to you if you had a certain number 
even a limited number, of 8tate pensions to which 
you could, refer the most deserving of your appli- 
cants? — In some cases give out-relief, and in 
some cases give pensions, do you mean? 

1203. In some cases refer them to a Registrar 
of Old-age Pensions, if such a Registrar was estab- 
lished. in England ? — In the first place, as I said 
before, we can give it, and in the second place I 
should very strongly deprecate that suggested 
action, because it would entirely remove from 
charity the exercise of its duty. For some years 
charity has been' gradually developing. If you 
take away from the rich the duty which they 
have towards their fellow creatures by giving 
pensions from the State, you are entirely remov- 
ing from them all feeling of the duty tnat they 
should undertake. 

1204. Perhaps you could help us on a point 
which was raised by the last witness with regard 
to how many of the old people in the workhouse 
have friends with whom they could live if they 
had pensions. Have you made any inquiries in 
the Paddington Workhouse directed to that 
point? — Not the specific inquiries which have 
been made elsewhere, but without making specific 
inquiries we hare faix-ly satisfied ourselves that 
the number who could be sent out would be very 
small. I have three cases here if you would 
allow me to quote them. It would not take a 
minute. Mr. Lockwood, the Poor Law Inspector, 
in 189S-9 called attention to the cas^of a London 
Board of Guardians who directed a call-over of 
the female inmates with a view to relieving the 
overcrowding in the workhouse, and giving 
relief outside. They, with one consent, besought 
the Guardians to allow them to remain in the 
house. At Poplar, in 1898, a committee of the 
Guardians went into the circumstances of 1,000 
of the inmates, and eventually found that they 
were only able to send out, with outdoor relief, 
47 cases out of the 1,000. 

1205. Mr. Crooks told us that a good many of 
the 47 had come back to tbe workhouse ? — Yes. 
At Whitechapel they made inquiries respecting 
189 old men and women. Only 15 were found 
who could be at all considered further in the 
matter, and of those 15, 13 were in through in- 
temperance or improvidence. 

1206. You desire to make some observations 
on Clause 6 (f) of this Bill, do you not, with 
regard to the limitation on the amount of income 
which an applicant may have without being dis- 
qualified from receiving a pension P What is 
your observation' on that? — By Clause 6, Sec- 
tion 2, the Guardians, through the Pension Com- 
mittee, would have to deal with a class of peopk 
whom they at present have no knowledge of' " 
that is, applicants for a pension having 10$. * 
week of their own if single, or 15s. a "week 1 
married. Those incomes would, in the eyes 0 
Guardians, show that the- applicants were no 
destitute. Yet even at the present time 
Guardians have full power to give out-relief 0 
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suet people. There is nothing to prevent 
Guardians from deciding that such people are 
destitute and deserving, in which case they could 
rive them out-relief. In other words, Guardians 
could give now, if they saw fit, what this Bill pro- 
poses ; and, in! fact, a great deal more, but they 
do not think fit, and the effect of the Bill would 
probably be a total change in the present system, 
if the law required that a pension should be given 
by the proposed Pensions Committee of tbe 
Guardians to a suitable person having not more 
than lOi.a week, the Guardians would see no justi- 
fication for withholding it from persons under 65 
with similar incomes, who from ill-health or 
other cause could no longer earn their living. 
That means that the whole of the good work 
hitherto done by Guardians would be effaced. 
There would be no need on tbe part of applicants 
to exercise thrift beyond a certain point, no need 
for children to trouble about tbe future of their 
parents, and no need on tbe part of the public to 
exercise charity. There is another class that 
they would also be brought into contact with, a 
class which they are at present utterly ignorant 
of. 

1207. We have agreed that we shall not go 
into the general question of whether there should 
be pensions, for this reason, that we consider that 
the House by passing unanimously tbe second 
reading of this Bill are adopting it. It would 
not he for the Committee to overrule that, so I do 
not think it is necessary for you to go into that. 
We may take it that your views are that a pen- 
sion scheme would do more harm than good? — 
Yes. May I refer to the question of members of 
Friendly Societies coming before the Padding- 
ton Guardians ? 

1208. Yes, please. You said just now that 
you hardly ever had a case of a member of a 
Friendly Society coming before the Paddington 
Guardians? — There are two relieving officers, 
who have bad experience of from 25 to 30 years, 
and I have bad nearly 25, and we could only re- 
member two cases. One is that of a man who 
applied, but who did not press his application. 
He had a son whom we found to be a lunatic, 
and we helped the man by taking the lunatic. 
The other is the case of a man, in receipt of 
•u 6d. a week, using our workhouse to come into 
to get rid of delirium tremens. Those axe the 
only two cases in 25 to 30 years that three of us 
can remember, showing that we are almost ut- 
terly ignorant of a member of a P riendly Society 
applying to us. I spoke about our ruies being 
posted up. We are always very anxious that 
nobody should be prevented from applying to us 
from the fear that be would not receive assist- 
ance if be was deserving. We virtually en- 
courage deserving people to apply to ua. If they 
are deserving, they know from the rules that we 

fry to get them pensions from charity, and 
that, if that fails, we will help them. But, in- 
stead of their being encouraged, people in posses- 
sion of money in the Savings Bank or Building 
Societies or Friendly Societies, have not come 
torward. They have, as it were, co-operated with 
us, wholly ignorant of the principles which were 
guiding tlS- 


Cka irman — continued. 

1209. They have kept their members from 
coming on the Poor Law ? — They have done that, 
and if yon asked for information about Friendly 
Society members and other people exercising 
thrift, we could give you no information at all. 

1210. Because they have never come to you ? 
— Because they have never come to us. They 
have got on without coming to the Guardians. 

1211. Do you wish to say something about 
Clause 12 of the Bill, with reference to State 
contributions? — In London there is a Common 
Poor Fund, that is, a poor fund raised by tbe 
whole Metropolis, and certain of the expenses 
of Poor Law Unions throughout London are pay- 
able out of that Common Poor Fund, and almost 
all Guardians, I think, would tell you that there 
is a very great temptation to consider: “Will 
this expense that we are contemplating come 
out of the Common Poor Fund or out of our own 
ratepayers’ pockets.” To show how it works, 
some years ago a certain union in London spent 
its money most recklessly. The money would 
•have had to be paid, in the ordinary way, out 
of the Common Poor Fund. The Local Govern- 
ment Board were so impressed by the reckless- 
ness with which the money had been spent that 
they informed the Board that they would not 
allow it to come out of the Common Poor Fund, 
and it cost that union many thousands of pounds. 
The result has been most satisfactory. A certain 
number of tbe ratepayers objected to their money 
being spent in that way. They have got a dif- 
ferent Board of Guardians, and they are spending 
now their own money in a proper way. 

1212. The gist of the evidence is this, I sup- 
pose: That if pensions were paid, half by the 
State, and the selection of pensioners was left 
to Boards of Guardians, there would be very 
strong temptation to put people on to the pen- 
sion list rather than to give them outdoor relief ; 
is that the analogy that vou draw from their 
present conduct towards the Metropolitan Poor 
Fund? — It would be a help towards corrupting 
Guardians. 

1213. Is it not the case that tbe maintenance 
of a casual in a casual ward in London is a Com- 
mon Poor Fund charge? — Yes. 

1211. But if tbe casual goes into the work- 
house, even for a night, the charge of keeping 
him for that night is not a Common Poor Fund 
charge, with the result that the Guardians will 
not, even when the casual ward is full, take 
casuals into the same building? Do you know 
of such a case at all ? — I am afraid I forgot about 
tliat classification. We have no right to refuse 
the person. 

1215. One of the London Police Magistrates 
said recently that you have no right to refuse to 
take them into the casual ward if there is 
room? — 'But if the casual ward is full, surely 
vou have a right to take a casual into the main 
workhouse. I should say that, for humanity’s 
sake, we are bound to take a man into our work- 
house, there being no room in the casual ward, 
on a bad winter’s night. Our casual ward is, 
perhaps, a couple, of bundled yards from the 
workhouse. Strictly speaking, it wc uld he our 
dutv to send the mnn on. 

1216. A 
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Sir Robert Reid. 

1216. As I understand, you do not think 
"there is any difference between out-relief ana 
pensions?— I mean that, in substance, there is 
really no difference between the two, more espe- 
cially if given by the same body of Guardians. 

1217. As a matter of fact, what is the rate of 
out-relief that you give for a single man of 65? 
—I should say that it would be 3s. 6 d. to 4s., plus 
his rent, which we should require to be of a 
proper amount. We should not accept a man s 
paying 5s. a week as rent for a room. W e should 
tell him that he was extravagant, and that he 
should go into another room. I think, if all over 
London a single person had a maximum of 5s. 
a week, plus the rent, he would be perfectly well 
able to live on it. With regard to the views en- 
tertained by my colleagues, the relieving officers 
think that 5s. would be unnecessarily large, and, 
of course, they speak from considerable expe- 
rience. 

1218. Supposing that a man has got nothing, 
and he is 65 years of age and cannot work for 
himself, do vou ever give him outdoor relief? 
Yes; we should give him the full amount re- 
quired. 

1219. What would you give him, including 
rent and everything else? — From 7s. to 8s. a 
week. 

1220. Outdoor relief? — Outdoor relief. It is 
not always very easy, but we try to carry out 
the proper principle, that if you give outdoor re- 
lief it should be adequate, and this is an excel- 
lent way of checking Guardians who are anxious 
to give outdoor relief very freely. If you can 
get them to give it adequately, it checks the num- 
ber of cases in which they are willing to give 
out-relief. 

1221. You think it desirable to check outdoor 
relief? — It is desirable to check a great deal of 
the out-relief that is given. 

1222. Do you know that in Scotland it is 
almost entirely outdoor relief? — I do not know 
anything of the Scotch plan. 

1223. Is it otherwise in London? — The larger 
proportion is indoo-r relief. You probably know 
Dr. Chalmers’ views upon that. Might I quote 
them? 

1224. If you please ? — Dr. Chalmers said that 
the official relief of the poor had not only locked 
np the sympathy of the wealthier for the poorer 
classes of society, hut it had also undermined the 
sympathy of the poor for one another, which he 
thought of far superior importance to the sym- 
pathy of the rich for the poor, for all which" the 
rich give to the poor in private beneficence is 
but a mite and a trifle when compared with what 
the poor give to one another. 

1225. The argument is that you should not 
check the flow of sympathy and of charity. 1 
do not know the date when Dr. Chalmers said 
that, but I should like to ask a question about 
it. Supposing that a charitably disposed person 
can afford to pay 100Z. a year, and does pay 100£. 
in charity, and gives it in relieving old people, 
and then supposing that the old people are pro- 
vided for otherwise, is there any reason why the 
•charitably disposed person should not find other 
objects equally deserving of his 100Z.P — No. 

1226. I do not know myself why you assume 


Sir Robert Reid — continued, 
that because one avenue of charity is closed hv 
the action of the State, therefore human sym- 
pathy cannot find other outlets ? — The sympathy 
with regard to charitable gifts is so very different 
from the — I do not know quite what word to use 
— with regard to money given by the State. 

1227. That is true. However, I do not want 
to enter on the broad question, but I do not sup- 
pose that the only objects of charity in this world 
are people over 65. I think there may he many 
poor young people ? — Yes, certainly, often money 
might be given in helping a young man to tide 
over his trouble until his sons and daughters 
have grown up and can help their father. 

1228. You say that hardly any Friendly 
Society members come into your workhouse?— 
I cannot quite admit the word “hardly” even. 

1229. May I ask are there many people 
coming into your workhouse who are, and who 
have been, total abstainers ? — "W e never like to 
ask that question. If an applicant says, “I am 
destitute,” we have no right to inquire whether 
he has been a drinker or not. The law requires 
us to help that destitute person. 

1230. I understand that? — As far as our work- 
house officials go, I think they would say that 
a great many of the people, or a very large num- 
ber of the people, behave themselves while in- 
side the house, but that the temptations are too 
strong for them if they go out. 

1231. In other words, do you mean that a very 
large number of those in the workhouses have 
given way to drink ? — I mean that they give way 
to drink when they go out. 

1232. I am not talking about the legal obliga- 
tion, but I am trying to get the social stratum 
which you tap, w'hich is a different thing alto- 
gether. As regards the persons who come to the 
workhouses, do } r ou think yourself that the hulk 
of them are people who 1 have been brought 
thither partly in consequence of drink? — I will 
put it that it is almost entirely through their 
own fault. 

1233. In the case of nearly all of them? — Yes. 
The only exceptions in our workhouse at the 
present time are those people who from infirmity 
could not he given out-relief. 

1234. There are a number of persons in the 
workhouse, of course, to whom infirmity and 
affliction have come without any fault of their 
own ; . but, barring those who are infirm from 
affliction of some land, do I understand that you 
think that the great majority of the inmates 
have been brought there by their own fault? — 
Yes. 

1235. Do you think that they are brought 
there by their own fault to such a degree that 
they would not be in the class of deserving poor? 
— Persons deserving pensions later on, do you 
mean? 

1236. You do not think favourably of pensions 
in any case, but you know the sort of persons one 
means by deserving people — people entitled to 
our pity and sympathy. Do you think that the 
great majority of those in your workhouse, apart 
from the cases that could not be removed, woul 
not come within the nomination of “deserving 
poor ” P — Certainly. At the same time, I shou 
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Sir Robert Rnid — continued, 
like it to be quite understood that we never give 
up hopes of any person. When an applicant 
comes before us, we do not simply confine our- 
selves to the question of whether lie is destitute, 
ond what is the best thing to relieve the desti- 
tution, but we see how we can help. In that 
case that I instanced we sent the drunkard to 
the Church Army after we had kept him on pro- 
bation with us. We always do what we can, if 
they are sufficiently young, to try to rescue 
them. 

1237. I quite understand that, and I quite ap- 
preciate that, hut I was not looking at how you 
discharge your duty, which is, no doubt, very 
well done. I was trying to get at what the 
source of your supplies is? — The people are 
people who have come in almost entirely from 
causes within their own control. 

1238. And as regards persons relieved by out- 
door relief, would you say that they were the same 
denomination of persons or not? — No. We 
should not give them out relief if they were. 

1239. What is the proportion of cases of out 
relief to indoor relief in number ? — At present we 
have, excluding 59 children boarded out (we 
always board out all we can), 275 men, women, 
and children out of the house, and 1,429 inside. 
That was on the 1st January, 1903. I could 
give you later information. 

1240. No thank you, that will do very well. 
You say 275 outdoor cases ? — Yes. 

1241. Are they mostly old people? — Largely. 
Very often, if we are entirely satisfied that a 
woman (say a widow) has been a good mother, 
we do not take her children to the school, but we 
give her work, or give her assistance in some way, 
and watch over her to see if she continues to be 
a good mother and bring up her children well. 
If you give relief to one case and there are five 
in the family, that makes relief to six cases, so I 
cannot tell you the number. 

1242. Did you only count that as one in the 
275 P — No, it would be more than one. 

1243. It is not 275 families? — No. 

1244. But 275 members of families? — Yes. 

1245. What is the average that you give to 
each family out of the • 275 in outdoor relief, 
roughly speaking? — That I cannot answer. 

1246. But it is not always 7s. or 8s. a week?-*— 
No. 

1247. Generally not? — Generally not. We 
take into consideration what they have. You 
put a case where a man applied to us having 
nothing at all, and in that case I say it would 
1® 7s. or 8s. 

1248. Do you remember many cases of persons 
who are total abstainers getting relief from yon 
imder any circumstances P — I cannot answer that 
question, because we do not encourage such a 
question being asked. 

Mr. Channrng. . 

1249. I understand that yon refuse the out- 
door relief to the people who obviously would be 
tempted to use it badly? — Yes. 

1250. I think you were examined before the 
•^berdare Comimjission? — Yes. 

1251. I notice that you say there that you 

0.15 ' 


Mr. Channing —continued, 
make this test for outdoor relief — signs of thrift ; 
no relations legally or morally bound and able to 
support them ; unable to obtain sufficient 
assistance from charitable sources? — Yes ; and 
there was a further condition with reference to 
children. 

1252. But I am not talking of that just now. 
The question I wanted to ask was whether you 
consider it easy in practice to obtain satisfactory 
proof as to those points ? — Under this form it is. 
The Local Government Board supply us with a 
large book, and it is quite impossible if one only 
uses that book to obtain, I considex, .sufficient in- 
formation. In this paper here we have the whole 
of the information from beginning to end, but if 
we had to turn over six to ten books to see the 
previous history of a case we should' have great 
difficulty in coming to a right decision. The 
Local Government book is entirely insufficient 
for the purpose of enabling Guardians to do their 
duty, and it is for that reason that we have deve- 
loped. that torm by which we are able to get all 
the information which we consider we ought to 
have. 

1253. Does that involve the employment of 
more officials to enquire into the personal history 
and conditions of each case? — No. It checks 
people from coming forwar d w ho know that they 
cannot stand an inquiry. "When we first started 
we had a great many cases, but as people learned 
that all these inquiries had to be made, and that 
the Guardians were guided in their decision by 
those inquiries, those who could not stand the in- 
quiries ceased to come forward. Our proportion 
therefore of deserving people who come forward 
now is much greater than it was before. 

1254. In your evidence you said it would 
be necessary" to limit tbe number of cases dealt 
with by each, officer? — Yes. 

1255. Do you mean to say that the formularies 
which you adopt now render it unnecessary to 
employ a greater number of officers ? — W e have 
a sufficient number of officers now. 

1256. Have yon increased by the number of 
inquiries the expenditure on inspection? — No ; 
we have an additional Relieving Officer since I 
gave that evidence, but that is owing xo a parr ox 
Chelsea being added to our district. 

1257. Putting it broadly, are you satisfied 
from, your experience that the tests for ascertain- 
ing the real respectability and qualifications of 
applicants can be effectually carried out without 
a great increase of cost? — Yes, but primarily 
for the reason that it checks the undeserving 
from coming forward, and so the number of cases 
is comparatively small. 

1258. I think you said that the greater propor- 
tion were people who had come into the work- 
house from their own fault, but it is your im- 
pression that, say in Paddington, there is a very 
large number of deserving poor just on' the 
border line who manage to struggle and to keep 
out of the workhouse, and a larger proportion of 
that class than you would find in the workhouse? 

There are a good many people in poverty, as I 

think Mr. Charles Booth calls it. We have now 
something like 30,000 people, with 21s. a week 


and under. 

K 


1259. A 
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1259. And not on the rates ? — Neither in nor 
out paupers. Our figures would be entirely taken 
from those 30,000, and not from the rich who 
live in the Parish of Paddington. 

1260. But these that you are now speaking of 
would not be paupers, would they? — No. 

1261. You are aware that there was a great 
deal of evidence given by other men of expe- 
rience before that Commission to the effect that 
not only was outdoor relief inadequate, but that 
the inquiries were entirely insufficient, and the 
relief was given in places like Brmingham, for 
instance, and elsewhere indiscriminately. There 
was a good deal of evidence of that kind given 
before the Aberdare Commission, was there not ? 
— Yes ; and judging from the Local Government 
Board Inspector’s reports now, that state of 
things continues. 

1262. You think that that evidence was justi- 
fied, and your methods have only produced rela- 
tive relief in your own district? — Yes; I think 
those accusations are entirely justified, and 
there is no proof more clear than by going to 
Local Government Board Inspectors’ reports. 

1263. Do you think that the system which 
you advocate could be adopted everywhere with- 
out difficulty? — In large towns it could, hut 
there would be great difficulty in carrying it out 
in small places. A chairman of our Board read 
a paper on this form, some year's ago, at a large 
Poor Law Conference, and that objection was 
taken. Two places were mentioned, Atcham and 
"Whitchurch, where a somewhat similar system 
was carried on, but on somewhat easier lines, 
owing to the different nature of a rural popula- 
tion from a town population. 

1264. Do you not think that carrying out an 
adequate system of investigation with regard 
to rplief which would really cover these cases, 
would involve a considerable increase in the 
cost of administration? — No. If people under- 
stand that you are to make full investigation 
into their cases before you relieve them, the un- 
deserving will not submit their cases to inquiry, 
and they will not come forward. 

Mr. J ohn Hutton. 

1265. What population have you in Padding- 
ton? — Going on for 144,000. 

1266. How many people, have you on the rates 
altogether, roughly— 2,000?— No, not now. It 
was between 1,700 and 1,800 at the beginning of 
the year. 

1267. How many relieving officers have you to 
look after these people ?— Four, and a general re- 
lieving officer. 

1268. Five altogether ?— His work is outside 
the union. 

1269. How many cases do you suppose one of 
your relieving officers would be able to inquire 
into in an afternoon, say, so as ,to get adequate 
information? — I could not answer that. 

1270. I am asking these questions because in 
1899, when the chairman of the Fulham Board 
of Guardians was before the Cottage Homes Com- 
mittee, it appeared that they had 2,000 people 
on the rates, and only one relieving officer and 
•a half for the whole of that number, who very 
•often had to inouire into 14 or 15 cases. It was 


Mr. John Hutton — continued, 
stated that they would have to increase their staff 
immensely if they had to make inquiry to trv 
to sift the deserving poor from the undeserving 
Would that he the case?— I do not know what 
their figures are now, but I should say that if 
they did their numbers would be very largely 
reduced. We consider it is good economy. 3 

1271. Even with the increased staff which is 
required ? — Yes. . 

1272. With regard to wlat you said just nxn 
about sitting your poor, lias there been mud 
alteration in the custom of your union since He 
year 1892? — No. 

1273. I see bv Mr. Ritchie’s return of 1892, as 
to aged persons of 65 years and upwards, von 
gave to only 167 out-relief, and 574 were taken 
into the house? — Yes. 

1274. Is that about the proportion now?— I 
am sony to say it is not. For the last two years 
all over London pauperism has increased. Up 
to that time I should have said that ours was 
pretty stationary. 

1275. You do not give, as a rule, out-relief 
unless you are practically compelled to do it, 
and the proportion, therefore, of out-relief is 
very small compared to the in-relief ?— Yes ; it 
was smaller at one time still. 

1276. As a rule, you prefer to bring old peo- 
ple into, the house, rather than leave them out- 
side, and what are your reasons for that?— A 
deserving old person would have his case or her 
case submitted to charity first, and if charity 
would not give assistance, we should give out- 
relief. We never bring a deserving old person 
into the house unless for physical infirmity. 

1277. You said that you had taken children 
away from a parent. In what sense did you 
mean you had taken the children away; would 
you explain that? — Under the Act of 1899, Guar- 
dians have the power to adopt children where 
the parents are unfi t. In this case the man was 
a drunkard, and the wife was leading a bad life. 

1278. Would you send them to either a Guar- 
dians’ school or to an industrial school? — No, we 
should hoard them out. The power that we hold 
over the man is that we give no information as 
to their whereabouts. W e are quite ready to tell 
him whether they are well or not. 

1279. Do you find that people object to these 
inquiries being made? — "Very few say that they 
object to the inquiries and withdraw their appli- 
cations. 

1280. It is not looked upon as insulting or 
derogatory? — No, that is quite exceptional. 

Mr. ShacMeton. 

1281. When inquiring in respect to applicants 
for outdoor relief, do you ever put the question 
as to whether they are life teetotalers or have 
been teetotalers for a number of years? — The 
question is sometimes put, but it is rather ob- 
jected to because some Guardians are teetotalers 
and some are not. 

1282. But I mean does the Relieving Officer 
or any other person make that a part of the 
inquiry? — No. You see, we recognise that 
people who take a glass of wine can be respect- 
able, and so we do not like to ask the question- 

1283. Then if the question is not put if i* ® 
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22 July 1903.] Mr. Fuller. [Contin ued 


Mr. Shacldeton — continued, 
any way brought in as one of the points which 
can be marked against an applicant if there 
is excess in drinking? — Yes, we should have a 
report if he was a drunkard. 

1284. And would it he considered one of his 
Aults? — Yes, certainly. 

1285. "What other points would you put 
against him — laziness? — Yes, and want of thrift. 

1286. Want of thrift in what way? — Either 
positive or negative — either not belonging to any 
club, or allowing his children to grow up in a 
bad way, unclothed ; his wife helping him in his 
had manners. 

1287. And in dealing with the payment to a 
club, would you consider the wage he had earned 
and whether he was really able to pay towards 
a club? — No; hut we should always accept a 
man’s not belonging to a club if we knew that 
though ill-health he had been refused admis- 
sion into a club. 

1288. My point is this : in the case of a man 
earning 1Z. a week in Paddington, you would not 
consider it a mark against him if he had not 
been able to pay towards a club? — It would be 
an item in the case. 

1289. But would it be an item against him ? 
— Not of necessity. If he was a good father, and 
had got children he was bringing up, we should 
recognise that as the same, as putting his money 
into a very good club. 

1290. You say you are against this Bill or 
any scheme for old-age pensions as pensions ? — 
Yes. 

1291. Will you give me your opinion as to 
one or two points in Clause 6? Take Sub- 
sections C and 1). In applying those to your 
scheme of outdoor relief, how would you apply 
Sub-section C, for instance? — I think that we 
should apply it much more leniently than this 

1292. You would not take 20 years? — -No. 
If he had behaved himself well for the last 10 
years we should he satisfied. 

1293. With reference to D, a person might 
We been receiving Poor Law relief, and might 
hare been inside the house for some short time. 
I will give an illustration. I know many cases 


Mr. ShackUton — continued, 
where, during certain portions of the year, such 
as last winter in London, it was impossible to 
get work. I know hundreds who tramped the 
country to find it. Some of them had to go into 
the house, and to take the wife and children with 
them. Would you put that as against a man? 
— It would not be a point in his favour ; but it 
certainly would be overlooked if his general con- 
duct showed that it was quite ■unusual for him to 
do such a thing. 

1294. You stated in your evidence, I think, in 
answer to the Chairman, that out of 2,760 cases 
you had only 16 per cent, (that is what it works 
out at) of outdoor relief. Now, is that rather 
a low percentage of persons ou outdoor relief? 
— At present it is a high percentage. 

1295. High for your district? — Yes. 

1296. How does it compare with other Unions ? 
Have you any information on that? — We are 
amongst those who have a small proportion of 
outdoor relief compared with indoor relief. 

1297. My point is this : This appears to me t g 
be a small percentage of persons on the Poor Law 
outside the house compared with a number of 
other Unions. Now is this higher or lower? 
Have you any information with regard to the 
other London Unions? — Yes, I see the figures 
every week, but I could not .answer you offhand. 
As I said, our Union is amongst those who have 
a very small proportion. There are others who 
have a smaller proportion stilL 

1298. And unions similarly situated with 
si mil ar populations, and giving similar kinds of 
relief? — It varies so much in London that it i3 
almost impossible to compare one with another. 

Chairman. 

1299. Have you anything else that you would 
like to add? — I should like to say that I hope 
the Committee will not think I am entirely 
opposed to the poor being considered. I think 
they are very much to he considered. All I wish 
to say to-day is that this Bill is not the best way 
of doing it, if the Committee will allow me to 
say so. 
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APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX No. 1. 


PAPER handed in by the Chait'man. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT OF 1800-1 non. 



Ik connection with the half-yearly returns, we obtained from the clerks to the guardians of the 
several poor law unions in England and Wales returns showing the number of paupers of 65 years of 
age or upwards, excluding the insane, in receipt of relief on the 1st July 1899 and the 1 st January 1900, 
distinguishing in the latter return the number of those who were 70 years of age or upwards. 

It appeared from these returns that on the 1st July 1899 the total number of paupers aged 65 years 
or upwards, excluding vagrants and insane, was 278,718. The following table gives details as to the 
numbers of these paupers who were relieved in the Metropolitan and extra-Metropolitau unions 
respectively, and who received in-door and out-door relief respectively : — 


_ It further appeared that 462 vagrants, whq were 65'yedvs.of age or upwards, were relieved on the 
'fjF the 1st July 1899, 368 being males and 94'fefnales. 

" On the 1st January 1900 the total number of paupers, excluding vagrants and insane, who were, 
aged 65 years or upwards, was 286,929, of whom 202,'244 were 70 years of age or over. 


E 

(2 

1 

Unions in 
the Metropolis. 

Up Lons not within the 1 
! ” Metropolis. 

Total. 


Males, i 

Females, j 

j! 

[ales. 

Females. 


In-door. 





■ i " J 

• '* 

In Workhouse, exclusive of Infirm 
Wards or Infirmary. 

0,428 ■ 

4,932 


17,163 

7,093 

. ..n 36,616 

In Workhouse Infirm Wards or 
Infirmary, separate Infirmary or 
Sick Asylum. 

3,568 

6,104 j 


|ll,274 ■ 

10,886 

30,892 

In Hospital or similar Institution 

100 

"•7 j 


[_j 

-17 : 

128 

Total - - - 

■ 10,096 

10,103 


28,441 

17,996 

66,636 

: ! 4,»l‘ 

Out-door. 




t 

- - 


In receipt of Out-door Relief other 
than Medical Relief. 

2,886 

| 13,081 

— 

58,201 

135,478 

909,646 

Tn receipt of Medical Relief only - 

137 

247 


j : 833 

1,219 

2,436 

Total - - - 

3,023 

13,328 | 

59,034 " 

'136,697 

212,082 

Grand Total (excluding Vagrants) 

13,119 

23,431 

87,475 

154,693 I 

278,718 
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The following table contains details regarding the paup 
were in receipt of relief on the 1st January 1900, similar to th 


era of 65 and 70 years or upward* who 
ose given f or the 1st July 1899 


Classes of Paupers. 

Unions iu 
the Metropolis. 

Unions not withiu the 1 
Metropolis. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. ! 

Males. 

Females. | 

In-door. 






in Workhouse, exclusive of Infirm 
Wards or infirmary : 






65 or upwards - 

7,495 

5,317 

20,565 1 

7,432 

40,809 

70 or upwards - 

4'Uo'J 

3, Slid 

12,921 I 

4,648 

25,024 

lu Workhouse Infirm Wards or In- 
firmary, separate Infirmary or 
Sick Asylum : 






65 or upwards - 

3,919 

6,575 

12,657 

11,360 

33,811 

70 or upwards - 

,602 

4, -'OS 

8,911 

8J91 

syot 

In Hospitals or similar Institu- 
tions : 






65 or upwards - 

101 

51 

66 

69 

277 

70 or upwards - 

U 

29 

43 

52 

168 

Total : 






65 or upwards- - 

11,515 

10,943 

33,278 

18,861 

74,597 

70 or upwards - - - 

6,705 

7,630 

21,875 

13,101 

w, m 

Out-door. 






In receipt of Out-door Belief other 
than Medical relief : 






65 or upwards - 

3,114 

13,116 

58,351 

134,268 

208,849 

70 or upwards - 

2#22 

8,698 

45,709 

94,347 

150,971 

In receipt of Medical Relief only : 






65 or upwards - 

189 

325 

1,311 

1,658 | 

3,483 

70 or upwards - 

91 

158 

788 I 

890 

1,872 

Total : 






65 or upwards - 

3,303 i 

13,441 

59,662 

135,926 

12,332 

70 or upwards - 

■ 2,813 

8,851 

46, m 

95,287 

152,843 

"Grand Total (excluding Vagrants): 






65 or upwards- - 

14,818 

24,384 

92,940 

154,787 

286.92!' 

70 or upwards- 

9,018 

16,481 

68,317 

108,428 

tas#H 


There were also 283 vagrants relieved on the night of the 1st January who were 66 years of age or 
upwards, 67 of them being 70 years or upwards. 

From a comparison of the figures in this table with those in respect of the 1st July 1899, it appear* 
that the total number of aged paupers, excluding vagrants ana insane, on the 1st January 1900 
•exceeded the number on the 1st July by 8,211. This increase is mainly due to the increase in th* 
number of in-door paupers, of whom there were 7,961 more relieved on the 1st January than on toe 
1st July ; it is practically confined to the male portion of the in-door aged paupers relieved on to* 
1st .January 1900, on which date they numbered 44 793, as compared with 38,537, the number returned 
•on the 1st July 1899. 
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The following table shows the proportion which the total number of paupers of 65 years of age or 
upwards, excluding vagrants and insane, on the 1st July 1899, and the 1 st January 1900, bore to the 
. estimated population and to the total pauperism of the country, also exclusive of vagrants and insane, 
on the same dates : — 



Estimated 
Population in 
tne middle 
of 1899. 

Ratio of 
Aged Paupers 
per 1 ,000 
of estimated 
Population. 

Total Number 
of Paupers, 
excluding 
Vagrants and 
Insane. 

Ratio of 
Aged Paupers 
per 1,000 
of Total 
Number <if 
Paupers. 

1 st July 1899 : 

Metropolis ----- 

4,546,752 

8-0 

94,115 

207 

Extra-Metropolitan Unions 

27,195,836 

8-9 

580,133 

213 

Total - - - 

31,742,588 

8-8 

674,248 

21-2 

1st January 1900 : 
Metropolis - 

4,546,752 

8-6 

102,533 

sa-e 

Extra-Metropolitan Unions 

27,195,836 

9'1 

600,228 

22-1 

Total - - - 

31,742,588 

90 

702,761 

22-1 


Ratio of paupe! 
65 or upwards t 
population and 
total number of 
paupers. 
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APPENDIX No. 2 


Translation of PAPER handed in by Miss Edith Sellebs. 


Papers illustrative of the working of the Danish Old-age Relief Law, and of proposed Amendments to the said Law. 


Fobm of Application. 

Old-Age Relief No i 

Schedule A . — For Mm and Unmarried Women. 

( Two copies to be filled up and sent in.) * ' 

Application for Old-age Relief under the law of 9th of April, 1891, to the Commune of Copenhagen, from 

Full name and position 

Iivingat 

Bom in Parish County. 

The following questions must be answered as fully as possible, and certificates of identity and other documents 
procurable by the petitioner, in confirmation of the statements made, must be enclosed. 

1. Has the petitioner during the last 10 years without interruption been settled in this country, and, if so, where 
and for how long at each place 1 

2. Has the petitioner during the last 10 years received auy kind of parish relief for himself or his wife, his 
legitimate or illegitimate children, adopted children, or step-children? and, if so, in what form, when was it given, 
and by which commune '? 

3. Has the petitioner during the last 10 years been convicted of vagrancy or begging 1 

4. Has the petitioner ever been convicted of any crime, and, if so, when and liow 1 

5. Which commune does the petitioner consider the commune from which he is entitled to relief 1 That is : 

As a rule the commune where he has resided for five consecutive years without having received parish relief, 

and should he not have resided in such a maimer in any commune, his native commune. 

G. The number of members of the family and the age of each member of the family 1 

7. Does the petitioner live alone or together with relations or others, and, if so, with whom 1 

8. (a) What is the occupation of the petitioner and that of the members of his family ? 

(b) The approximate total amount of the income of the petitioner and the members of his family for the last year T 

(c) How much of this income is derived from pension, annual allowance, interests, legacies, real estate, gifts, 
or similar sources of income ; as far as possible stated separately 1 

9. Has the petitioner any prospect of aid from relations or others, or any expectation of an inheritance 1 

10. The property of the petitioner 1 (Capital, real estate, right of yearly allowance, chattels, outstanding claims, 
etc., stating the approximate value.) 

11 . The debts of the petitioner ? 

12. How much has the petitioner’s honsc-reut been for the last year 1 

13. The cause for the petitioner’s poverty, with information about the health of himself and his wife, and their 
capacity for work, etc. 1 

14. How much the petitioner requires and in what form he wishes the aid to be given 1 

15. Other remarks which the petitioner himself finds reason for making. 

I hereby declare to the best of my belief that all the above answers to the stated questions are correct anil 
given without reservatiou, and in such a manner that they are in accordance with the truth. 

Date ■ 

Signat ure ".'.".**.*.*.* * * * * * * * ’ ” ” * ’ ’ * " ’ ' ] 

Dwelling place ’ ] ] ' ' 

We the undersigned, who know the position of the petitioner, certify that his poverty is not owing to acts by 
which he has deprived himself of his means of maintenance for the advantage of his children or others, or to disorderly 
or extravagant living, or in any other way owing to his own fault. 

Date. 

Signature I"””."..”....... 

Dwelling place 

B. Please note : 

That the aid which it may be necessary to grant the petitioner before the question of his claim to old-age relief 
has been finally settled, will he considered as poor relief should this claim be refused ; and 
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That any person, when the law requires or allows a declaration concerning the truth of a statement marie, 
is liable to punishment should this declaration be found to be false. This holds equally good respecting anyone who, 
for legal purposes concerning the public affairs, gives a false written declaration, and in writing certifies something 
of which he has no knowledge. 


Form op Application. 

Old-age Relief , No. 

Schedule B.—For Widows and for Divorced and Separated Wives. 

Application for Old-age Relief under the Law of 9th of April, 1891, to the Commune of Copenhagen from 

Full name and position ; 

Living at 

Bom in Parish County. 

The following questions must be answered as fully as possible, aud certificates of identity and other documents 
procurable in confirmation of statements made must be enclosed by the petitioner. 

1 . The full name aud position of the husband? 

2. When and where he was bom, and, if alive, where does he live at present? 

3 . When was the marriage dissolved ? by his death ? or when did the separation take place? 

4. Has the petitioner during the last 10 years without interruption been settled in this country, and, if so, where and 
for how long at each place? 

5. Has the petitioner- or her husband, while she lived with him as his wife, during the last 10 years received any kind 
of parish relief for themselves or for legitimate or illegitimate children, adopted childreu, or step-children, and, if so, in 
what form 1 when was it given, and by which Commune? 

6. Has the petitioner during the last 10 years been convicted of vagrancy or begging? 

7. Has the petitioner ever been convicted of any crime, and, if so, when and of what crime? 

8. Which Commune does the petitioner consider as the Commune where she is entitled to relief (that is, as regards 
separated women the Commune where the husband is entitled to relief, and as regards widows and divorced women 
where the husband at the dissolution of the marriage was entitled to relief, unless they later on, by a five years’ con- 
secutive stay in a Commune, have entitled themselves there to relief) ? 

9. The number of members of die family and the age of each member of the family 1 

10. Does the petitioner live alone or together with relations or others? 

11. (a) What is the occupation of the petitioner and that of the members of the family? 

( b ) The approximate total amount of the income of tho petitioner and the members of the family for the last 

year? 

( c ) How much of this income is derived from pension, annual allowance, interests, legacies, real estate, gifts, 

alimony, or similar sources of income, as far as possible stated separately ? 

12. Has the petitioner any prospect of aid from relations or others, or any expectation of an inheritance? 

As regards separated or divorced women it has to be stated if the husband is bound to give alimony, and, if so, 
under what arrangement. 

13. The property of the petitioner? 

(Capital, real estate, right to yearly allowance, chattels, outstanding claims, etc., stating the approximate 
value). 

14. The debts of the petitioner. 

15. How much has the petitioner’s house rent been for the last year? 

16. The cause of the petitioner’s poverty, with information about her health and capacity for work, etc. 'f 

17. How much the petitioner requires and in what farm she wishes the aid to be given ? 

18. Other remarks which tho petitioner herself might find reason for making. 

1 hereby declare, to the best of my belief, that all the above given answers to the stated questions are correct 
and given without reservation and in such a manner, that they are in accordance with the truth. 

Date 

^mature 

Dwelling place 

We, the undersigned, who know the position of the petitioner, certify that her poverty is not owing to acts by 
which she has deprived herself of her means of maintenance for the advantage of her children or others, or to disorderly 
or extravagant living, or in any other way owing to her own fault. 

Date 

Signature 

Dwelling place 

N -B-— Please note : 

That the aid which it may be necessary to grant the petitioner, before the question of her claim to old-age relief 
has been finally settled, will be considered as poor-relief, should this claim be refused, aud 

That any person, when the law requires or allows a declaration to be given concerning the truth of a 
statement made, is liable to punishment should this declaration he found to be false. This holds equally good 
respecting anyone, who for legal purposes concerning public affairs, gives a false written declaration, aud in writing 
certifies something of which he has no knowledge. 
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Extracts from a Report drawn up by Etatsraad Jacobi, President of the Copenhagen Old-age Relief Department. 

concerning the lines on which the Copenhagen Magistracy, after the experience they have now gained, consider it 

desirable that the law for Old-age Relief should be altered. 

The general conditions on which the law of the 9th of April, 1891, are based are seemingly the following 

1. The proof of the existence of a certain indigence, arbitrarily decided, see Section 1 of the law. 

2 . The proof of a certain worthiness, see the title of the law and its Sec tic® 2 (a) and (6) and partly (c). 

3. The proof of a certain negative self-help, see Section 2(c) of the law, but relin not of any positive one. 

4. The condition that the assistance must comprise what at all times is required for neepssary maintenance and 
medical treatment and nursing and consequently arbitrarily fixed, see Section 5 of the law. 

To these general conditions we add the following observations : — 

] . That indigence must be made a condition for the granting of old-age relief is evident, and that the question 
of its existence must be decided arbitrarily is probably right. An attempt to lay down fixed rules of such a nature 
that all arbitration would be superfluous, as for instance to require that the petitioner should belong to certain 
classes of society or the like, would, a9 pointed out by others previously, probably lead to an unsatisfactory and 
unjust result. 

It seems, on the other side, to be a defect in the law, that it does not give any indication how to find out or 
determine what- is to be regarded as indigence in the sense of the law. The consequence of this must naturally be 
and has always been, for one thing, that the standard of indigence iB fixed differently in the different communes, 
and for another that no one with certainty is able to know if he is entitled to old-age relief or not- The result of this- 
is an uncertainty on the part of benevolent societies, private benefactors and others, as to w ! .Either any reason exists- 
for them to render additional hdlp or not. In other words, the basis of the law, the right to old-age relief is rendered 
doubtful by the circumstance, that its chief condition remains undefined. 

It is therefore desirable that this part of the law should be altered in such a way that it be detennined what in 
these conditions must be considered as necessary for maintenance, and directions be given for the calculation of the 
yearly income, so that he, whose calculated income exceeds the "standard of indigence," has no right to assist 
ance whereas he, whose income falls below it, has a claim to it. 

•*■*•■*****•** 

3. As regards the question of making old-age relief to depend upon evidence of self-help of some kind or other, 
opinions may be said to be most divided. 

A negative proof of self-hertp, consisting in the person having kept himself free of poor relief for a series of years 
before he applied for old-age relief, is certainly required of all, but some consider that the law has gone too far in fixing 
the series of years at 10 years, and even in excluding him whose poor-relief has been repaid or remitted. 

The Magistracy is inclined to believe that it would be, justified in reducing the If) yews to five, but that it 
would in this case not be advisable to admit those who have paid bade, or had the relief remitted. In each case, it 
would depend on fortuitous circumstances whether a claim to old-age relief could be established or not, namely, as 
regards the repayment, whether the petitioner could find a relation or benefactor, who would be willing to assist him 
with the amount owing, and as regards the remission, his native commune chose to remit the relief or not, as with 
a time limit of five years only, the cases, where, according to Section 35, first part, right to remission of the poor-law, 
exists, would not come under consideration. 

Concerning the question of proofs of positive self-help, we are of opinion, that the demand for such as a condition 
for old-age relief ought not to he made, provided that the other conditions and the stipulations of the law 
generally speaking, are of Such a nature, that by these the danger is sufficiently guarded against of old-age relief being 
granted to unworthy persons or individuals whose whole manner of life is identical with that of the special “ clientele " 
of the workhouse. If this should be the case, no reason seems to exist for excluding an honest and industrious man or 
woman, because he, owing to perhaps quite accidental reasons, such as unfavourable conditions of lahouT, illness, 
many children, etc., has been unable to put anything aside for his old-age, or even to pay into a sick-club. 

It must, on the other side be admitted, that the great defect in the present law is, that by making the relief 
proportional to the want, and by not fixing a limit to its amount, it even tends to discourage an inclination to do 
something towards providing for old-age. 

4. The stipulation, that the pension ought to amount to what at all times is necessary, is the weak point of 
the law and ought to be removed at any price. It is the one which necessarily involves that the pension, even if granted 
to a somewhat higher amount than poor-relief, very often entirely assumes such a character that it is impossible 
beforehand, even for only a few years, to determine what will be necessary for the person in question, so that it 
rdally suffices; and it becomes therefore necessary frequently to grant extra help, additional help, help for house rent, 
etc., each time after a carefully undertaken investigation. 

It is furthermore this stipulation, which as shorn) in Section 3, tends to check the impulse to self-help ; and 
in connection herewith it must be stated, that it likewise tends to loosen the tie between parents and children 
and other near relatives, mid between families and former servants, employers and workers, and ordinary benefactor* 
and the poor; as it is evident that if the law grants the indigent person what is necessary, and if what he receives 
from other sources must he deducted from the pension, no one then will feci any great inducement to help him. 
It has even actually happened that a benefactor frequently has withdrawn his support after the granting of old-age 
relief ; and even that this has occurred notwithstanding that the latter relief has been smaller than the benefactors, 
and the consequence lias been that it is really the benefactor who profits by the help, while the indigent person has 
suffered a positive loss by receiving it. 

The worst results, however, of the stipulation is perhaps this, that what probably -was principally aimed at, 
namely, conferring pleasure and satisfaction on the recipients, has in many cases not been attained, not because 
the assistance given in itself is too small, but because, it has been fixed according to what is considered as being 
sufficient. Tins causes-not just at first after its being granted, hut after a shorter or longer lapse of toe, amt 
especially when good fneuds have deplored and wondered at its smallness— that the recipients can never feel Jum- 
self at ease about the question concerning the correctnesu of the amount of the assistance. At one time, it seems to 
him, that the assistance given is too small in proportion to what others, seemingly similai-ly situated, receive, and at 
another time it will— what is very natural for every indigent person— seem to him that after all he has not wpai 
he considers as necessar y. And the result is therefor e frequently an increasing dissatisfaction instead of the I'Of®** 
And from this results not only a largely increased amount of work, but also a diminished satisfaction to the adm®*- 
tratron, for whom with the coirstantly-repeated demands for increase or extra help, often made several times yearly by w 
same person, at any rate in this city, the work becomes overwhelmi ng , as part of it, from its nature, cannot posMb y • 
distributed among many hands. That these drawbacks may be avoided, or at all events gr eatly diminished, has alrcaa. 
repeatedly been proved, and needs hardly any demonstration. 
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On. the other hand, we will make an attempt to fix the scale of relief grants, and must at once maintain that 
•there ought not to be any attempt to fix them in such a manner - that they correspond approximately with “what is 
necessary.; Every attempt m that direction will of a necessity, if carried out logically, lead back to the arbitrary 
rule of assistance according to the particular circumstances. Qeueral rules for what is really necessary can evidently 
not be laid down, and if one wants approximantely to arrive at something of the sort, it will be necessary to fix the 
scale very high, namely, m such a manner that they in some measure correspond to the greatest need. But if this be 
done, or if. generally speaking, it be attempted to take the need as the basis, die expenditure will probably be 
overwhelmingly large. But this basis is probably in itself not the right one either. The most natural and most con- 
siderate seems certainly to lie, that the relief -principle, adopted to the special circiunstances, be mainly taken, as basis. 
And this adaptation should principally consist therein, that the rates, partly on account of the expenses not becoming 
too exorbitant, and partly on account of the relief being obtainable at a proportionally early age, commence with 
a rather low amount, but increase after a few years’ interval, and further, in the circumstance, that entire main- 
tenance in certain cases is given in a home. 

Against such a gradual increase, from a proportionately low initial rate (for instance, in Copenhagen 60 kr. in- 
creasing every five yearn with a like amount;, may of course lie objected, if the idea of “ relief based on need ' ! lias 
not quite been abandoned, that persons, who have no other income, and are unable to work, already during the first 
or second age-period cannot live on the lowest or next lowest rate, and will consequently lie obliged to give up the old- 
age pension and fall back oil parish relief or the like. 

But to this must lie answered, that in any case it would have been impossible to prevent this with a fixed scale of 
•relief, and that, it would not he considered a misfortune in itself, but even quite natural, that a person, in so far as he 
belongs to that class whose whole way of living, as mentioned before, is identical with the. special clientele of the work- 
house, should be passed over to the guardians of the poor, but that, in the case of a respectable person, it is to be 
expected that relations and friends or benevolent societies will find a special satisfaction in helping him over the lowest 
•age divisions, and filially, that so far as the want is owing to accidents, illness, or debility of some kind or other, which may 
equally befall anyone under 60 years as an older man, a remedy for this ought then not to be looked for in a law which, 
as the old-age relief law aims at giving a kind of supplementary wage for honourable work rendered, but in an 
invalidity-law which, should circumstances one day permit such a one to pass, would he a proper supplement to the old- 
age relief law, but does not concern this law. 

i i And as a positive argument for the fixing of a scale for old-age relief and for a low initial-rate as standard, it may be 
stated (see remarks 3 about self-help), that by this it is secured that old-age relief may without hesitation be granted to 
the person who already possesses an income approaching closely to the “ standard of need," while he who possesses one 
rather higher gets nothing, and further, that with respect to him who possesses other resources than old-age relief 
it will always be possible, by a simple and easily-appli cable process, to avoid letting him go beyond the fixed maximum 
•by stopping the promotion at one of these steps. 

On this point it would therefore be desirable to determine the relief according to a fixed scale, increasing according 
to age after the lapse of certaiu years. 

The Copenhagen Magistracy, the 2nd January, 1900. 

(Signed) H. A. Jacobi. 


DRAFT OF A BILL FOIt THE AMENDMENT OF THE POOR RELIEF L AAV. OF 1891. 


Section 1. 

Anyone who, after completing his 60th year, is unable to procure for himself or those dependent on him, what 
according to the following conditions must be considered as necessary for their maintenance or treatment and nursing 
during illness, is considered, if a native or naturalized subject, entitled to obtain old-age relief. 

As having equal lights with natives is considered in this respect, a separated or divorced wife or a widow, not a 
native or naturalized subject, having been married to a native or naturalized subject, before the law of die 19th of 
March, 1898, came into operation . 

Section 2. 

The right to old-age relief according to the above paragraph is subject to the condition : 

(а) That the person in question lias not by judgment been found guilty of what in public opinion is considered 

a dishonourable action, for which he has not been rehabilitated ; 

(б) That his poverty is not owing to a profligate life or to actions by which he has renounced or ceded liis 

means of subsistence in such a maimer that it must be considered to be done with the object of obtaining 
old-age relief ; 

(c) That his life has not been such that it lias created public scandal (as prostitution, habitual insobriety, 

professional begging, or similar offences) ; 

(d) That lie has not in his application for old-age relief answered important questions wrongly in such a manner 

that it is seemingly done with the intention of deceiving ; 

(e) That he, during the last five years, before his application for old-age relief was sent in, has been settled in this 

country and during that time has uot received poor-relief, and has not been found guilty of vagrancy 
and begging for a second time. 

Section 3. 

The application for old-age relief is in Copenhagen sent to the President of the Town Council Poor Department, 
and outside Copenhagen to the Town Council concerned. The petition, for which forms, made out according to a 
formula prescribed by the Home Secretary and obtainable from the said authorities, must contain all necessary infor- 
mation for forming an opinion concerning the petitioners' qualifications for obtaining support. The application 
must be accompanied by certificates of identification and other proofs procurable by the petitioner, and must have 
attached a declaration signed by him, on oath, that its contents are according to truth. If he is not able to give such 
a declaration, the correctness of the information stated in the petition must be certified by two persons well acquainted 
^ith his circumstances, whose trustworthiness if necessary are attested by the authorities. 

Section 4. 

The communal authorities named in Section 3 examine the petitions forwarded. For the purpose of this investigation 
'extracts or attestations from legal and public registers, church registers, etc., are given free of charge, and assistance is 
rendered by public functionaries. In case of necessity, the petitioner and others who might be able to give information 
may on demand be examined by the police. When the investigation has been finished, the communal authority con- 
cerned decides if the petitioner has a claim on old-age relief, and, if so, what and how much shall be given him 
according to the rules given below. 

0.15. M 
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APPENDIX TO REPOUT PROM THE 


The aid which it may be necessary to grant the person in question before the fina' decision ot me case will be- 
considered, should he be found entitled to old-age pension, as a part of this, in the reverse case, as poor-relief. 


Section 5. 

The following yearly income is considered as necessary for maintenance : — 
For a single person or head of a family : — 


In Copenhagen and Frederiksberg 360 kr. 

In tbe country towns . . • • • • . . . . 300 ■*" 

In the country . . . . . . . . 240 


For the wife respectively 120, 100 and 60 kr. For the first unprovided for child the same as for the wife and for 
each following unprorided-for child the half of this. 

Whether such a yearly income can be calculated on is shown by tbe information obtained and the judgment of tbe 
authorities granting the income, as a basis for which the Home Secretary will have to work out an instruction. Should 
the petitioner possess capital, the yearly income from this is calculated at an amount corresponding to what he, at 
the time he sent in his application, could have obtained byusing his capital for buying a life-interest from the Govern- 
ment institution for life-insurance for his own lifetime, and if married for his wife’s lifetime, as well, and he is likewise 
considered as possessor of such a life interest at any eventual later calculation of income, even if he meanwhile should 
have spent his capital or part of it. 

Section 6. 

A. Anyone whose calculated income amounts to the sums named in Section 5, or more, may, should it he considered . 
ecessary, bo granted hospital assistance, or should the circumstances require it, medical attendance in his home, as 

old-age relief, but no other assistance. 

B. Should the calculated income amount to less than the sums stated hi Section 5, and should the case not come- 
under Kule C, a fixed yearly income is granted according to the following rules : — 

(o.) For a single person or head of a family, according to where ho lives: — 





In Copenhagen 

In a 

In the 
Country. 




and 

Frederiksberg. 

Country 

Town. 

In the age class 60-64 years 



60 

50 

40 kr. 

„ 65-69 years 



.. 120 

100 

80 kr. 

„ 70-74 years 



J80 

150 .. 

120 kr. 

„ 75-79 years 



. . 240 

200 .. 

160 kr. 

„ 80 and thereover . . 



.. 300 

250 .. 

200 kr. 

Should the person in question, or if married his wife be considered 

quite incapable of 

earning anything, the 


authority granting the pension, may permit him to be considered as belonging to the next higher age division. 

For the wife is added 4.0 per cent, and for each improvided-for child 20 per cent, of the amount granted, but no ■ 
such allowance is granted to the man who has married during the last five years before his petition was sent in, and be 
is to be treated in overy respect as a single person. 

Tbe higher rates which depend on increasing years are only to be granted in so far as tbe total yearly income 
is thereby not raised above the amounts stated in Section 5, with the addition of tbe rate for the lowest age-division 
herein included the addition for wife and children), which consequently will be the maximum for the yearly income 
attainable as old-age relief. 

The pension is either paid for one or three months at a time, in the latter case in the second month of the three 
months for which it is due. 

(6) In case the person in question on account of weakness or chronic disease requires special treatment and 
attention, not procurable by himself, he will at his request be sent to a special asylum or home for 
aged or to a private home ; but he will then have, if he is unmarried or has no unprovided-for children, 
to give up his income or capital to cover the expenses as far as possible. 

Is he able to procure for liirnself the necessary attention, the higher or even the highest pension fixed for the age- 
division may, according to the circumstances, be granted him should he even belong to a lower age-division. 

Should his condition be sucb that it would be considered unadvisable to permit him to take care of his pension 
himself, he must be sent to a home for aged, or an infirmary, or forfeit his claim on old-age re'ief, should he retuse to- 
enter one of these institutions. 

Apart from the case just mentioned, the authorities granting the pension have the right, at his request, to get him 
admitted into a home for aged, in so far as special reason thereto is found. 

In the asylums (homes for aged) full board and maintenance has to be given to the persons having right to relief, 
including sufficient and suitable food and clothing, according to the state of their health and requirements ; further, . 
lodging, washing, light and fuel, and a small weekly allowance for minor necessities. 

If a person, having a wife or unprovided-for children, is sent to a home for aged, the pension which he had, or 
had a claim to, when he entered the institution, may be granted in toto or partly to the above-named persons. Should 
it be found necessary to grant these poor-relief, the right of the chief person to remain in the home for aged is thereby 
not affected. 

(c) Permanent relief carries with it the right to medical treatment at home or in a hospital, and burial 
expenses either in natura or in money, as fixed by the Home Office, provided the person does not 
belong to a sick or burial society or similar institution. 

The rules referring to indigent persons in general, in respect to parish travelling, for treatment by doctors and 
midwives, and the fees fixed for these, and for burial expenses, hold good also for persons receiving assistance under this- 
present law. 

During hospital treatment of long duration the pension may be withdrawn in toto or partly. 

C. Should it not be possible when the application is sent in, from the declarations made, at once to calculate with 
ifncieut certainty the amount of the income ; or should there seemingly be a prospect, or even a possibility, that this 
ter on may be considerably increased, a temporary pension may be granted, not, however, for a longer period than 
If a vear at a time, until it shall be possible to fix the income in a permanent manner. Such a oension must, bow- 
leyoncl the fixed rates stated above. : 
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Section 7. 

The person who is granted permanent old-age relief according to Section 6 B (a) receives on request, after being 
• advanced to a higher age-division, from the beginning of the following month a pension according to the rule for the 
higher age-division, should his total income not thereby exceed the maximum stated in Section 6 B (a). 

In case of death or other diminution in the number of the members of the family, in respect to whom the relief 
had been fixed, this will then lie regulated on the basis of the altered conditions. 

Should the male recipient of relief marry, lie continues to be treated as regards the fixing and the increasing 
. of the relief as being still unmanned. 

Should a person receiving a fixed age-pension remove from one commune to another, he must, should he also there 
desire a pension, petition for it, and he continues then, should the rate of pension be higher in the commune to which 
he has removed, to receive and eventually to get the pension increased, according to the rate in force in the commune 
■from which he removed, up to the time until he has lived without interruption at least two years in the commune to 
which he has removed, while the pension, in the reverse case, will be fixed by the rate in force at the commune to 
which he has gone. 


Section 8. 

Old-age relief when granted is forfeited, should the recipient commit acts which, according to Section 2 , would 
. exclude him from receiving old-age relief, or should lie spend this in drinking, gambling, or similar excesses, or if ho 
tries to obtain and obtains poor relief. 

The same rule applies likewise to the person who is admitted into a home for aged, should his conduct or behaviour 
be consider<Jd incompatible with the requirements of order or decency. 

Besides the instances stated, relief granted may be forfeited in exceptional cases, at the request of the authorities 
; granting the pension, by the decision of the Home Office, or the governor of the comity. 

Section 9. 

Old-age relief is provided by the commune where the recipient dwells. Is the recipient not Entitled to relief in the 
commune where he lives, this may claim to have the expenses incurred refunded by the commune where he was bom, 
• or, if none such is found, by the public funds, to whom the relief would be chargeable if it were poor -relief. Notifica- 
tion of the payment of the relief must, in such case, he given at once to the commune where he was bom. 

As long as a person receives old-age relief, his acquisition of right to relief in the commune where he lives is 
•considered as dormant. 

Section 10. 

T The expenses incurred by the commune in question, with deduction of the refunded outlays, are entered in the 
yearly accounts of the commune under a special heading. 

After being audited in tho usual maimer by the communal auditors, and thereafter approved, a copy of this 
•entry with accompanying vouchers must lie sent to the chief authorities of the place, who, after perusing, and if necessary 
correcting, the received accounts, make a report to the Home Secretary of what each commune has spent. In Copen- 
hagen, the accounts and the report is sent to the Home Secretary. 

Section 11. 

To the expenses of the commune for old-age relief in accordance with the regulations of this law, the Exchequer 
■ contributes half. 


Section 12. 

Complaints from destitute persons respecting the decisions arrived at in virtue of this law, by the respective 

• communal authorities, cannot he referred to the courts of law, but must be laid before the authortites, whose 

• decision may be referred to the Home Secretary. 

Should the authorities by perusal of the accounts or otherwise, arrive at the conclusion that old-age relief has 
been obtained by unqualified persons, or that the regulations oF the law had been eluded, the decision of die case rests 
likewise with them, which, however, may be referred to the Home Secretary. 

Disputes between the communes concerning the obligations imposed upon them in accordant with this law are 
-■decided by the Governor of the County to which the commune belongs, against which the obligation is urged. Lc? 

• the Home Secretary, if it is Copenhagen about which the dispute is. 

The decisions given by the County Governors may be referred to the Home Secretary. * 

Section 13. 

Tli is law comes into operation three mouths after publication in the “ Law Journal.’ 
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APPENDIX, No. 3. 


PAPER handed in by The Honourable W. P. Heaves, Agent-General for New Zealand. 


I.— NEW ZEALAND OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT OE 1808. 


ANALYSIS. 


Title. 

Preamble. 

1. Short Title. 

2. Interpretation . 

DISTRICTS AND REGISTRARS. 

3. Districts. Alteration of boundaries. 

4. Ilegistrar. 

5. Deputy Registrars. 

6. Their powers and duties. 

PENSION'S. 

7. Persons entitled to pensions. 

8. Necessary qualifications. 

9. Amount of pension. 

10. Assessment of value of accumulated property 

11. Pension not to vary (luring year. 

12. Income for purposes of first year’s pension. 

Income for .subsequent years. 

13. General rules for computing income. 

14. Pension payable pursuant to pension-certificate 

'When to commence, and payable monthly. 
TENSION-CLAIMS. 

15. Pension-claim. 

16. Register of pension -claims. 

17. Pension-claims to be numbered. 

18. Stipendiary Magistrate to investigate. 

19. Witnesses and evidence on oath. 

20. Evidence to be corroborated. 

21. How pension-claim to be dealt with. 

22. Stipendiary Magistrate may postpone claim. 

23. Mode of rejecting claim. 

24. Strict rules of evidence not to be binding. 

25. Matters to be distinguished. 

26. As to matters disproved. 

27. As to matters unproved. 

28. Provisional investigation of pension-claims. 

29. Pension-claims may be amended. 

TENSION -CERTIFICATES. 

30. Issue of pension-certificate when claim estab- 

lished. 

3] . Annual • pension-certificate. 

3-2- Particulars to be entered in pension -register. 

33. Entries in register to be numbered. 

34. Transfer of pension-certificates to other dis- 

tricts, and duplicates. 

INCOME AND PROPERTY STATEMENTS. 

35. Statement of income for preceding pension. 

year to be furnished to Deputy Registrar 
Issue of pension -certificate for year. 


PAYMENT OF PENSIONS AND FORKRITTJRE OF 
INSTALMENTS. 

36. Where pension payable. 

37. Change of place of payment. . 

38. Instalment to be applied for within twenty- 

one days. 

39. When instalment deemed forfeited. 

40. When and how forfeiture may be waived. 

41. Payment under warrant. 

42. When warrant deemed lapsed. 

43. Provision where pensioner in receipt of chari- 

table aid. 

44. Payment to other tlian pensioner. 

45. Period for which pension not payable. 

46. Procedure as to payments of instalments by 

Postmasters. 


PENALTIES. 

47. Imprisonment for certain breaches of the Act. 

48. Additional powers of Court when convicting. 

49. Additional penalty for certain offences. 

50. Pension-certificate to be cancelled on im- 

prisonment for certain offences. 

51. When pension absolutely forfeited. 

52. Notice of forfeiture to Deputy Registrar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

53. Pensions absolutely inalienable. 

54. Returns to be prepared by Deputy Registrars. 

55. General Register. 

56. Particulars to be furnished to Postmaster- 

General. 

07. Act to be posted at post-offices. List of 
pensioners. 

58. Payment of imprest money into Post Office 

Account. 

59. Return by Postmaster-General of all payments 

made. 

60. Registrar to certify same for payment. 

61. Expenses of administration. 

62. Annual statement to be laid before Parliament. 

63. Regulations. 

64. To whom Act not to apply. 

65. Act to apply to aboriginal natives of New 

Zealand. Proviso. 

66. Rules for assessment of undetermined Native 

interests. 

67. Pensions granted subject to any amending Act. 

68. “ Registration of People’s Claims Act, 1896,' 

repealed. 
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1898, No. 14. 

An Act to provide for Old-age Pensions. Title. 

1 st November, 1898. 

WHEREAS it is equitable that deserving persons who during the prime of life have helped to bear the Preamble, 
public burdens of the colony by the payment of taxes, and to open up its resources by their labour and 
skill, should receive from the colony a pension in their old age : 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly of New Zealand in Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows 

1 . The Short Title of this Act is “ The Old-age Pensions Act, 1898." Short Title. 

2. In this Act, if not inconsistent with the context,— Interpretation. 

“ Income ” means any moneys, valuable consideration, or profits derived or received by any person 

for his own use or benefit in any year, by any means or from any source ; and shall be deemed 
to include personal earnings, but not any pension payable under this Act, nor any payment 
by way of sick allowance or funeral benefit from any registered friendly society : 

" Income-year " means the year ending one month before the date dn which the pension-claim 
is finally admitted, and at the same time in each subsequent year : 

* Prescribed ” means prescribed by this Act or by regulations thereunder. 

DISTRICTS AND REGISTRARS. 

3. (1) For the purposes of this Act the Governor may from time to time divide the colony into such Districts, 
districts, with such names and boundaries as he thinks fit. 

(2) If any such district is constituted by reference to the boundaries of any other portion of the colony, Alteration of 
a3 defined by any other Act, then any alteration in such boundaries shall take effect in respect of such Itoundaries. 
district without any further proceedings, unless the Governor otherwise determines. 

4. The Governor may from lime to time appoint a Registrar, who. subject to the control of the Colonial Registrar. 

Treasurer, shall have the general administration of this Act 

5. The Governor may also from time to time appoint in and for every such district a Deputy Registrar Deputy Registrars, 
and such other persons as he deems fit. 

6. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Registrar and every Deputy Registrar and other person Their powers and 
appointed as aforesaid shall have such powers and duties as the Governor from time to time determines. duties. 

PENSIONS. 

7. Subject to the provisions of this Act, every person of the full age of sixty -five years or upwards persons entitled to 

shall, whilst in the colony, be entitled to a pension as hereinafter specified. pensions. 

8. No such person shall be entitled to a pension under this Act unless he fulfils the following conditions, Necessary 

that is to say : — qualifications. 

(1) That he is residing in tire colony on the date when he establishes his claim to the pension ; 

and also 

(2) That he has so resided continuously for not less than twenty five years immediately preceding 

such date : 

Provided that continuous residence in the colony shall not be deemed to have been 
interrupted by occasional absence therefrom unless the total period of all such absence 
exceeds two years : nor, in the case of a seaman, by absence therefrom whilst serving on 
board a vessel registered in and trading to and from the colony if lie establishes the fact 
that during such absence bis family or home was in the colony ; and also 

(3) That during the period of twelve years immediately preceding such date he has not been im- 

prisoned for four months, or on four occasions, for any offence punishable by imprisonment 
for twelve months or upwards, and dishonouring him in the public estimation ; and also 

(4) That during the period of twenty-five years immediately preceding such date he has not been 

imprisoned for a term of five years with or without hard labour for any offence dishonouring 
him in the public estimation ; and also 

(5) That the claimant has not at any time for a period of six months or upwards, if a husband, 

deserted his wife, or without just, cause failed to provide her -with adequate means of main- 
tenance, or neglected to maintain such of his children as were under the age of fourteen; 
years ; or, if a wife, deserted her husband or such of her children as were under that, age : 

Provided that, if the pension -certificate is issued, the pensioner’s rights thereunder 
shall not be affected by any disqualification contained in this subsection unless the fact or 
such disqualification is established at any time to the satisfaction of a Stipendiary Magistrate ; 
and also 

(6) That he is of good moral character, and is, and has for five years immediately preceding such 

date been, leading a sober and reputable life ; and also 

(7) That his yearly income does not amount to fifty-two pounds or upwards, computed as herinafu- 

provided ; and also. 

(8) That the net capital value of his accumulated property does not amount to two hundred and 

seventy pounds or upwards, computed and assessed as hereinafter provided ; and also 
9) That he has not directly or indirectly deprived himself of property or income in order to qualify 
for a pension ; and also 

(10) That he is the holder of a pension -certificate as hereinafter provided. 

9. The amount of the pension shall be eighteen pounds per year, diminished by, — Amount of pension. 

(1) One pound for every complete pound of income above thirty-four pounds ; and also by 

(2) One pound for every complete fifteen pounds of the net capital value of all accumulated property* 

computed and assessed as next hereinafter provided. 
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Assessment of value 10. The net capital value of accumulated property shall lie computed and assessed in the prescribed 
of accumulated manner, and for that purpose the following provisions shall apply : — 

property. (i) All real and personal property owned by any person shall, to the extent of his beneiicial estate 

or interest therein, be deemed to be his accumulated property. 

(2) From the capital value of such accumulated property there shall be deducted all charges or 
encumbrances lawfully existing on such property, and also the sum of fifty pounds ; and the 
residue then remaining shall be deemed to be the net capital value of all his accumulated 
property. 


Pension not to vary 11. The rate of each year’s pension shall not vary during the year. 

tn^ue'fmuiuruoseK 12. CO For the purpose of ascertaining whether the claimant for a pension is entitled thereto, and 

of first year’s ^ also of fixing the rate of the first year’s pension, liia income for the next-preceding income-year shall be 
pension. deemed to be his yearly income. 

Income for (2) For the purpose of fixing the rate of the pension for the second and each subsequent year, the 

subsequent years. pensioner’s income for the income-year next preceding each such year shall lie deemed to be his income 
for such year. 


General rules for 13 . The following general rules shall apply iu the computation of income for all the purposes of this 

computing income. Act • 

(1) There shall be deducted therefrom all income derived or received from accumulated property 

as hereinbefore defined. 

(2) Where any person receives board -or lodging, the reasonable cost of such board or lodging 

not exceeding twenty-six pounds in the year, shall be included in the computation of the 
yearly income. 

(3) In the case of husband and wife, the yearly income of each shall be deemed to be not less tha 11 

half the total yearly income of both : 

Provided that this rule shall not apply where they are living apart pursuant to decree, 
order, or deed of separation. 


Pension payable 14. With respect to every pension under this Act the following provisions shall apply 

pursuant to pension- (l) The pension shall be deemed to commence on the date named in that behalf in the pensiem- 

certa cate. certificate issued in respect of the first year’s pension, being in every case the first day of 

the calendar month next after the date of the issue of such certificate. 

(2) Each year’s pension shall be payable pursuant to a pension-certificate issued in respect of such 
year, and not otherwise. 

(3) Such certificate shall in every case specify the amount of the year’s pension, and die instalments 
by which it is payable, being twelve equal monthly instalments, whereof the first is payable 
on the first day of die calendar month next after the commencement of the year. 


When to commence, 
and payable 
monthly. 


PENSION -CLAIMS. 


Pension -claim. 15- (l) Every person claiming to be entitled to a pension under this Act shall, in the prescribed manner 

and form, deliver a claim therefor (elsewhere throughout this Act called a “ pension-claim ’’) to the Deputy 
Registrar of the district wherein the claimant resides, or to the nearest Postmaster, who shall forthwith 
forward the same to the Deputy Registrar. 

(2) The pension -claim shall affirm all the requirements and negative all the disqualifications under 
this Act. 


(3) Every claimant shall, by statutory declaration, affirm that the contents of his pension-claim are 
true and correct in every material point. 

(4) Such declaration may be made before any Justice of the Peace, solicitor, Deputy Registrar, or 
Postmaster, aud shall not be liable to stamp duty. 

Register of pension- 16. The Deputy Registrar shall file the claim, and record it in the prescribed manner in a book, to 
claims. be called “ The District Old-age Pension-claim Register,” which shall be open to inspection 

on payment of a fee of one shilling. 


Pension -claims to 
be numbered. 


17. All pension -cla ims shall be numbered consecutively in the order in which they are entered in the 
register, so that no two pension-claims in the same register bear the same number. 


Stipendiary Magis- .18. (1) The Deputy Registrar shall, in the prescribed manner, transmit the claim to a Stipendiary 
trate to investigate. Magistrate exercising jurisdiction in the district, who shall in open Court fully investigate the pension- 
claim for the purpose of ascertaining whether the claimant is entitled to the pension, and, if so, for what 
amount m respect of the first year. 

(2) The Clerk of the Magistrate’s Court shall ascertain on what date the claim may lie investigated, 
and shall notify the claimant of a date on which he may attend to support his claim, and the Stipendiary 
Magistrate shall on the day so appointed, or on the first convenient day thereafter, proceed to investigate 
the same : 


Witnesses and evi- 
dence on oath. 


Provided that where the Stipendiary Magistrate is satisfied that the documentary evidence in support 
of the claim is sufficient to establish it, and also that by reason of physical disability or other sufficient 
cause the attendance of the applicant should be dispensed with, he shall not require the personal attend- 
ance of tire applicant-, who shall be notified accordingly. 


19. For the purposes of such investigation all the powers under “ The Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1893/’ 
shall be available for the purpose of compelling the attendance of witnesses, and every witness shall oe 
examined on onth. 


Evidence to be 
■corroborated. 


How pension-claim 
to be dealt with. 


2p. No pension -claim shall be admitted unless the evidence of the claimant is corroborated on aU 
material points, except that in respect of the age of tie claimant the Stipendiary Magistrate, if otherwisr 
satisfied, may dispense with corroborative evidence. 


y made, or as momueu 


, 21. The Stipendiary Magistrate may admit the pension-claim as originally mad-, — 

the result of his investigations, or may postpone it for further evidence, or reject it, as lie deems ei 
and his decision shall he notified to the claimant by the Clerk. 
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22. If the Stipendiary Magistrate is of opinion that, although the claim is not completely established. Stipendiary 
further evidence may be adduced in support thereof, or it may be mended by lapse of time, he shall post- Magistrate may 
pone die claim if the claimant so desires, and in such case all matters as to which the Stipendiary Magis- postpone claim, 
crate is satisfied shall be recorded as proved : Provided that this shall not be a bar to further evidence 
being adduced in respect of the matter recorded as proved. 

| 23. If the Stipendiary Magistrate decides that the pension-claim is not established, and cannot be Mode of rejecting 
mended by postponement for a reasonable time, be shall reject it, and when doing so shall specify in writing claim. 
aU the material points which lie finds to be respectively proved, disproved, and not to be proved. 

24 In investigating any pension-claim, the Stipendiary Magistrate shall not be bound by the strict Strict rules of 
rules of evidence, but shall investigate and determine the matter by such means and in such manner as evidence not to be- 
ia equity and good conscience lie thinks fit. binding. 

25. In disposing of material points against the claimant, the Stipendiary Magistrate shall distinguish Matters to be 
between what he finds to be disproved and what he finds to be simply improved or insufficiently proved. distinguished. 

20. In respect of what is found to be disproved, the Stipendiary Magistrate’s decision shall be fina* as to matters 
and condnsive for all purposes. disproved. 

27. In respect of what is found to be simply unproved or insufficiently proved, the claimant may As to matters 
at any time thereafter adduce fresh evidence on those points before the Stipendiary Magistrate, and in unproved, 
such case all material points previously found by the Stipendiary Magistrate to be proved shall be deemed 

to be established, and he shall dispose of ajl other points as in the case of a new pension-claim. 

28. In order to facilitate the adjustment of pension-claims they may be filed and provisionally in- Provisional investi- 
vestigated at any time not exceeding two years before the date on which the claimant alleges that his gation of pension- 
pension should commence ; but no pension-claim shall be finally admitted, nor shall any pension-certificate claims. 

be issued, until all the conditions prescribed in respect thereof by this Act have been fulfilled. 

29. The pension-claim may be amended from time to time on any point which has not been finally Pension-claims may- 
disposed of. be amended. 

PENSION CERTIFICATES. 

30. As soon as the pension -claim is established, and the rate of the first year’s pension is fixed by the issue of pension- 
Stipendiary Magistrate, he shall, in the prescribed manner, certify the vame to the Deputy Registrar, certificate when 
who shall, in the prescribed maimer and form, issue to the claimant a certificate (elsewhere throughout claim established, 
this Act called a “ pension -certificate ") in respect of the first year's pension. 

31. In respect of the pension for each year after the first, a fresh pension -certificate shall be issued Annual pension- 

«s hereinafter provided. certificate- 

32. The Deputy Registrar shall enter in a book, to be called “ The District Old-age Particulars to be 

entered in pension- 
register. 


Entries in register 
to be numbered. 


Transfer of pension- 
certificates to other 
districts, and 
duplicates. 


Statement of income 
for preceding pen- 
sion-year to DC 
famished to Deputy 
Registrar. 


Issue of pension - 
certificate for year. 


and the Postmaster shall issue it to the pensioner in exchange for the outstanding pension- 
certificate. 


Pension Register,” the following particulars respecting each pension-certificate issued by him : — 

(1) The number of such certificate, and the name of the district in which it is issued. 

(2) The pensioner’s full name, occupation, and address. 

(3) The amount of his income for the year, and the date on which the income-year ends. 

(4) The date on which the year’s pension commences. 

(3) The amount of the year’s pension, the 'nstahnents by which it is payable, and die due dates 

thereof. 

(6) Such other particulars as are prescribed. 

33. All entries of pension-certificates m the Old-age Pension Register shall be numbered consecutively 
» that no two entries in the same register bear the same number. 

34. On application in the prescribed form, and subject to prescribed conditions, — 

(1) Any pension-certificate may be transferred from the register in one district to the register in 

another ; 

(2) The Deputy Registrar may issue a duplicate pension-certificate in any case where satisfactory 

proof is given of the loss of the original. 

INCOME AND PBOrERTV STATEMENTS. 

35. For the purpose of ascertaining in respect of the second and each subsequent year, computed 
from the date of the commencement of the pension, whether the pensioner is entitled to any payment 
m respect of his pension for such year, and, if so, for what amount, the following provisions shall apply : 

(1) Within the prescribed period before the commencement of each such year the pensioner, whether 
claiming any payment in respect of his pension for that year or not, shall furnish to the 
Deputy Registrar a statement in the presented form setting forth full particulars of his 
income for such year (being the income for the last-preceding income-year), and also the 
net capital value of all his accumulated property. 

12) If the pensioner has received no income for the year and has no accumulated property, the 
statement shall contain the word “ Nil." 

tf) The Stipendiary Magistrate shall investigate the statement, and shall ascertain whether the 
„ conditions of section eight hereof have been complied with, in the same manner, with the 

same powers, and subject to the same provisions as in the case of pension-claims. 

(4) The Stipendiary Magistrate, when satisfied as to the amount of the pensioner’s income, and 

the net capital value of his accumulated property, and that the conditions of section eight 
hereof have been complied with, shall certify the same to the Deputy Registrar, who shall 
enter the same in the Old-age Pension Register, and issue a pension -certificate i in the prescribed 
form in respect of the year’s pension (if any) to which the pensioner is entitled : 

Provided that, in lien of himself issuing such certificate to the pensioner, the Deputy 
mtmr ch„li (Wor,l it t« th« Postmaster of the Dost-officc where the pension is payable. 
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(5) When forwarding the pension-certificate to the Postmaster as aforesaid the Deputy Registrar 
shall, in the prescribed manner, notify both the Postmaster and the pensioner as to such 
exchange and surrender. 


Where pension 
payable. 

Change of place of 
payment. 


Instalment to be 
applied for within 
twenty-one days. 


When instalment 
deemed forfeited. 


When and how 
forfeiture may be 
waived. 


Payment under 
warrant. 


When warrant 
deemed lapsed. 


Provision where 
pensioner in Teceipt 
of charitable aid. 


Payment to other 
than pensioner. 


Period for which 
pension not payable. 

Procedure as to 
payments of 
instalments by 
Postmasters. 


PAYMENT OF PENSIONS AND FORFEITURE OF INSTALMENTS. 

■'* 36. Each monthly instalment of the pension shall be payable at the post-office money-order office 
named in the pension-certificate. 

37. On. application in the prescribed manner, the name of such office may lie changed from time to 
time, and every change of office shall be recorded by the Deputy Registrar on the pension-certificate and 
in the District Old-age Pension Register. 

38. Subject to the provisions of this Act, each monthly instalment shall be payable atany time within 
twenty -one days after its due date on the personal application of the pensioner and the production of 
his pension -certificate to the Postmaster of the post-office money-order office named therein. 

39. In default of strict compliance with all the provisions of the last-preceding section hereof such 
instalment shall be deemed to be forfeited, unless the forfeiture is waived under the provisions in that 
behalf hereinafter contained. 

40. The Stipendiary Magistrate or two Justices of the Peace, by warrant in die prescribed fonn, 
may waive any such forfeiture in any case where, after investigation, lie is or they are satisfied— 

(1) That, if the forfeiture was occasioned by default of personal application for payment, or of 

application within the prescribed time, such default was due to the pensioner’s illness, or 
temporary absence from the place (but not from the colony), or other sufficient cause ; or 

(2) That, if the forfeiture was occasioned by default in producing the pension-certificate, such 

default was due to its being lost or mislaid : 

Provided — 

(а) That, except in special cases of the pensioner's illness or debility, it shall not be lawful for the 

Stipendiary Magistrates or Justices to issue two such warranto in succession to the same 
pensioner ; and also 

(б) That in no case shall any such warrant he issued unless it is applied for within fourteen days 

after the forfeiture occurred. 

41. The instalment named in any such warrant shall be payable at any tune within fourteen days 
after the date thereof, ou the personal application of the pensioner or other the person named therein, 
and also the production of the warrant, and (except where the warrant otherwise provides) of the pension- 
certificate, to the Postmaster of the post-office money -order office named in the warrant. 

42. In default of strict compliance with all the provisions of the last-preceding section hereof the 
warrant shall be deemed to have lapsed, and the forfeiture of the instalment named therein shall become 
absolute. 

43. The following provisions shall apply in every case where the pensioner is maintained in any chari- 
table institution, or receives relief therefrom : — 

(1) The reasonable cost of such maintenance or relief shall be payable out of the pension. 

(2) For the purpose of procuring such payment, instalments of the pension shall, to such extent 

as is necessary, be payable to the governing body of such institution in such manner as is 
prescribed, and on production to the Postmaster of a warrant in the prescribed form. 

(3) Any surplus pension -money's remaining in the hands of such governing body after defraying 

such cost shall be paid to the pensioner. 

(4) For the purpose of computing the amount of any subsidy or contribution payable by the Govern- 

ment to such governing body under any Act all instalments so paid shall be excluded. 

44. Subject to prescribed regulations, and ou production to the Postmaster of a warrant, in the pre- 
scribed form, signed by a Stipendiary Magistrate, die instalments may be paid to any clergyman, Justice 
of the Peace, or other reputable person named in such warrant, for the benefit of the pensioner. 

Such wamint may be issued by a Stipendiary Magistrate whenever he is satisfied that it is expedient 
so to do, having regard to the age, infirmity, or improvidence of the pensioner, or any other special cir- 
stances. 

46. Every instalment which falls due during any period whilst the pensioner is in prison, au inmate 
. of a lunatic asylum, or out of the colony, shall be deemed to be absolutely forfeited. 

46. With respect to the payment of instalments of pension by the Postmaster the following provisions 
shall apply: — 

(1) The Postmaster may, if he thinks fit, require the applicant for payment to prove his identity, 

but shall not be bound so to do, and may accept the production of the pension-certificate 
or warrant to which the instalment relates as sufficient evidence that the person producing 
the same is tie person entitled to payment. 

(2) When making the payment the Postmaster shall indorse on the pension -certificate or warrant 

produced as aforesaid the date and fact of the payment, and shall also require the pere® 1 
receiving the payment to give a receipt therefor in the prescribed form. 

(3) Such receipt shall be sufficient evidence that the payment to which the receipt purp^’ 0 

relate has been duly made, and no claim against Her Majesty or the. Postmaster shall mo* 
after arise or be made in respect thereof. 

(4) Where the warrant produced as aforesaid relates to a single instalment, or to the last of a 

of instalments, it shall be delivered up to and retained by the Postmaster on paymeu 

such instalment. 
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4T. Evwy geratm is liable to imprisonment foriiot more titan six mouths, with or-vrithontltonlhhoin.,- 

(1) If hy mean* of any ivilfnll.v fate statement or representation lie olitaiiis or attempts to obtain "S'" 
a pension-eerttncate, not being justly entitled thereto, or a pension of a larger amount, than 
lie ia justly entitled to ; or 

(!) If by any moans ho obtains or attempts to obtain payment of any absolutely forfeited instaUnm- 
of peusion ; or 

(3) If, by means of personation or any other fanidnlent de-rice whatsoever, he obtains or attempts 

to obtain payment a. any instalment of pension ; or 

(4) If by any wilfully false statement or representation lie aids or abets any person to obtain a 

pension' •certificate, or any instalment payable thereunder. 


of any convict ion under the last-preceding section hereof, the convicting Court, in Additional powers 
> the punishment thereby prescribed, shall also, according to the circumstances of of Court when con- 


48 . In the case of any i 

r addition to iuipaing the punishment thereby prescribed, shall also, according to the* circumstances of ■ 
i.thc case, by order— victing. 

( 1 ) Cancel any pension -certificate which is proved to have been wrongfully obtained ; or, 

(2) Reduce to its proper amount any pension that has been proved to be too high : or. 


(3) Impose a penalty not. exceeding twice the amount of any instalment the payment whereof 
lias been wrongfully obtained, and, if the defendant is a pensioner, direct the forfeiture 
of future instalments of his pension equal in amount to such penalty and in satisfaction 
thereof : 


Provided that all proceedings under section forty-seven and this section shall be taken in a suuunary 
way before a Stipendiary Magistrate or two Justices of the Peace. 

49. If any pensioner is convicted of drunkenness, or of any offence punishable by imprisonment for Additional penalty 
mot less than one month and dishonouring him in the public estimation, then, in addition to any other forcertainoffenc.es. 
penalty or punishment imposed, the convicting Court, may in its discretion, by order, forfeit anyone or 
more .of the instalments falling duo next after the date of the conviction : 

Provided that if, in the opinion of the convicting Court, any pensioner misspends, wastes, or lessens 
his estate, or greatly iujtu-cs his health, or endangers or interrupts the peace, and happiness of his family, 
die Court may by order direct that the instalment be paid to any clergyman, Justice of the Peace, or other 
reputable person for the benefit of the pensioner, or may by order cancel the pension -certificate : 

Provided, further that if on any conviction the pensioner ia deemed to be an habitual drunkard within 
•the meaning of “ The Police Offences Act, 1S8-1," then, in lien of forfeiting any instalment of the pension, 
dhe convicting Court shall, by order, cancel the pension-certificate. 


50. If any pensioner is sentenced to imprisonment for twelve months or upwards in respect of any I'wwion-certailcate 

•offence dishonouring him in the public estimation, the convicting Court shall, by order, cancel the pension- to be cancelled on 
•certificate. imprisonment for 

. certain offences. 

51. In any case where any pension -certificate is cancelled by order of a Court the pension shall be when pension abso- 

•deeraed to be absolutely forfeited. lately forfeited. 

52. In every case where any instalment is forfeited or any peusion -certificate is cancelled by order Notice of forfeiture 
of a Court, the Clerk of the Court shall forthwith notify the Deputy Registrar of such forfeiture or can- toDepnty Registrar, 
•collation, and the Deputy Registrar shall record the same. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


53. The pension being for the personal support of the pensioner, it shall (subject- to the provision Pensions absolutely 
-of this Act as to payment, forfeiture, and otherw ise) be absolutely inalienable, whether by way of assign inalienable. 

meat, charge, execution, bankruptcy, or Otherwise howsoever. 

54. Every Deputy Registrar shall, in the prescribed manner ami at prescribed intervals, prepare Returns to be 

and forward to the Registrar a return showing for each such interval, — nrepared by Deputy 

(1) All pension -certificates and warrants issued by him ; tegtetnu*. 

(2) All forfeitures recorded by him ; 

(3) Such other particular's as ore proscribed. 

55. Tire Registrar sliall from the. aforesaid returns compile a General Old-age Pension Register con- General Register, 
'taining a record of all pension -certificates for the time being in force, and such other particulars as are 

•prescribed. 


6G. The Registrar- shall at prescribed intervals furnish to the Postmaster-General schedules showing 
• for each such interval, — 

(1) The names of the pensioners ; 

(2) The numbers of their pension-certificates ; 

(3) The. dates on which and the post-office money-order offices at which the instalments in respect 
thereof arc payable ; and 

(4) The amount of the instalments payable. 


Particulars to lie 
furnished to Post- 
nioster-Geueval. 


57. Copies of this Act shall be posted at tbc several post-oftiees in the colony, and a list containing Act to be posted at 
‘the mimes of the pensioners whose instalments are paid at any post-office shall be kept thereat, and the post-offices. Lint of 
•same shall on application be open to inspection on payment of the fee of one shilling. IHjnsioners. 

08 . The Colonial Treasurer shall from time to tune, without further appropriation than this Act, p . , . 

Pay out of the Consolidated Fund into the Tost Office Account, by way of imprest, whatever moneys are m( * infco Pos l t 
necessary in order to enable the instalments specified in such schedules to be paid out of such account, Office Account. 

•and the Postmaster -General shall thereupon pay such instalments accordingly : 

Provided that this section shall continue in operation until the fourteenth day after the close of the 
•second session of the now next succeeding Parliament, but no longer. 

0.15. N 
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Return by Post- 59- The Postmaster-General shall, at such periodical interval as are from time to time arranged 

master-Cfeneral of between him and the Colonial Treasurer, furnish to the Registrar a statement showing for each 
nil payments made, such interval — 

(1) The balance of the aforesaid imprest moneys in the Past Office Account at the commencement 

' and also at the close of such interval ; 

(2) The instalments paid ; 

(3) The pensioners to whom such instalments were paid ; and 

(4) Such other particulars as are prescribed. 


60. The Registrar, after satisfying liimself that such statement is correct, shall certify to the accuracy 
farnff^paymenU thereof, and forward it to the Colonial Treasurer. 

Expenses of 61. All expenses incurred in administering this Act (other than the payment of pensions) shall be 

administration. payable out of moneys to be from time to time appropriated by Parliament- 


Annual statement 62. The Colonial Treasurer shall, within thirty days after the close of each financial year ending 

to l»e laid before t jj C thirty-first day of March, prepare and lay before Parliament, if sitting, or, if not sitting, theD within 

Parliament. fourteen days after the commencement of the next session, a statement showing for such year— 

(1) The total amount paid under this Act in respect of pensions ; 

(2) The total amount so paid in respect of other than pensions ; 

(3) The total number of pensioners ; 

(4) The total amouut of absolutely forfeited instalments ; and 

(5) Such other particulars as are prescribed. 


63. (l) The Governor may from time to time make such regulations as he thinks necessary tor any 
purpose for which regulations are contemplated or required, and, generally, for carrying out the intention 
of this Act. 

(2) Such regulations shall be laid on the table of the House of Representatives within ten days after 
the commencement of each session, and referred to Hiich sessional Committee for report as the House 
directs. 


To whom Act not 64. Tliis Act, in so far as it provides for the grant of pensions, shall not apply to— 

t» apply- (l ) Aboriginal natives of New Zealand to whom moneys other than pensions are paid out of the 

sums appropriated for Native purposes by “ The Civil List Act, 1863 " ; nor to 

(2) Aliens ; nor to 

(3) Naturalised subjects, except such as have been naturalised for the period of five years next 

preceduig the date on which they establish theis pension -claims ; nor to 

(4) Cluncsc or other Asiatics, whether naturalised or not. 


Act to apply to 63. Subject to tire provisions of subsection one of the last-preceding section hereof, this Act shall 

aboriginal natives apply to aboriginal natives of New Zealand : Provided that on the investigation of any such Native's 

of New Zealand. pension -claim his evidence as to his age shall be required to be. corroborated to the satisfaction of the 

Proviso Stipendiary Magistrate. 


_ . . 66. In determining the claim of any aboriginal native, in so far as the same may be affected by rights 

o^uTdetennfned 6nt or P ro P ert S' held or enjoyed otherwise than under defined legal title, the Stipendiary Magistrate shall be 
Native interest*. S^d h y the following rules :— 

In respect of “ income,” any customary rights used or capable of being used in respect of land 
the title to which has not been ascertained, but which is enjoyed or is capable o! enjoyment, 
shall be assessed and determined by such evidence and in such mannor as the Stipendiary 
Magistrate shall in his discretion consider proper : 

In respect of " accumulated property,” the interest in land or other property held or enjoyed under 
Native custom, or in any way other than hy defined legal title, shall be assessed and deter- 
mined by the Stipendiary Magistrate in mauner aforesaid, with the view of arriving as nearly 
as may be at a decision as to the net capital value thereof for the purposes of this Act, and 
the decision of the Stipendiary Magistrate thereon shall he final. 


Pens' n ranted 67. (l) Every pension granted under tliis Act shall be deemed to be granted and shall be held subject 

sXiect to any provisions of any amending or repealing Act that may hereafter be passed, and no pensioner under 

amending Act. Act shall have any claim for compensation or otherwise by reason of his pension being affected by 

any such amending or repealing Act. 

(2) A notification of the last-preceding subsection hereof shall lie printed on every pension-certificate. 

“ Registration of • 6S ' " The Registration of People’s Claims Act, 1890," is hereby repealed, and all pension -certificate* 

People's Claim’* issued thereunder are hereby cancelled ; nor shall any fact proved, or entry made, or certificate issued 

Act; 1896,” repealed, ‘hereunder be available for the purposes of this Act, anything in that Act to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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•JI.-NEW ZEALAND OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT AMENDMENT ACT OF 1900. 


ANALYSIS. 


Title. 

1 . Short Title. 

% Extended period of absence allowed. 

3. Provisions where applicant is married. 

4. Deputy Registrar, etc., may take declarations. 

5. Apportionment of instalment on death of 

pensioner. 

■6. Extending time or payment of instalments. 


7. Charitable Aid Boards not to refuse to admit 

pensioner. 

8. Making the Act permanent. 

9. Power to cancel certificate improperly ob- 

tained. 

10. Naturalised subjects may obtain pensions. 

11. Application of Act to existing pensions. 

12. Principal Act modified. 


1900, No. 28. Titte. 

Ax Act to amend “ The Old-age Pensions Act, 1898.” 

[I8f/i October , 1900. 

UEIT ENACTED by the General Assembly of New Zealand in Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
•of the same, as follows 

]. The Short Title of this Act is “ The Old-age Pensions Act Amendment Act, 1000 " ; and it shall Short Title, 
form part of and be read together with “ The Old-age Pensions Act, 1898 ” (hereinafter called “ the principal 
Act"). 


2. Notwithstanding that the total period during which an applicant for a pension has been absent 
from the colony exceeds two years, such excess shall not be deemed to interrupt his continuous residence 
ill the colony as provided by section eight of the principal Act if the total period of absence docs not exceed 
four years : 

Provided that he shall not be entitled to the benefit of this section in either of the following cases, 
rthat is to say, — 

(1) If he has been absent from the colony during any part of the year immediately preceding the 

date when the principal Act was passed ; or 

(2) If the total period of his actual residence in the colony (exclusive of the total period of his actual 

absence) is less tlian twenty-five years. 

3. If the applicant for a pension or a pension -certificate is married, the following provisions shall 
•apply : — 

(1) In computing the amount of the pension of husband or wife the net capital value of all the 

accumulated ’property of each shall be deemed to be not less than half the total net capital 
value of all the accumulated property of both, and the yearly income of each shall be deemed 
to be not less than half the. total yearly incomes of both : 

Provided that tills subsection shall not be construed to reduoc the actual net capital 
Talue of the accumulated property, or the actual yearly income, of either husband or wife. 

(2) The amount of the pension of either of them for any year shall in no case exceed such sum as, 

with the total actual incomes of both of them for the year and the pension, if any, then 
already granted to the other of them, will amount to seventy-eight pounds for the year. 

(3) The foregoing provisions of this section shall not apply in cases where husband and wife are 

living apart pursuant to decree, order, or deed of separation. 

(4) Subsection three of section thirteen of the principal Act is hereby repealed. 

4. The power conferred by subsection four of sect on fifteen of the principal Act, enabling any Justice 
of the Peace, solicitor, Deputy Registrar, or Postmaster to take statutory declarations in support of any 
claim, is hereby extended to airy statutory declaration required by the principal Act or adduced in proof 
ofaity particular required to be proved on the investigation of any claim or income and property statement 

5. In the case of the death of a pensioner, the instalment then accruing but not actually accrued 
due shall he apportioned up to the date of the death, and the apportioned amount, together with the pre- 
vious instalment (if any) then"payable but not actually paid, snail, without further appropriation than 
this Act, be paid to such person as the Colonial Treasurer directs, and shall be applied in or towards de- 
haying the burial expenses of the deceased pensioner : 

Provided that nothing in this section contained sliall apply to any instalment which at the date of 
the death has become absolutely forfeited. 

6. ( 1 ) The period during which instalments are payable as provided by section thirty-eight of the 
principal Act is hereby extended to one calendar month after the due date : 

Provided that the Colonial Treasurer may further extend such period in auy case where the provisions 
■of that section are not strictly complied with owing to the pensioner’s illness or temporary absence from 
home (but not from the. colony), or other sufficient cause. 

(2) Sections forty, forty-one, and forty -two of the principal Act are hereby repealed. 

7. It shall not he lawful for the governing body of any charitable institution to refuse to admit any 
person as an inmate of such charitable institution on the ground only that he is a pensioner under the 
principal Act. 

8. So much of section fifty-eight of the principal Act as limits the time during which that section 
•is to continue in operation is hereby repealed, and that section shall continue in operation in like manner 
43 if such limit had never been imposed. 

9. (1) If in any case the Registrar has reason to believe that any pension-certificate has been impro- 
perly obtained, it shall be his duty to cause special inquiry to be made before a Stipendiary Magistrate, 
and to give notice to the Postmaster through whom the instalments are payable to suspend payment of 
any instalments pending such inquiry. 

(2) Payment of every such instalment sliall be suspended according to the tenor of such notice. 

_ (3) If on inquiry it appears that the certificate was improperly obtained it Bhall be cancelled by the 
Stipendiary Magistrate. 
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(4j [f on inquiry it appears that the certificate was properly obtained the suspended instalments 
shall lx- payable in due collide. 

(5) Every such inquiry shall he conducted in manner prescribed by regulations. 

Naturalised 10. For the purpose of enabling naturalised subjects (other than Chinese or other Asiatics) the more 

subjects umy readily to obtain pensions, subsection three of section sixty -four of the principal Act is hereby amended 

obtain pension*. by substituting the words “one year " in lieu of the words five years. 

Application of Act ] j n the case' of pensions granted prior to the passing of this Act, the provisions of this Act shalt 
to existinglpensions. apply aI1 pension-certificates hereafter applied for or granted. 

Principal Act 12. The principal Act is hereby modified in so far as it is in conflict with this Act, but not further or • 

modified. otherwise. 


111.— NEW ZEALAND OLD-AGE PENSIONS AMENDMENT ACT OF 1901. 


ANALYSIS. 


Title. 

Short Title. 

Provisions on hearing of applications. 

Duty to answer questions respecting applica- 
tions. 

Circumstances of relatives may be considered. 


5. After -acquired property. 

6. Property disclosed on death of pensioner. 

7. Payment for procuring pension illegal. 

8. General penalty for offences. 

9. Extending time for payment of instalments. 

10. Payment of Maori pensions. 


Title. 


Short Title. 


Provision on 
hearing of applica- 
tions. 


Duty to answer 
questions respecting 
applications. 


CircuiusUiucex of 
relatives may In* 
considered. 

After-acquired 

property. 


Property disclosed 
on death of 
l>ensioner. 


Payment for procur- 
ing pension illegal. 


General penalty for 
offences. 

Extending time 
for payment of 
instalments. 


1901, No. 50. 

An Act to amend “ The Old-age Pensions Act, 1898.” 

[7</i November, 1901. 

HE IT ENACTED by the General Assembly of New Zealand in Parliament assembled, and by tlic authority • 
of the same, as follows •. — 

1. The Short Title of this Act is “ The Old-age Pensions Amendment Act, 1901 " ; and it shall form 
part of and be read together with “The Old-uge Pensions Act, 189S." 

2. (1) Forthwith on receipt of any application for a pension or a renewal certificate the Clerk of 
the Court shall (where lie is not himself the Deputy Registrar) notify the Deputy Registrar of the fact 
and of the date fixed for the hearing of the application. 

(2) The hearing may from time to time be adjourned by the Magistrate at the request of the Deputy 
Registrar. 

(3) The Deputy Registrar, or some person appointed by him, shall have the right to appear at the 
hearing and to examine or cross-examine the applicant. 

3. (1) It shall be the duty of every' person to make true answers to all questions concerning any appli- 
cant for a pension or renewal, or any of the statements contained in any application for a pension or renewal 
certificate put to him by the Deputy Registrar or any officer authorised in that behalf by the Deputy 
Registrar. 

(2) Every persou commits an offence who — 

(a) Refuses to answer any such question ; or, 

(&) Makes any answer knowing the same to he untrue. 

(3) This section shall apply to any officer of any bank or other corporation carrying on business in 
New Zealand, and to any officer of the Post-Office Savings-Bank and of any other Government depart- 
ment which receives investments of money from die public. 

•4. On -die hearing of any application for a pension or renewal certificate, if the magistrate finds that 
any real or personal property has been transferred by the applicant to any person he may inquire into' 
such transfer, and refuse the application or grant a reduced pension. 

5. If at any time during the currency of a pension the pensioner becomes possessed of any property 
or income iu excess of what is allowed by law in respect of the amount of pension granted to him, the 
Deputy Registrar may apply to the Magistrate, who may on inquiry either confirm or cancel the pension., 
or vary the amount thereof : 

Provided that, should the excess of income as mentioned in this section cease, the pension shall Lt* 
immediately restored to the original amount. 

6. If on the death of any pensioner, or of the wife or husband of any pensioner, it is found that he- 
or either of them, was possessed of property in excess of what is allowed by law in respect of the amount 
of the pension granted, double the amount of pension at any time paid in excess of that to which the 
pensioner was by law entitled may be recovered, as a debt due to the Crown from the estate so found in 
excess : 

Provided that, where the husband and wife were at the time of such death living apart pursuant to- 
decree, order, or deed of separation, this section shall only apply in the case of the pensioner. 

7. Every person commits an offence who receives any money in consideration of or in respect of 
the procuring of any pension or renewal certificate, and in the case of any licensed Maori interpreter so 
committing an offence his license as such interpreter shall lie cancelled. 

8. Every person who commits an offence under this Act for which no penalty is otherwise providet 
in any other Act is liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 

9. The power conferred on the Colonial Treasurer by section sLx of “ The Old-age Pensions Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1900, to extend the prescribed period during which instalments are payable, may be t ‘ xerc .. _ 
by him at any time, notwithstanding that such period has then elapsed or that the instalment has 
been paid. 
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10. ( 1 ) Where, on the application by a Maori for a pension or a renewal certificate, it would, in the Payment of Maori 
opinion of the Magistrate, be more advantageous to the applicant to receive an allowance out of the moneys penmens, 
appropriated for Native purposes under “ The Civil hist Act, 1863 ,” he may, in lien of granting a pension, 
report the circumstances of the case to the Native Minister, with such recommendation as he thinks fh 
to make. 

(2) Where on any such application the Magistrate is of opinion that a pension should be granted, 
he may on issuing tire certificate direct that the pension shall be paid to some Government officer, to be 
applied by him for the benefit of the applicant. 
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APPENDIX, No. 4. 


PAPER handed in hy Sir Edward Hamilton, k.c.i 


Copy of Letter (with enclosure) from Sir Edward Hamilton to the Chairman. 

Dear Mr. Grant Lawson, T , . . July 1903. 

I promised Mr. Lloyd-George some further information, and I think the best way 1 can supply it is to send you the 
•enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Noel Humplircys, who is the Chief Clerk in the General Register Office and who served 
on the Departmental Committee, of which I was Chairman, in 1809. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to supplement my evidence by an additional word or two. The conclusion I came to four 
years ago, after a very careful study of the Old Age Pensions question, was this : Any scheme, with conditions attached 
to it, must create hardships and inequalities, and be very difficult, if not impossible, to work ; while anyuncouditional 
scheme, which would give Pensions to everybody— those who do not want assistance and those who do not deserveit— 
would be absurd. 

lours very truly, 

Ed. Hamilton. 

The Chairman of the Select Committee on the Aged Pensioners Bill. 


Enclosure : — Copy of Letter received from Mr. Xoel Humphreys, General Register Office. 

General Register Office, Somerset House, Loudon, W.C. 

Dear Sir Edward Hamilton, 16 July 1903. 

I have carefully considered the two points in your evidence before the Aged Pensioners' Committee towliich you 
called my attention. 

Our Census Returns for England aud Wales show that 190,343 married couples (30S,GS6 persons), aged upwards of 
03 years, were living together in 1S91 ; these 398,686 persons constituted -20'27 per cent, of the total number of persons 
at these ages enumerated in England and Wales. This information as to ages in combination of married couples is 
not, I believe, available for Scotland or Ireland, but if it be assumed that the proportion of married couples, among 
persons aged 65 years and upwards, was practically the same in the United Kingdom as in England and Wales (a toler- 
ably fair prosumpfcion), it may l»e estimated that 26-27 percent, (or 172,060) of the 655,000 persons, calculated as qualified 
to receive pensions, would only be entitled to receive 4s. 6d. instead of Gs. per week. The aggregate amount of reduction 
of pension that would thereby result would be equal to £671,000 per annum, and would thus reduce the total calculated 
cost ofpeusions in the United Kingdom from £10,300,000 to £9,629,000. 

With regard to the second point, the comparison between your estimate of the probable cost of pensions and the 
experience derived horn the working of the New Zealand Act, 1 may state that the proportion of the New Zealand 
white population, aged upwards of 65 years iu. 1901, was only 4 per cent., against 5 per cent, in the population of die 
United Kingdom, and that this disparity invalidates any attempt to apply the New Zealand proportions for estimating 
the effect or an Aged Pension Act iu the United Kingdom. 

If, however, you are able to supply me with any official figures allowing the results of the New Zealand Act, I should 
be very pleased to let you have my oliservation3 on them. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Xoep A. Humphreys. 

PH. — 1 have shown this letter to the Registrar-General. 
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APPENDIX No. a. 


PAPER handed injby the Honourable Alfred Dobson , Acting Agent-General for Victoria. 


L— STATE OF VICTORIA : OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT, 1900. 

64 Viet— No. 1706. 

AN ACT to provide for the Payment of Old-Age Pensions. 

[27th December, 1900.1 

BE it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Legis- 
lative Council and the Legislative Assembly of Victoria in this present Parliament assembled and bv the 
authority of the same as follows (that is to say) 

1 . This Act may be cited as the “ Old-age Pensions Act, 1900." Short title. 

2. For the purpose of paying to any person who has attained the age of sixty-five years or who is per- Appropriation ot 
raaneutly disabled or who is in permanent ill-health caused in either case by having been engaged in mining To, 000 /. for old-age 
or any unhealthy or hazardous occupation and who makes a declaration in the form in the Schedule pensions. 

to this Act with such alterations and additions as may be prescribed a pension at a rate of not more than 

'fen shillings per week there may be paid a sum or sums not. exceeding in the whole Seventy-five thousand Schedule. 

pounds out of the Consolidated Revenue which is hereby appropriated accordingly. 

3. The Governor in Council may make regulations as to the mode terms and conditions on which Regulations, 
pensions may be applied for granted suspended or cancelled aud paid out of the said Seventy-five thousand 

pounds, and for prescribing any alterations or additions to the form of declaration set forth in theSchedule Scliedulc. 
to this Act, and generally for the purposes of carrying into effect the provisions of this Act, and such 
regulations shall be published in the *' Government Gazette." 


SCHEDULE. 


Sections -2, 3. 


I, A.B. of in the Colony of Victoria, do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare — 

(а) that I am now residing in Victoria ; 

(б) that I have so resided for at least twenty years ; 

(c) that I have not been absent from Australasia whether continuously or not for more than five 
years during the time from which the said twenty years commenced to run ; 

(rf) that I have resided in Victoria for not less than five years immediately preceding the date of 
making of this declaration ; 

(t) that during the period of five years immediately preceding such date I have not been convicted 
five times or upwards in respect of drunkenness and have not been imprisoned for any period 
or periods amounting in the whole to six months or upwards in respect of any offence or offences ; 
if) that during the period of twenty years immediately preceding such date I have not for any offence 
or offences been imprisoned for any period or periods amounting in the whole to five years 
with or without hard labour ; 

(j) that (if a husband) during the period of ten years immediately preceding such date I have not for 
twelve months or upwards without just cause deserted my wife or without just cause failed 
to provide her with adequate means of maintenance or neglected to maintain such of my children 
as were under the age of fourteen years, or (if a wife) that during the period of ten years imme- 
diately preceding such date I have not for twelve months without just cause deserted my 
husband or deserted such of my children as were under the said age ; 

VO that I am and have for five years immediately preceding such date been leading a sober and 
. reputable life ; 

(i) that all my weekly income does not amount to shillings or upwards ; 

(j) that the net capital value of my accumulated property, whether in or out of Victoria, does not 

amount to pounds or upwards ; 

(k) that I have not directly or indirectly deprived myself of property or income in order to qualify 

for a pension ; 

(0 (in the case of a husband living with his wife) that my wife is unable to provide for or maintain 
me (or in the case of a wife bring with her husband) that my husband is unable to provide 
for or maintain me ; 

(m) that I am unable to maintain myself ; 

[n) that I have not at any time been refused a pension payable by virtue of the Old-age Pensions Act, 

1900 ; and 
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(o) that I have attained the age of sixty-five years or (as the case may be) I am permanently dis- 
abled or in permanent ill-health caused by having been engaged in mining or any unhealthy 
or hazardous occupation. 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the sumo to be true and by virtue of the 
provisions of an Act of the Parliament of Victoria rendering persons max ing a false declarat ion punish- 
able for wilful and corrupt perjury. ... 

Declared at in the Colony of Victoria this clay of 100 , before me— 

A Commissioner, J.P. (or as the case may be). 


II.— STATE OF VICTORIA : CLAIMS TOR OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT, 1900. 
64 Viet.— No. 1712. 


AN ACT to provide for the Registration of Claims for Old-age Pensions. 


[27th December, 1000.] 

BE it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Legis- 
lative Council and the Legislative Assembly of Victoria in this present Parliament assembled aud by the 
authority of the same as follows (that is to say) : — 

Miort title, 1 - This Act may be cited as the “ Claims for Old-age Pensions Act, 1900.” 

I’euwoii claim 2 - (1) Every person of the age of sixty-five years or upwards or who is permanently disabled or who is 

See S.Z. Act, 189(3, “ permanent ill-health caused in either case by having been engaged in mining or any unhealthy or 
No. >4, s- 7. ' hazardous occupation claiming to be entitled to a pension may not later than the first day of April One 

thousand nine hundred and one or such extended date as the Governor in Council either before or after 
the said day prescribes forward a claim (in this Act called a pension claim) to the Treasurer verified by 
statutory declaration. 


Konn of claim (2) The pension claim shall be in the form of the Schedule to this Act or to the like effect with all such 

See Hi. s. 8. additions and alterations as may be prescribed by regulations or as the particular circumstances of the 

Schedule. case require. 


Regulations. 3. The Governor in Council may make regulations not inconsistent xvith this Act for the purpose of 

See ib. k. 22. carrying (he provisions of this Act into effect, and all such regulations shall be published in the “ Govern- 
ment Gazette.” 


SCHEDULE. 


Example op Pension Claim. 


A.B., carpenter, of Dmiolly. | 
Bristol, England. 

1st March, 1832. 

4th January, 1870. 
Steam-ship “Great Britain. 11 


1. My hill name, occupation, and address are .. 

2. I was bom at 

3. On or about 

4. And first arrived in Victoria on or about 

6. By the 

8. Since my first arrival in Victoria I have been absent three times and no more, namely— 

(а) On or about 15th September, 1874, I sailed to Hobart by the “ Southern Cross," and 

returned to Melbourne on or about 1st February, 1S75, having been absent about four 
and a half months 

(б) On or about the 1st January, 1890, 1 travelled from Melbourne to Brisbane by railway; 

and I returned to Melbourne, by the steamship “ Rotomahana," on or about the 1st 
July, 1890, having thus been absent aliout six months. 

(c) On or about the 14th June, 1893, I sailed from Melbourne for Loudon by the steamship 
Ionic ’ ; and I returned to Melbourne by the steamship “ Doric,’’ on or aliout the 16th 
December, 1893, after an absence of about six months. 

I, the above-named A.B., do solemly and sincerely declare as follows, that is to say 

1 . rhat, to the best of my knowledge and belief, the foregoing statements arc true iu every particular. 

2. That my present moans of support consist of and do not exceed the rate of 

shillings per week. 

3. That during the year ending on the 31st day of December, 1900, my total income did not exceed 

and was derived from 

4. That my property in Victoria or elsewhere does not exceed in value pounds. 

5. That (if the case lie so) I am permanently disabled or in permanent ill-health caused by having 

been engaged in miuiug or any unhealthy or hazardous occupation. 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by virtue of the 
provisions. of an Act of the Parliament of Victoria rendering persons making a false declaration punish- 
able for wilful and corrupt perjury. 

iu the Colony of Victoria this dav of 190 


Declared at 
before me — 


day of 

A Commissioner, <tc., J.P. (or as the ca 


i may be). 
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m.— STATE OF VICTORIA: OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT, 190]. 

1 Ed. VH.— No. 1761. 

AN ACT to provide for the Payment of Old-age Pensions and for other purposes. 


tilth December, 1901.1 

WHEREAS it in the duty of the State to make provision for its aged and helpless poor ; Be it therefore Preamble, 
enacted by the King s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council 
ami the Legislative Assembly of Victoria in this present Parliament assembled and by the authority of 
the same as follows (that is to say) : — 

1 . This Act may be cited as the Old-age Pensions Act 1901, and shall be deemed to have come into Short title and 

operation on the seventh day of December One thousand nine hundred ami one. commencement. 

2. In this Act, if not inconsistent with the context — Interpretation. 

" Benevolent Asylum ' means any benevolent asylum which is partially maintained by contributions “Benevolent 

from the Consolidated Revenue, and which is proclaimed by the Governor in Council to be a Asylum." 
Benevolent Asylum for the purposes of this Act. 

"Claimant,” means any applicant for a pension. “ Claimant-." 

“Commissioner " meaus any person appointed by the Governor in Council to be a Commissioner 11 Commissioner.” 
under this Act. 

" Hospital " means any hospital which is partly maintained by contributions from the Consolidated " Hospital.” 
Revenue, and which is proclaimed by the Governor in Council to bo a Hospital for the purposes 
of this Act. 

“Income " means any moneys valuable consideration or profits earned derived or received by any “Income.” 
person for his own use or benefit by any means from any source whatever, whether in or put 
of Victoria, and shall he deemed to include personal earnings but not any pension under this 
Act nor any payment by way of benefit from any registered friendly society or any trade union 
provident society or other society or association during illness infirmity, or old age. 

" Paymaster ” means any person appointed by the Governor in Council to be a Paymaster under “ Paymaster.’ 
this Act 

*• Pension " means an old-ace pension under this Act. “ Pension.” 

" Pensioner ” means a pensioner under this Act. “ Pensioner." 

" Prescribed means prescribed by this Act or by regulations made thereunder. " Pre8Cril, ed.’ 


Administration. 

3. (I) Subject to the Public Service Acts the Governor in Council may appoint a fit and proper person Power to appoint 
to be called the Registrar of Old-age Pensions (hereinafter referred to as “ the Registrar ”) who subject Re S 18trar - 

to the control of the Treasurer shall have the general aflministration of this Act. 

(2) Subject to the Public Service Acts the Governor in Council may also appoint such Commissioners Officers. 

Paymasters and officers as he deems fit and may remove or suspend the Registrar or any Commissioner Removal or 
Paymaster or officer. suspension. 

(3) Every person appointed under this Act shall be a person who is a member of the Public Service or Appointments to be 
a person who having been in the. Public Service is in receipt of a superannuation or retiring allowance unless made ftoiu Public 
the Public Service Board certifies in writing that there is no person already in the Public Service or receiving Service or from 

a superannuation or retiring allowance available and competent to fulfil the duties of such office. officers ' Ua ** 

(4) Any office under this Act may be held in conjunction with any other office in the Public Service; Offices may ho held 

in conjunction. 

(5) In this section the expression “ Public Service ” includes railway service, service in the police force, Meaning of “Public 
service in any office of Parliament, service in any public office in the Commonwealth, or service in any Service. 

office or employment whatever in Victoria for which payment is provided out of any special or annual 
appropriation of the Consolidated Revenue. 

(6) Subject to the provisions of this Act the Registrar and every officer appointed as aforesaid shall in Powers and duties 
addition to the powers authorities and duties provided for in this Act have sucli powers authorities and of °^ ceta - 

duties as are prescribed by regulations made pursuant to this Act. 

4. No Commissioner shall execute any of the powers or authorities conferred by this Act until he shall Oath of office by 

have taken before a Judge of the Supreme. Court or County Courts or before a Justice an oath of office in Commissioner, 
the form of the First Schedule to this Act or to the like effect. First Schedule. 


Old-age Pensions. 

5. A pension being for the personal support of the pensioner shall (subject to the provisions of this Act) Pension absolutely 
he absolutely inalienable whether by way or iu consequence of sale assignment charge execution insolvency inalienable, 
or otherwise howsoever. 

&• (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act the following persons whilst in Victoria shall be qualified Persons who may 
to receive a pension, namely receive pensions. 

(a) every person of the age of sixty-five years ; and 

ib) every person of any age who is in permanent ill-health caused by having been engaged in mining 
or any prescribed dangerous or unhealthy occupation. 

W) A pensiou shall not be paid to any person who is under the age of sixty five years unless and untii 
uncli person's pension claim is certified by a Commissioner pursuant to this Act and is recommended in 
writing by the Registrar and approved in writing by the Treasurer. 

0.15. O 
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(3) No woman having married, an alien shall become disqualified to receive a pension under this Act in 
consequence of such marriage. 

Persons to whom 7. The following persons shall not be qualified to receive a pension, namely 
pensions not to be ( a ) . m - 

^ ra ° (b) naturalized subjects of His Majesty unless they have been naturalized for the period of six months 

next preceding the date of their pension claims ; or 
(e) Chinese or other Asiatics whether British subjects or naturalized or uot ; or 
(d) Aboriginal natives of any State of the Commonwealth of Australia or of New Zealand. 


Necessary require- 
ments. 

Residence. 

Twenty years 

Absence. 


Continuous resi- 
dence for five years. 
Absence of convic- 
tions for drunken- 
ness. 

Not imprisoned for 
six months. 


Nor for three yearn. 


Desertion. 


Income. 

Property. 


Deprivation of 
income. 

Reasonable efforts 
to self-support. 

Relatives unable to 
support. 

Unable to maintain 
himself. 

Pension certificate 
not refused. 


8. No person shall receive a peusiou unless he fulfils the following requirements, namely : — 

(a) that lie is residing in Victoria on the date when he establishes his claim to the pension ; and also 
(£>) that on such date he has so resided whether continuc'jsly nr not for at least twenty years ; and 
also 

(c) that he has uot been absent from Victoria whether continuously or not for more than five yean 

dining the time from which the said twenty years commenced to run ; and also 

(d) that he has resided in Victoria continuously for not less than five years immediately preceding 

such date ; and also 

(e) that during the period of two years immediately preceding such date he has not been convicted 

three, times or upwards in respect of drunkenness ; and also 
'f) that during the period of five years immedaitely preceding such date lie has not been imprisoned 
for any period or periods amounting iu the whole to six months or upwards in respect of any 
offence or offences ; and also 

(g) that during the period of twenty years immediately preceding such date he has not for any offence 

or offences been imprisoned for any period or periods amounting in the whole to three yean 
or upwards with or without hard labour ; and also 

(h) that, if a husband, he has not for twelve months or upwards during five years immediately pre- 

ceding such date without just cause deserted liis wife or without just cause failed to provide 
her with adequate means of maintenance or neglected to maintain such of his children as were 
under the age of fourteen years, or that, if a wife, during five years immediately preceding such 
date she has not for twelve months without just cause deserted her husband or deserted such 
of her children as were under the said age ; and also 
({) that liis average weekly income during six months immediately preceding such date did not amount 
to Eight shillings or upwards ; and also 

(j) that the net capital value of his accumulated property, whether in or out of Victoria, does not 

amount to One hundred and sixty pounds or upwards ; and also 

(k) thnt he has not directly or indirectly deprived himself of property or income in order to qualify 

for or obtain a pension ; and also 

(l) that be has made reasonable efforts to provide for himself, or lias brought up a family in decency 

and comfort ; and also 

( m ) that the husband wife father mother or children of the claimant or any or all of them are unable 

to provide for or maintain tlu- claimant ; and also 

(n) that he is unable to maintain himself ; and also 

(o) that he has not at any time within twelve months been refused by a Commissioner a pension 

certificate except for the reason that he was disqualified on account of his age or for reasons 
which are not in existence at the time of the further application. 


Occasional short 9. (l) Continuous residence in Victoria shall not be deemed to have been interrupted by occasional 

absences. absence from Victoria unless the period of such absence exceeds three months in all in any year, nor in case 

of longer absence in any one year if the claimant proves that his home was in Victoria or that he was 
absent for a mere temporary purpose aud intended on lea ring and during all his absence to return to Victoria 
so soon as the object of liis absence was accomplished, and in such case such year shall not be reckoned 
as one of the years of the period of continuous residence, or for the purposes of paragraph (d) of section 
eight, or for auy purposes whatever under this Act. 


Absence during any (2) A person whether claimant or pensioner shall not be deemed to be absent from Victoria during 
period. any period of absence from Victoria if he proves that during such period his home was in Victoria and if 

married that his wife and family or his wife (if he has no family) or his family (if his wife is dead) resided 
there and were or was maintained by him, but no pension shall be payable to him for or during the time 
he is so absent. 


Period oi imprison- 
ment not to count 
as' residence. 

When residence in 
auy Australian 
State to count as 
residence in 
Victoria. 


(3) In calculating any claimant's length of residence in Victoria any time during which he was in 
prison for any crime shall be excluded. 

(4) Provided also that residence in auy Australian State in which provision is made for granting old- 
age pensions shall count as residence in this State if — 

(a) The claimant has during the ten years immediately preceding the date when he establishes 
his claim continuously resided in this State ; and 
(&) The State Treasurer certifies to the Registrar that provision has been made by agreement 
with the Government of such other State as hereinafter mentioned. 

And for the purpose of carrying out this proviso the State Treasurer on behalf of the Government of 
this State may agree with the Government of any other State for the payment by such other Government 
of any such pension in whole or in part or for the granting by such other State of concessions to a like 
amount under the old-age pension law of that State to persons who have been resident in this State. 


Hate of Old-agb Pkxsions. 

Limit of pension. l0 - W The of a pension shall in each case be at such rate as having regard to ali the Mcum- 

stances of the case the Commissioner who deals with the pension claim deems reasonable and suraciew, 
but shall not exceed the rate of Eiglit shillings per week in any event. 
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(2) Where a claimant who is sixty-five years of age appears to the Commissioner to be physically Provision where 
capable of earning or partly earning his living such Commissioner may either refuse to grant the pension claimant physically 
claim or mav grant the same for such lesser sum than Eight shillings per week as such Commissioner capable of earning, 
considers proper in such case. 

(3', Where a Commissioner is of opinion that a claimant although unable to prove that he complies Special cases for 
with all the requirements of this Act is owing to physical disability deserving of a pension such Commissioner consideration of 
may forward a special application to the Registrar to submit the case for the consideration of the Treasurer Treasurer, 
and if the Treasurer approves of the granting of a pension the Registrar on receiving such approval may 
issue a pension certificate accordingly, and the Clerk of Petty Sessions shall issue a pass certificate. 

11. A pension shall be at such rate as will make the total income of the claimant from all sources not How rate to be 
more than Eight shillings per week : Provided however that to tire extent of Two shillings per week, determined, 
derivable by him as wages or earnings in respect of his personal labour or exertion, such sum shall not 

be considered or taken into account in the computation of the total income of the claimant from all sources 
but such pension shall be diminished by— 

Sixpence for every Ten pounds of the net capital value of all accumulated property owned by 
the claimant (not including furniture and personal effects to the value of Twenty-five 
pounds) which does not return income, after deducting from the capital value of such 
accumulated property all charges or encumbrances lawfully and properly existing on such 
property. 

12. The net capital value of accumulated property shall be computed and assessed in the prescribed Assessment of vadae 

manner, and unless otherwise prescribed the following provisions shall apply : — °f accumulated 

(а) All real and personal property owned by any person shall be deemed to be his accumulated. property. 

property, and 

(б) From the capital value^ of such accumulated property there shall be deducted all charges 

or encumbrances lawfully and properly existing on such property and also the sum of Fifty 
pounds, and the residue remaining shall be deemed to be the net capital value of all 
accumulated property ; and 

(c) Where a valuation has been made for any municipality or any such accumulated real property 

such valuation being the last municipal valuation of such property, shall be taken by any 
Commissioner to bo the net capital value of such property unless satisfactory evidence 
is adduced to the contrary ; and 

(d) In the case of husband and wife the net capital value of the accumulated property of each 

shall be deemed to be not Less than half the total net capital value of the accumulated 
property of both after allowing only one deduction of Fifty pounds. This rule shall not 
apply where a husband and wife are living apart pursuant to any decree order or deed of 
separation. 

13. In the computation of income— General rules for 

(а) where any person receives board or lodging or board and lodging the actual or estimated computing income. 

value or cost of such board or lodging or board and lodging not exceeding Five shillings 
per week shall be included in the computation of the income of such person ; and 

(б) in the case of husband and wife the income of each shall be deemed to be not less than half 

the total income of both. This rule shall not apply where a husband and wife are living 
apart pursuant to any decree order or deed of separation. 


Pension Claims. 


14. ( 1 ) Every person claiming a pension shall in the prescribed manner and form deliver a claim there- Pension claim 
for (throughout this Act called a “ pension claim ’’) to the Registrar, or to the nearest Paymaster or 

prescribed officer ; and such Paymaster or prescribed officer shall forthwith transmit the pension claim 
to the Registrar. 

(2) The pension claim shall expressly affirm all the qualifications and requirements and negative 
all the disqualifications under this Act, and shall set out the place of abode and length of residence therein 
of the claimant and the place or places of abode of the claimant during the previous twelve mouths and 
such other information as may be prescribed. 

(3) Every claimant shall by statutory declaration affirm that the contents of his pension claim are 
woe and correct in every particular, and if any person in any such declaration wilfully makes any false 
statement he shall be deemed and taken to be guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury and shall be punishable 
accordingly. 

(4) Such declaration may be made before any Police Magistrate, Commissioner, Justice, barrister and 
solicitor, Clerk of Petty Sessions, Assistant Clerk of Petty Sessions, Paymaster, State School bead teacher, 
or Commissioner for taking Declarations and Affidavits or any prescribed officer or person. 

(5) A pension claim may be withdrawn at any time by a notice of withdrawal sent by the claimant 
to the Registrar. 

15. (l) The Registrar shall in the prescribed manner forward each pension claim to a Commissioner Commissioner to 
jrho shall.in open court in the locality where the claimant resides, or as near thereto as praeti cable, fully investigate, 
investigate the pension claim for the purpose of ascertaining whether the claimant is entitled to a pension 

and if so at what rate. Such Commissioner in such Court shall have and may exercise all the powers and 
authorities of a Court of Petty Sessions. 

(2) The Clerk of the Court shall notify the claimant of a date on which he may attend to support his Notice of investigiv- 
pension claim, and the Commissioner shall on the day so notified or on the first convenient day thereafter tion. 

proceed to investigate the same. 

(3) In order to ascertain the circumstances of any claimant and of the relatives of the claimant, evidence Evidence of police, 
be taken at the hearing from members of the police force and officers and memliers of the governing & c . 

“’dies of any charitable institutions or societies or from any other persons whomsoever. 

*15. 0 2 
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Notice bo looal 
policb and' chari- 
table institutions. 


Confidential report 
from Savings 
Bank, &c. 


Evidence to be 
corroborated. 


How pension to bo 
dealt with. 


Power to dispense 
with personal 
attendance of 
claimant. 


Strict 'Mies of 
evidence not to be 
lriniling. 


(4) The Clerk of the Court shall also give notice of the application to the police and to the prescribed 
officers and members of the governing bodies of any charitable institutions or societies in the locality and 
request them to furnish in writing for the consideration of the Commissioner any information in their 
possession regarding the claimant and to be present or to be represented at the hearing. 

(5) Officers of the Savings Banks of Victoria or of any Company, or of any Building Society, or Friendly 
Society arc hereby required on demand of any Commissioner to furnish such Commissioner with a confi- 
dential report as to any transactions in connexion with any such bank company or society as the case may 
be by any particular claimant or pensiouer. 

(6) No pension claim shall be granted to any claimant unless the Commissioner is thoroughly satisfied 
as to the truth of the evidence given in support of the claim and unless the evidence of the claimant ia 
corroborated on all material points, except that in respect of tho age of the claimant the Commissioner 
if otherwise satisfied may dispense with corroborative ovideuce. 

(7) The Commissioner may grant a pension claim as made or as modified by the result of his investi- 
gations or may postpone it for further evidence or reject it as he deems equitable, and his decision shall 
in every case be notified by the Clerk of the Court to the claimaut and also to the .Registrar. 

(8) Whore the Commissioner is satisfied that tho documents or evidence in support of a pension claim 
are or is sufficient to establish it, and also that by reason of physical disability or other sufficient cause 
the attendance of the claimant should be dispensed with, ho may dispense with the personal attendance 
of the claimant, who shall be notified accordingly. 

(9) In investigating any pension claim the Commissioner shall not be bound by the strict rules of 
evidence, but shall investigate and determine the matter by such means and in such manner as in equity 
and good conscience he thinks fit. 


Power to send (10) If in investigating any pension claim it appears to the Commissioner that the claimaut although 

certain claimants to otherwise qualified for a pension is unfit to be intrusted with a pensiou, lie may certify that such claimant 
benevolent asylums, instead of being granted a pension ought to be sent to a benevolent asylum or charitable institution and 
the Clerk of the Court shall at once notify the Registrar who may thereupon cause steps to be taken for 
the admission of such claimant into a benevolent asylum or auy prescribed public or private charitable 
institution. 

Power to dis- (11) In disposing of material points against the claimant the Commissioner shall distinguish between 

tinguisli in material what he finds to be disproved and what he finds to be simply improved or insufficiently proved, 
points. 

Decision of (12) In respect of matters found to be disproved the decision of the Commissioner shall be final and con- 

Commissioner to elusive for all purposes ; unless on appeal being made by the claimant to the Treasurer within the prescribed 
be final in matters time and in the prescribed manner the said Treasurer causes an investigation to be made as to such matters 
found to be by a County Court Judge named by him in that behalf, in which cuse the decision of such Judge shall be 

disproved. filial and conclusive for all purposes ; and such decision shall be remitted to the Commissioner and dealt 

with in the same way as a decision of the Commissioner. 

Right to adduce (13) In respect of matters found to be simply unproved or insufficiently proved, the claimant may at 
further evidence in an Y time thereafter adduce before the Commissioner fresh evidence, and in such cases all material points 
certain cases. previously found by the Commissioner to be proved shall lie deemed to be established, and the Commissioner 
shall dispose of all other points as in the case of a new pensiou claim. 

Notice by Registrar .l 6 - (1) In order to ascertain whether or not any of the relatives within Victoria (that is to say the husband 
to relatives. wife father mother or children over twenty-one years of age) of a claimant or pensioner are able to con- 

tribute towards the support of such claimaut or pensioner, the Registrar shall send a notice to every such 
relative requiring him to furnish in a prescribed form a declaration as to his means and ability. If such 
declaration is not received from such relative within a time limited in such notice, or if it appears to the 
Registrar that such relative is able and onght to contribute but is not willing to do so, it shall be lawful 
for any Justice on the complaint of the Registrar, or any pa-son on his behalf, to issue a summons calling 
upon such relative to show cause to some convenient Court of Petty Sessions consisting of a Commissioner, 
why such relative should uot be ordered to contribute towards the cost of the pension of the claimant 
or pensioner. Such Commissioner shall have and may exercise all the powers of a Court of Petty Sessions. 
The onus of proving that a person summoned under this section is not a relative of the claimant or pensioner 
shall be on the person so summoned. 

Kelativessuinmoned f2) When any such relative has been summoned as aforesaid unless he satisfies the Court that having 
to show cause. regard to his means and the cost of supporting others dependent upon him he cannot afford to pay any pnrt 
of the cost of supporting the claimant or pensioner the Court may make an order against any sucli relatin' 
°r relatives to pay into Court fortnightly or monthly auy sum or sums not exceeding in the whole tlie rate 
of Eight shillings per week until otherwise ordered by a Commissioner towards the cost of the pension of the 
claimant or pensioner, and all sums so paid to the Clerk of the Court shall be paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue. 


Order against 
relatives. 

Enforcement of 
order against 
relative. 


(3) The Court shall bo at liberty to make an order agaiust any relative or relatives although it may appear 
that other relatives may also be liable under this section for the support of the claimant. 

(4) Where an order is made under this sectiou agaiust any person it shall be the duty of the Clerk of 
the Court to recover all sums due and payable pursuant to such order before a Court of Petty Sessions; 
and rf such person does not pay all arrears of the amount due forthwith when ordered by such Court, or 
within any time not exceeding fourteen days that such Court may fix, or prove to the satisfaction of sucli 
Court that he has not sufficient means and ability to pay such arrears or any part thereof and that lie does 
not intend to go away with intent to evade payment, such person shall be "liable to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding one month. 


Cases may be heard (5) Every case under this section may, if the Court thinks fit, he heard in private. 

Temporary pension _ If delay will be occasioned in having a pension claim investigated by a Commissioner the Clerk of the 
certificate. Court where such claim is to be heard may pursuant to the regulations if satisfied that there is an utgw 

necessity so to do issue a temporary pension certificate limited in operation to four weeks. A duplicate 
or such temporary certificate shall be forwarded by such Clerk to the Registrar. 


Rehearing of 
pension claim. 


18 . At the request of the Treasurer or the Registrar any Commissioner may rehear a pouaion claim 
previously admitted or rejected by a Commissioner, aud the Registrar may alter or amend any certifies 
so as to accord with the decision arrived at on such rehearing. 
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commence. 


Pension Certificates. 

19. As soon as a pension claim is granted and the rate of the pension is fixed by a Commissioner he shall r ssue 0 f certificate 
in the merited mmner end term issue a certificate (throughout this Act called a “ pension certificate ") wheii daim 
which shall be signed by tiie pensioner therein named, and the Clerk of the Court shall forward the same established, 
together rvith particulars tor identification of the pension to the Registrar and the Clerk of Hie Court shall 

issue to the pensioner a pass certificate to the like effect in the form prescribed. 

20. (1) A pension certificate shall in every case specify the rate of the pension, and the office where payable Particulars in 
and the pass certificate shall specify the instalments whether fortnightly or otherwise by which it is payable certificate. . 

(a) A pension shall commence from any data named in that behalf in the pension certificate but shall not when to 
be dated prior to the date of the pension claun for such pension . 

(3) A pension shall pimraaiit to the pension certificate and subject to this Act continue to be paid at Coi-timmnce of 
the rate specified in the certificate whi st there is money legally available therefor or until cancelled or payment 
suspended or reduced or increased. 

21. No person shall receive a pass certificate or pension certificate until he has executed a deed poll Undertaking to 
undertaking on demand to transfer to the Treasurer of Victoria all his real property and authorising the tuinsfer property oi 
Treasurer to sell such property and deduct from the proceeds the total sum paid to the pensioner pursuant demand. 

to this Act, and after such total sum is so deducted any balance remaining shall be paid to the pensioner, 
or where he has died previously to such deduction such balance shall form part of such deceased pensioner's 
estate. Such deed poll shall be in the form of the Second Schedule to tills Act or to the like effect. Second S< hedule. 

22. On application in the prescribed fomi and subject to the prescribed conditions the Registrar may Isuuo of duplicate 
issue a duplicate pass or pension certificate in any case where satisfactory proof is given of the loss or destruc- certificate. 

tion of the original. 


23. The Treasurer may at any tune cancel or suspend or reduce or increase any pension if he considers Power of Treasurer 
it expedient to do so, and the Registrar shall alter or amend the pass and pension certificates accordingly, to cancel or suspend. 

or reduce or 
increase pension. 

Payment of Pensions and Forfeiture of Instalments. 

24. (l) Each instalment of pension shall be payable at the office named in the pass or pension certificate. Where pension 

. payable. 

(2) On application in the prescribed maimer the name of such office may be changed from time to time (ji ian „ e D f place of 

by the Registrar and every change of office shall be recorded by the Registrar on the certificate. payment. ' 

25 (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act each instalment shall be applied for and payable at any time Instalment to l.e 
within twenty -one days after its due date on the personal application of the pensioner except as hereinafter applied for within 
provided and the production of his pass certificate to the Paymaster at the office named therein. twenty-one days. 

(•2) In default of strict compliance by the pensioner with the provisions of sub-section (1) of this .section When instalment 
such instalment shall be deemed to be forfeited unless the forfeiture is waived as hereinafter provided. deemed forfeited. 

(3) The Registrar may waive any such forfeiture in any case where after investigation he is satisfied— When and how 

(а) that if the forfeiture was occasioned by default of personal application for payment or of appli- f “future may be 

cation within the prescribed time such default was due to the pensioner’s iliness or temporary waiTe ‘ 
absence not from Victoria but from the locality in which such pension is payable or other 
sufficient cause ; or 

(б) that if the forfeiture was occasioned by default in producing the pass certificate such default was 

due to its being lost or mislaid : 

(4) Except in special cases of the pensioner’s illness or debility it shall not be lawful for the Registrar Restriction as to 

to waive the forfeiture of a pension twice to the same pensioner ; and in no case shall forfeiture be waived two indorsements 
unless it is applied for within the prescribed time. consecutive. 


26. (1) Subject to the regulations, on production to the Paymaster of a warrant in the prescribed form Payniens to 
signed by the Registrar or a Commissioner or Clerk of Petty Sessions any instalments of pension may for Minii-ter, &c. for 
the benefit of the pensioner be paid to any Minister of Religion Justice or person named in such warrant tlie pensioner, 
as approved by such Registrar Commissioner or Clerk. 


(2) Such warrant may be issued by the Registrar or a Commissioner or Clerk of Petty Sessions whenever 
lie is satisfied that it is expedient so to do having regard to the. age imfimiity or improvidence of the pensioner 
or any other special circumstances, and such Commissioner or Clerk shall forward a copy of every such 
warrant issued by him to the Registrar, and payment made to the person named in such warrant shall be 
deemed to be payment to the pensioner. 

27. For any period during which a pensioner is in prison or an inmate of a lunatic asylum or in a hospital Period for which 

or out of Victoria his pension shall without further or other authority than this Act be deemed to lie forfeited, pension not payable, 
but when the pensioner is discharged from any such asylum or hospital after having remained there for 
more than twenty-eight days, payment of his pension shall be resumed dating back for twenty -eight days 
previously to such discharge. 

28. In the event of a successful claimant of a pension being an inmate of a Benevolent Asylum the Benevolent Asylum 
pension shall commence and be payable from a date not more than fourteen days prior to the pensioner inmates; 

having been discharged from or leaving such asylum. No person while an inmate of a Benevolent Asylum 
shall draw a pension. 

29. With respect to the payment of instalments of pension by a Paymaster the following provisions Procedure as to 

shall apply — payments of 

(a) The Paymaster may if he thinks fit require the applicant for payment to prove his identity but p^'^ter 8 ^ 
subject to the regulations he may accept the production of the pass certificate as sufficient 
evidence that the person producing the same is the person entitled to payment. 

(&) When making the payment the Paymaster shall indorse on the pass certificate the date and fact 
of the payment, and shall also require the person receiving the payment to give a receipt 
therefor in the prescribed form. 
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(c) Such receipt shall be sufficient evidence that the payment to which the receipt purports to relate- 
has been duly made, and no claim against His Majesty or the Paymaster shall thereafter arise 
or be made in any Court or proceeding whatsoever by the pensioner ar any person whomsoever' 
in respect thereof. 


Penalties. 

Imprisonment for 30 j; very person shall on conviction before a Court of Petty Sessions consisting of a Police Magistrate 
certain breaches ot ^ lia y e to j mpr } soUinent f or not more than six months with or without hard labour- 

fa) if by means of any wilfully false statement or representation he obtains or attempts to obtain a 
pension certificate pass certificate or pension or to affect the rate of any pension for which 
he is a claimant ; or 

(b) if by any unlawful means he obtains or attempts to obtain payment of any forfeited instalment 

of pension ; or 

(c) if by means of personation or any fraudulent device whatsoever he obtains or attempts to obtain 

payment of any instalment of pension ; or 

(d) if by any wilfully false statement or representation he aids or abets any person in obtaining or 

claiming a pension certificate or pension or instalment of a pension ; or 

(e) if he wilfully lends his pass certificate to any other person. 

Additional powers 31 t ^ e cas6 0 f a conviction under the last preceding section the Court iu addition to imposing the 
convicting! punishment thereby prescribed shall also according to the circumstances of the case by order- 

fa) cancel any pension or pass certificate which is proved to have been wrongfully obtained ; or 
(b) reduce to its proper amount any pension that has been granted at too high a rate ; 01 

(e) impose a penalty not exceeding twice the amount of any instalment the payment whereof has been 

wrongfully obtained and if the defendant is a pensioner direct the forfeiture of f utnre instalments; 
of his pension equal in amount to such penalty and in satisfaction thereof. 

Forfeiture of 32. (l) When a pensioner is in any Court convicted of drunkenness or of any offence punishable by 

instalment* for imprisonment for not less than one month, then in addition to any other penalty or imprisonment imposed 

certain offences. Court may in its discretion by order forfeit- any one or more of the instalments felling due after the 

date of the conviction. 

(2) Where in the opinion of a Commissioner a pensioner misspends any part of his pension or misspends 
wastes or lessens any part of his estate or of his income or earnings or injures his health or endangers or 
interrupts the peace and happiness of his family, a Commissioner may on the complaint of the Registrar 
or any Paymaster ar any member of the police force make an order directing that until further order the 
instalments shall be paid to any benevolent or charitable society Minister of Religion Justice or other 
person named by such Commissioner for the benefit of the pensioner or cancelling the pension certificate 
or directing the forfeiture of so many of the instalments as the Commissioner thinks fit. 

(3) Where a pensioner is twice within twelve months convicted of any offence pnnishahle by imprison- 
ment for not les9 than one month or of drunkenness, or where any pensioner is convicted of any offence 
punishable by imprisonment for twelve months or upwards, then in lieu of forfeiting any instalment of the 
pension the Court last imposing such punishment shall by order cancel the pass certificate and pension 
certificate. 

When pension abso- (4) In any case where any pass certificate or pension certificate is cancelled the pension shall be deemed 
lutely forfeited. to be absolutely forfeited, and the pass certificate shall be delivered up to the Clerk of the Court and 
forwarded by him to the Registrar. 

Notioo of forfeiting (5) In every case where any instalment is forfeited or any pass certificate or pension certificate is cancelled 
to Registrar. the, Clerk of the Court shall forthwith notify the Registrar of such forfeiture or cancellation, and the Registrar 

shall record the same, and give notice thereof to the Paymaster at the office wffiere such pension is payable. 

Power to cancel 33. Notwithstanding that a pensioner has not been convicted of drunkenness a Commissioner may and. 
pension for drunken jf 80 requested by the Registrar shall at any time summon any pensioner to appear and show cause why 
* 1 ' his pension should not be cancelled reduced or suspended for a time on account of such prisoner’s drunken 

or intemperate habits and at the time and place mentioned in such summons the Commissioner may, if 
he thinks fit, cancel reduce or suspend such person accordingly. , .t>- . 


Order for payment 
of instalments to 
Minister &c. for 
benefit of pensioner. 


Cancellation of 
pension certificate 
after two 
convictions, &c. 


Miscellaneous. 

Payment of money 34. The Treasurer shall pay out of the Consolidated Revenue twhich is hereby to the necessary extent 
out of Consolidated appropriated for the purpose) all such moneys as are necessary in order to enable the pensions payable 
Revenue. under this Act to be paid ; and payments shall be made in the prescribed manner.^- 1 

An^nl statement 35. The Treasurer shall within sixty days after the close of each financial year prepare and lay bef(»e- 
° re Parliament if sitting or if not sitting then within fourteen days after the commencement of the next session, 
a statement showing for such year— 

(a) the total amount paid under this Act in respect of pensions p 

(b) the total number of pensions ; and 

(e) such other particulars as are prescribed. • • 
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36. Every pension shall be deemed to be granted and shall be held subject to all the provisions of thiB Pensions granted 
Act and to the provisions of any amending or repealing Act that may at any time be passed, and no pensioner subject to any 
shall have any claim for compensation or otherwise by reason of his pension being affected by the operation fature Act. 

of this Act or by any such amending or repealing Act. 

37. (l) The Governor in Council may make regulations not inconsistent with this Act with regard to Regulations. 

.all or any of die following matters, namely s 

(а) the powers and duties -of the Registrar and officers ; 

(б) the form of pension -claims, and any applications or declarations relating thereto and the times 

within which the same are to be made or given; 

(c) the registering and numbering of all pension claims and particulars in regard thereto ; 

(d) the form of pension certificates and pass certificates ; 

(e) the mode, of transmitting pension claims to a Commissioner ; 

(/) the mode of valuing properties ; 

'i (g) all proceedings of any kind before a Commissioner ; 

(A) the certification of pension claims by a Commissioner and the obtaining of me recommendation 
of the Registrar and approval thereof by the Treasurer ; 

(i) the form of receipt to he given for any pension ; and 

(j) generally for the purpose of the more effectually carrying out the intent and objects of this Act. 

(a) All such regulations shall be published in the “Govemmeut Gazette” and whenso published shall Public4t - _ 
be the same effect as if they were contained in this Act and shall be judicially noticed and shall be laid before 
each House of Parliament within fourteen days after the same'shall have been made if Parliament be then 
■sitting and if not then within "ten -days after the next meeting of Parliament. 


SCHEDULES. 

FIRST SCHEDULE. gection 4 

l | °f 

do sincerely promise and swear „..at as a Commissioner under the Old-age Pensions Act 1001 1 will at all 
times and in all things do equal justice to the poor and to the rich, and discharge the duties of my office 
according to law and to the best of my knowledge and ability without fear favour or affection . 

S-' help me God ! 

SECOND SCHEDULE. Seotion 21 


Old-age Pensions Act 1901. 

I, a hi consideration of being granted a pension 

under the Old-age tensions Act 1901 do hereby undertake on demand to convey assign and transfer to the 
Treasurer of Victoria all my real property of which I am now possessed or to whidi I am now or may hereafter 
be or become entitled, and I further undertake on demand to deliver to the said Treasurer all deeds docu- 
ments and muniments of title in my possession or under my control relating to such real property, and 1 
hereby irrevocably appoint the Registrar of Old -age Pensions for the time being m y true and lawful attorney 
for me and in my name to sign seal and execute all or any conveyances transfers assignments receipts 
and acquittances for effectually vesting sucli real property in the said Treasurer, and also far me and in 
my name to demand receive sue for and recover all such deeds documents muniments of title as aforesaid 
and on receipt or delivery thereof for me and in my name good and sufficient receipts and discharges to 
sign and deliver therefor, and also to sell all or such real property by public auction and to deduct from the 
proceeds the total sum paid to me as a pensioner under the said Act. and after such total sum is so deducted 
any balance remaining shall be paid to me, or after my death to my legal representatives and no purchaser 
or other person body corporate company or institution shall be bound to see or inquire into the application 
of any moneys arising from any sale transfer or receipt of any such real property in any way whatsoever. 

As witness my hand and seal this day 

of One thousand nine hundred and 

Witness — 


IV. STATE OF VICTORIA : OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT 1900 FURTHER AMENDMENT ACT 1901 
I. Edw.— VH No. 1761. 


AN ACT to further amend the Old-aue Pensions Act 1900. 

[23rd December, 1901.] 

BE it enacted by the King’s Most Excellen t Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly of Victoria hi this present Parliament assembled and by the authority 
of die same as follows (that, is to say) : — 
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1 . Thi3 Act may be cited as the Old-age Pensions Act 1900 further Amendment Act 1901, and'shaU he 
read and construed as one with the Old-age Pensions Act 1900. 

•2. For the purposes of the Old-age Pensions Act 1900 there may in addition to the sums 

k,. fk« A M llio A otWr. 17C(o Vu, aim. rS TOW tkm.ao^A FPropmtCd 


Provision as to 3. All existing pensions granted under Old-age Pensions Act 1900 shall, from the seventh dav nf 
when pensions December One thousand nine hundred and one, be paid out of the consolidated revenue as a special axmZ 
under No. 1700 are potion under the Old-age Pensions Act 1901 No. 1751, and until altered or cancelled by the Governor 
to cease. in Council shall subject to this section be payable at the rates specified in the certificates issued therefor 

except pensions exceeding the rate oi eight shillings per week which are hereby reduced to that rate • 
but no pension granted under the Old-age Pensions Act 1900 shall be paid to any person whomsoever after 
such day in the year One thousand nine hundred and two as may be determined by the Governor in Council 
and published in the “ Government Gazette.” 1 
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No. 

Rate. 


0 . 15 . 

Printed image 




APPENDIX, No. «. 


PAPER banded in by Mr. »S'. Drake- Fuller. 


PARISH OF PADDINGTON. 


Savpu: of Case Parer used by Hoard of Guardians. 


Relief Office, Harrow Road, W. 


Nortli No. 
South No. 
West No. 
North-West No. 


Nature of Application and Order of Committee, 
(in black ink) (in red ink) 


initials of 
Chairman or GWk, 
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APPENDIX TO BEPOKT PROM THE 


APi'KNDIX, No. U — continued. 


Fiiimt Appuoaxiok. 

oddington Relief Office, Harrow Road, W. 


Names of Applicant and Wife. [ Age. 

When Bora. 

; 

u Religious Persuasion, 

Where Born. and when 



1 and where Baptised. 

Names of Children under 1(5 - - j 



Names of Children over 1(5 - j 


1 

1 


Married, Single, Widow or Widower 
When and where Married 
Wife’s Maiden Name 

If a Widow or Widower, Name of late Husband or Wife 
Occupation of ditto 
Date and Place of his or her Death 
When and where last Chargeable 
Admitted to 


on the 


(Name of Magistrate 
If a Lunatic t 

(.Name of Asylum 
Examination Fees 45 
Cause of Seeking Relief 
Residence, and how long there 
Rent, and Amount due 

Previous Residences ami ) 

Rent owing (if any) | 

•Occupation of Applicant, and earnings 
•Occupation of Husband or Wife, and earning 
If Applicant is in debt, nature of ) 
debts covered by bill of sale, - 
pawn tickets, *fcc. j 

Club <>r Benefit Society 
Trade Society 

Nature and source of other assistance (if any) 
Name of nearest Relative or Friend 
Relationship of ditto 
Address of ditto 

Particulars of other Members of ) 
the family chargeable to this - 
or any other Parish. 

Names and A d dresses and financial) 
circumstances of 
(«) Liable Relatives. I 

(ft) Other Relatives assisting 
or able to assist. 

Source of Information 


day of 

Date of Order 
When sent 
Removal Expenses 


Observations. 
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QHIff 08K1) IN REGARD TO SkTTI.KMENT. 


PARISH OF PADDINGTON, LONDON. 


No 


Guardians' Offices, 313-319, Harrow Hoad, W. 

Report respecting 

Wien born l Where I torn ? 

Name of Husliand or Wife 

When bom ? Where horn ? 

Names and Age* of Children 
When horn 'I 
Where born 1 

Date o i Admission to Worklionse * By whose Order 1 

Residence before Admission to Workhouse, and how long there 1 


Ago 


Previous residences, given 
in order backwards, as 
far as may lie necessary 
for showing settlement-. 


Calling or Occupation Married or single 

Able-bodied, temporarily disabled; or permanently disabled 
If married, When 1 
Where 1 

Wife's Maiden Name 'I 

Christian and Surname. Address. Occupation 


_ Father 
| Mother 
i Husband 

jj ! Wife 

* ' Children 

= ! Friends, or any Relatives | 
not above inserted. J 
If Apprenticed, or if Father was Apprenticed 
Name of Master 
Address 

Date of Apprenticeship! 

Random* during last 40 days 

0.15. p 2. 
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If rented a House, or if Parents rented a House i 
before Pauper was 16 years old ! 

Wheal 

Where? 

Landlord’s Name ! 

Address I > . ; • . 

Kent 

Hates and Taxes ? 

If possessed of an Estate ■ 

Value '! 

Where ? 

Parish Relief at any time ? 

When ? 

Where ? 

If removed before f 
When ? 

From what Parish ’! 

To what Parish 1 
Where was Father bom I 
When? 

(if not known^u 
Where was Mother born ? 

When? 

Where was father living at time when "j 
Pauper became 16 years of age ? j 
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PAKIKH OF PADDINGTON, LONDON. 


To the Guardians of the Poor 
of Paddington. 


Guardian*' Offices, 313-319, Harrow Road, W., 


lie 

I beg to state that I liave nm<le inquiry respecting the above-named, and to report that — 
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APPENDIX TO RE POllT FROM THE 


APPENDIX No. 7. 


PAPER handed in by the Chairman. 


COPY OF THE NEW SOUTH WALES OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT OF iuoo* 

64 Viet., Act No. 74, 1000. 

A'N ACT to provide for Old-aC4E Pensions, and for purposes in furtherance of or consequent on the aforesaid! 
object. [Assented to, 11th December, 11)00.1 

Preamble. WHEREAS it is equitable that deserving persons who during the prime of life have helped to bear the- 

public burdens of the Colony by the payment of taxes, and by opening up its resources by their labour aud 
skill, should receive from the Colony pensions in their old age : Be it therefore enacted by the Queen'* 
Most Excellent Majesty, by aud with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly oF New South Wales in Parliament Assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows 


PART I. 

Preliminary. 

Short title aud definitions. 

Short Title. 1. This Act shall take effect on the first day of January, one thousand nine hundred and one, and may 

be cited as the " Old-age Peusions Act, 1000.” 

Division of Ael . i. This Act is divided into the following Parts : — 

PART 1.— Preliminary— ss. 1-8. 

PART II.— Pensions— ss. 9-36. 1 

PART III.— Penalties and Miscellaneous provisions— ss. 37-52, 

3. In this Aet, if not inconsistent with the context, — 

" Income ” means any moneys, valuable consideration, or profits derived or received by any person 
for his own use or benefit in any year, by auy meaus or from any source, and computed in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, and includes personal earnings, but does not include 
any pension payable under this Act, nor auy payment by way of sick allowance or funeral 
benefit from any registered friendly society. 

" Income-year " means the twelve monthe ending one month before the date on which the pension 
claim is admitted, and at the same time in each subsequent year. 

“ Prescribed " means prescribed by tins Act, or by regulations thereunder. 

“ The board ” means the Old-age Pensions Board for the district. 

4. The net capital value of accumulated property shall he computed and assessed in the prescribed! 
manner, and for that purpose the following provisions shall apply ; — 

(а) All real and personal property owned by any person shall, to the extent of his beneficial estate or 
interest therein, be deemed to be his accumulated property. 

(б) From the capital value of such accumulated property, there shall be deducted all charges or encum- 
brances lawfully existing on such property, and also the sum of fifty pounds : the residue then 
remaining shall be deemed to be the net capital value of all his accumulated property. 

5. The following general rules shall apply in the computation of income for all the purposes of this Act 

(a) Any moneys, valuable consideration, or profits derived or received from accumulated property as 
hereinbefore defined shall not he included in the aomput&tion of income. ?!_ 

(&) Where any person receives board or lodging, the reasonable cost of such board or lodging, not 
exceeding twenty-six pounds hi the year, shall be included in the computation of income. 

(c) In the case of lmsbaud and wife, the income of each shall be deemed to be half the sum of the 
incomes of both : 

Provided that this ride shall not apply where they are living apart pursuant to a decree, 
order, or deed of separation. 


* No amending Act to tliis Act has yet been passed by the New South Wales Parliament i hut it » 
understood that the State (rovemraeiit will introduce an amending measure during the present Session. 
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Net capital value 
of accumulated 
property. 
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Districts and registrars. 

'• W . a< >r a ’ w ‘ , , m *J "livid. «» Colony into root district., with »uch Ltatrict*. 

•.names and bounclanes as lie thinks fit, and alter such names and boundaries. 

(• 2 ) If any such district is constituted by referedee to the boundaries of any other portion of the Colony i' lterati ? nH of 
ns defined by any Act, proclamation, or notification, theu any alteration in such boundaries shall take ,l0,mdar,eB - 
...tfect in respect of such district without any further proceedings, unless the Governor otherwise determines. 

7 - W I hc Goven ¥ >r )I ,l * ay appou't » central board of three persons, who. subject to the control of the Central board. 
.-Colonial Treasurer, shall have the general administration of this Act. 

<?) Oovemw iiiay «ho appoint a registrar for She central l,o«rd, and for every other district a deputy liegistnir, aud 
•registrar and such other officers as he deems fit. P J depnty redraw. 

(3) The said appointments shall bo subject to the provisions of the Public Service Act of 1895 and any Application of 

Acte amending the same. Service Act, 

(4) Subject to til? provisions of this Act, the registrar and every deputy registrar and other officer Their powers and 

•appointed as aforesaid shall have such powers and duties as the Governor determines. duties. 


The Boards. 

6. (1) There shall for each district he a board of three persons appointed by the Governor, subject to tlie Constitution and 
Public Service Act of 1S95, and any Acts amending the same, and called the Old-age Pensions Board for powers of Board, 
the said district, and such board shall have the powers and duties conferred and imposed on the board by 
•this Act or regulations made thereunder. 

Two members of auy hoard shall be a quorum. 

(2) Each member of the board shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, make and subscribe Declaration bv 
.•a declaration in the form and in the manner prescribed. members of Board. 


PABT II. 


Pensions. 

Persons entitled to and amount of Pensions. 


9. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, every person of the full age of sixty-five years or upwards Persona entitled to 
■shall, whilst in the Colony, be entitled to a pension as hereinafter specified, if the following conditions pensions. 

.-ire fulfilled Necessary 

(a) that he is residing in the Colony on the date when lie establishes his claim to the pension ; qualifications. 

(b) that ho has so resided continuously for not less than twenty-five years immediately preceding such 

date: 


Provided that continuous residence in the Colony shall not be deemed to have been inter- 
rupted by occasional absence therefrom, unless the total period of such absence exceeds two 
years ; nor, in the case of a seaman, by absence therefrom whilst serving on board a vessel 
trading to and from the Colony, if be establishes the fact that during such absence his family 
or home was in the Colony : 

Provided also that residence in an Australasian Colony, in which provision is made for 
granting old-age pensions, shall count as residence in this Colony, if — 

i. the claimant has, during the ten years immediately preceding the date when lie 
establishes bis claim, continuously resided in this Colony, and 
Li. the Colonial Treasurer certifies to the board that provision has been made by agreement 
with the Government of such other Colony as hereinafter mentioned. 


And for the purpose of carrying out the proviso, the Colonial Treasurer, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of this Colony, may agree with the Government of auy such Colony for the payment by 
such other Government of any such pension in whole or in jiart, or for the granting by .such 
other Colony of concessions to a like amount under the old-age pension law of that Colony to 
persons who have been resident in this Colony. 

dc) that during the period of twelve years immediately preceding such date he has not been imprisoned 
for four mouths, or on four occasions, for any offence punishable by imprisonment for twelve 
mouths or upwards ; 

•W) that during the perion of twenty-five years immediately preceding such date lie has not been 
imprisoned for a term of five years, with or without hard labour ; 

■ (e) that he has not at any time for a period of six montlis or upwards, if a husband, deserted his wife, 
or without just cause failed to provide her with adequate means of maintenance, or neglected to 
maintain such of liis children as were under the age of fourteen years ; or, if a wife, deserted her 
husband or such of her children as were under that age : 

Provided that, if the peusion-ccrtificate has issued, the pensioner’s rights thereuuder shall not 
bo affected by any disqualification contained in tills sulwvction unless the fact of such dis- 
qualification is established to the satisfaction of the board ; 

>(/) that he is of good moral character, and is leading and has for the five years immediately preceding 
such date led a sober and reputable life ; 

‘ (ff) that his income does not amount to fifty-two pounds or upwards ; 

<(/v) that the net capital value of his accumulated property docs not amount to three hundred and 
ninety pounds or upwards, computed and assessed as hereinafter provided ; 

(j) that lie has not directly or indirectly deprived liinnelf of income or property in order to qualify 
for a pension ; and 

J) tliat he is the holder of a pension-certificate as hereinafter provided. 
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No pension to 
commence before 
1st July lflOl. 

Colonial Treasurer 
limy approve of 
pensions to persons 
of sixty years and 
upwards and 
physically unfit to 
earn their living. 
Amount of pension 
in case of husband 
ami .wife. 


In other cases. 


Pension not to vary 
during year. 

Income for purpose 
of first years 
pension. 

Income foi 
subsequent years. 

Pensions bow 
payable. 


Pension-claim. 


Register of pension- 
claims. 


Hoard to 

investigate pensioh- 
olaims. 


Powers of board for 
purposes of 
investigation. 

Strict rules of 
evidence not to lie 
binding. 

Evidence of 
claimant to be 
corroborated. 


(2) A claim to a pension may bo established and all slops may be taken to entitle the claimant to a 
pension at. any time after the commencement of this Act, hut no pension shall commence until the first 
day of .July, one thousand nine hundred and one. 

10. Where it is satisfactorily proved to the Board that any person of the full age of sixty years, an,) 
upwards, aad under the age of sixty-five years, is unable from physical unfitness to earn his own living, 
and that such person if of the age of sixty-five years would be entitled under this Act to a pension, a pension 
shall be payable to. ami the provisions of this Act shall apply in respect of, such person. 


1 . 1 . (l) Where a husband and wife aro each entitled to a pension, the amount of the pension payable 
to each shall, unless they are living apart pursuant to a decree, order, or a deed of separation, be nineteen 
pounds ten shillings per year, diminished — 

(a) by one pound for every complete pound of income of the husband or wife, as the case may be 

above nineteen pounds ten shillings ; and 

(b) where the husband or wife, as the case may lie, have any income, by one pound for every complete 

fifteen pounds of the net capital value of all accumulated property of such husband or wife 
computed and assessed under this Act, 

(• 2 ) In other cases the amount of the peusiou shall be twenty-six pounds per year, diminished- 

fa) by one pound for every complete pouud of income of the pensioner above twenty-six pounds ; 
and 

(b) where the pensioner lias any income, by one pound for every complete fifteen pounds of the net 
capital value of all accumulated property of the pensioner, computed and assessed under this 
Act. 

12 . The rate of each year's pension sltnll not vary during the year. 

13. (1) l f or the purpose of ascertaining whether the claimant for a pension is entitled thereto, and also 
of fixing the rate of the first, year’s pension, his income for the next-preceding income-year shall be deemed 
to be his income. 

(• 2 ) For the purpose of fixing the rate of the pension for the second and each subsequent year, the pen- 
sioner's income for the income-year next preceding each such year shall be deemed to be his income. 

14. With respect to every pension mulct’ this Act the following provisions shall apply : — 

(a) The pension shall be deemed to commence on the date named in that behalf in the pension-certifi- 
cate issued in respect of the first year's pension, being in every case the first day of the month 
next after the date of the issue of such certificate. 

(i>) Each year’s pension shall lx- payable pursuant to a pension-certificate issued in respect of such 
year, and not otherwise. 

(e) Such certificate shall in every case specify the amount of the year’s pension, and the instalments 
by which it is payable, being twelve equal monthly instalments, whereof the first is payable 
on the first day of the month next after the commencement of the year. 

Pexsiox-olaijis. 

15. (1) Every person claiming to be cut itlcd to a pension uuder this Act shall, in the prescribed manner, 
deliver a claim therefor (in this Act called a “ pension-claim ") to the deputy registrar of the district wherein 
the claimant resides, or to the clerk of the nearest court of petty sessions, who shall forthwith forward 
the same to the deputy registrar. 

(2) The pension-claim shall lie in the prescribed form and shall affirm all the requirements and negative 
all tlie disqualifications under this Act. 

(3) Every claimant shall, by statutory declaration, affirm that the contents of his pension-claim are 
true and correct in every material point. 

(4) Such declaration may be made before any justice of the peace, solicitor, deputy registrar, or clerk of 
petty sessions. 

16. The deputy registrar of any district shall file the claim, and number it in the prescribed manner, ami 
shall record it in the prescribed manner, in a book, to be called The Ohl-agc Pension -claim Register of the 
said district- 

17. ( 1 ) The deputy registrar shall, in the prescribed manner, transmit tliu claim to the board, and the 
board shall cause the prescribed notice to be given of the day fixed for the investigation hereinafter men- 
tioned, and may require the claimant to attend personally on that day to support his claim. 

Provided that where satisfied that the documentary evidence in support of the claim is sufficient to 
establish it, and also that by reason of physical disability or other sufficient cause the attendance of the 
claimant should lie dispensed with, the board shall not require the personal attendance of the claimant, who 
shall bo notified accordingly. 

(- 2 ) The. hoard shall on tliat day, or on the first convenient day thereafter, fully investigate the pension- 
claim for the purpose of ascertaining whether the claimant is entitled to the pension, and, if so, for what 
amount in respect, of the first year. 

18. For the purpose of such investigation, the provisions oE section one hundred and forty of the Parlia- 
mentary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893 applicable to the committee mentioned in that section or 
any member thereof shall apply to the board or any member thereof. 

19. (1) III investigating any pension -claim, the board shall not be bound by the strict rules of evidence 
but shall investigate and determine the matter by such means and in such manner as in equity and good 
conscience it- thinks fit. 

(2) No pension-claim shall be admitted unless the evidence of the claimant is corroborated ou all material 
points, except that in respect of the age of the claimant, the board, if otherwise satisfied, may dispeuse with 
corroborative evidence. 
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20. (1) The board may admit the pension-claim as originally made, or as modified by the result of the ETow pension-claim 
investigation, and fix the amount of the pension, or may postpone the investigation for further evidence to be dealt with, 
or reject the claim, as may be deemed equitable and the decision of the board shall be notified to the 

claimant as prescribed. 

(2) If the board is of opinion that, although the claim is not completely established, further evidence Board may 
may be adduced in support thereof, or it may be mended by lapse of time, the board shall, if the claimant postpone claim, 
jo desires, postpono the investigation, and in such case all matters as to which the board is satisfied shall 

lie recorded as proved Provided that further evidence may be adduced in respect of any matters recorded 

as proved. 

(3) If the board decides that the pension-claim is not established, and cannot be mended by further Mode of rejecting 
evidence or by postponement of the investigation for a reasonable time, the board shall reject it, and when claim. 

doing so shall specify in writing all the material points which it finds to be respectively proved, disproved 
and unproved or insufficiently proved. 

21. (1) In disposing of material points against the claimant, the board shall distinguish between what it Matters to bo 

finds to be disproved aud what it finds to be simply unproved or insufficiently proved. distinguished. 

(2) In respect of matters found to be disproved, the decision of the board shall be final aud conclusive As to matter* 
for all purposes ; unless, on appeal being made by the claimant to the Colonial Treasurer, within the pre- disproved, 
scribed time and in the prescribed manner, the said Treasurer causes an investigation to be made as to such 
matters by a District Court Judge named by him in that behalf, in which case the decision of such judge 
shall be final and conclusive for all purposes ; and such decision shall he remitted to the board aud dealt 
with in the same way as a decision of the board. 

^3) In respect of matters found to be simply unproved or insufficiently proved, the claimant may at any As to matters 
time thereafter adduce before the board fresh evidence, and in snch case all material points previously unproved, 
found by the board to be proved shall be deemed to be established and the board shall dispose of all other 
points as in the case of a new pension-claim. 

22. In oiiler to facilitate the adjustment of peusion-claims they tnuy be delivered filed and provisionally Provisional 
investigated within any period not exceeding two years before the date on which the claimant alleges investigation of 
that his pension should commence ; but no pension -claim shall lie admitted, nor shall any pension-certificate pension-claims, 
be issued, until all the couditions prescribed in respect thereof by this Act have been fulfilled. 

23. The pension-claim may he amended from time to time on any point which lias not been finally Pension-claims may 

disposed of. bo amendoil. 

Pension-certificate for First Year’s Pension. 

24. As soon as the pension-claim is admitted, and the rate of the first year’s pension is fixed as aforesaid, Issue of pension- 
the board shall in the prescribed manner certify the same to the deputy-registrar, who shell in theprescribed certificate when 
manner issue to the claimant a certificate (in this Act called a “pensiou-eertificale ’’) in the form prescribed c ^ aira established, 
in respect of the first year's pension. 

25. (1) The deputy-registrar of any district shall, in a book to be called The Old-age Pension Register Particulais to lie 

for the said district, enter the following particulars respecting each pension-certificate issued by him — in peimion 

(а) the number of such certificate, and the name of the district in which it is issued ; 

(б) the pensioner's full name, occupation, and address ; 

(c) the amount of his income for the year, and the date ou which the income-year ends ; 

(d) the date on which the year’s pension commences ; 

(e) the amount of the year’s pension, the instalments by which it is payable, aud the duo dates thereof ; 

(/) such other particulars as are prescribed. 

(2) All entries of pension-certificates in the said register shall be numbered consecutively, so that no two 
entries in the same register bear the same number. 

26. On application in the prescribed manner and form, and subject to prescribed conditions — 

(а) the entry in respect of any pension -certificate may he transferred from the register in one district 

to the register in aaother ; 

(б) the deputy-registrar may issue a duplicate pension-certificate in any case where satisfactory 

proof is given of the loss of the original. 


Entries in register 
to be numbered. 

Transfer of i*nsion- 
certificates to other 
districts, and issue 
of duplicates. 


Pension-Certificates for Subsequent Years. 

27. For the purpose of ascertaining in respect of the second and each subsequent year, computed from Statement of 
the date of the commencement of tlie pension, whether the pensioner is entitled to any payment in respect of incomefor preceding 
Ms pension for such year, and if so, for what amount, the following provisions shall apply : — FunSlml to* le* utv 

(а) Within the prescribed period before the commencement of each such year the pensioner, whether r0 gjg trar . 

claimin g any payment in respect of his peusiou for that year or not, shall furnish to the deputy 
registrar a statement in the prescribed form setting forth full particulars of his income for such 
half (being the income for the last preceding income-year), aud also the net capital value of all 
his accumulated property. 

(б) If the pensioner has received no income for the year, and has no accumulated property, the state- 

ment shall contain the word “nil." 

(c) The board shall investigate the statement, and shall ascertain in the same manner, with the same 
powers, and subject to the same provisions as in the case of a pension-claim whether the con- 
ditions of section nine of this Act have been complied with. 

W) The hoard, when satisfied as to the amount of the pensioner’s income, and the net capital value Issue of pension - 
of his accumulated property, aud that the conditions of section nine aforesaid have been com- certificate tor ymr. 
plied with, shall certify the same to the deputy registrar, who shall enter the same m the Old- 
age Pension Register for the district, and issue a pension-certificate, in the prescribed form, in 
respect of the pension (if any) to which the pensioner is entitled for that year : 

0.15. Q 
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Provided that, in lieu of issuing such certificate to the pensioner, the deputy registrar sh II 
forward it to the manager of the bank or branch or the person authorised to pay the penicr 
and the said manager or person shall issue it to the pensioner in exchange for the outstanrtm ’ 
pension-certificate. 

(e) When forwarding the pension-certificate to the said manager or person, the deputy registrar shall 
in the prescribed manner, notify the same to the pensioner. 


Payment op Pensions and Foukeitdre op Instalments. 

Where pension 28. (l) Each monthly instalment of the pension shall be payable at the Government Savings Ra'nl^ or 
payable. nuy branch thereof, or at such other bank or such branch of a hank as may be appointed by the registrar 

for the purpose and uamed in the pension-certificate. 

Change of place of (2) On application in the prescribed manner, such bank or branch may be changed from time to time and 
payment. every such change shall be recorded by the deputy registrar on the pension -certificate and in the old-ape 

pension register for the district. 

• Instalment to be 29. (l) Subject to the provisions of this Act, each monthly instalment shall be payable at any time 
applied for within within twenty -one days after its due date, on the personal application of the pensioner and the production 
twenty -one days. 0 f his pension-certificate to the manager of the banlc or the branch appointed by the manager for that pur- 

pose and described in such certificate. 

WUeu instalment (2) In default of strict compliance with all the provisions of this section, such instalment shall be deemed 
deemed forfeited. to be forfeited, unless the forfeiture is waived under the provisions in that behalf hereinafter contained. 

When and how 30. (I) The board, by warrant in the prescribed form, may waive any such forfeiture in any case where 
forfeiture may be after investigation, it is satisfied — 

waived. ( a ) that the forfeiture was occasioned by default of personal application for payment, or of application 

within the prescribed time, and that such default was due to the pensioner's illness, debility 
or temporary absence from the locality where the application is to be made (but not from file 
Colony), or other sufficient cause ; or 

(6) that the forfeiture was occasioned by default in producing the pension-certificate, and that such 
default was due to its being lost or mislaid : 

Provided that— 

(c) except in special cases of the pensioner’s illness or debility, or by permission of the central 

board, it shall not be lawful for the board to issue two such warrants in succession to file 
same pensioner ; and 

(d) in no case shall any such warrant be issued unless it is applied for within fourteen days after 

the forfeiture. 

Payment under (2) The instalment named in any auch warrant shall be payable at any time within fourteen days after 
warrant. the date thereof, on the personal application of the pensioner or such other person as is named therein, and 

on the production of the warrant, and (except where the warrant otherwise provides) of the pension-certifi- 
cate, to the manager or clerk of the bank at which the pension is payable as aforesaid, or to any person 
named in the warrant. 

When warrant (3) In default of strict compliance with all the provisions of the last preceding sub-section, the warrant 

deemed lapsed. shall be deemed to have lapsed, and the forfeiture of the instalment named therein shall become absolute. 

Provision where 31. No pension shall be payable under this Act to any person who is maintained in any charitable inati- 
peusioner in receipt tution, or receives relief therefrom, except where such person is unable, from some physical defect, to take 
of charitable aid. cme of himself, and in such case the following provisions shall apply : — 

(a) The reasonable cost of such maintenance or relief shall be payable out of the pension. 

( b ) For die purpose of procuring such payment, instalments of the pension shall be payable to the 

governing body of such institution in such manner as is prescribed, on production, to the manager 
or clerk of the bank or branch at which the pension is payable as aforesaid, of a warrant in the 
prescribed form issued by the board. 

(c) Any surplus pension-moneys remaining in the hands of such governing body after defraying such 
cost shall be paid to die pensioner. 

(ti) For the purpose of commuting the amount of any subsidy or contribution payable by the Govern- 
ment to such governing body under any Act, all instalments so paid shall be excluded. 

Pensioner may be 32. Any person who, in the opinion, of the board, should not receive the pension payment in cash, but 
boarded out. who is entitled’ to a pension under the provisions of tliis Act, may, at the discretion of the board, be boarded 

out, and the amount of the pension to which he is entitled may be withdrawn from the consolidated revenue 
and paid by the board to the person selected to provide for the pensioners’ support. 

Every person boarded out under the provisions of this section must be inspected periodically by an 
official appointed by the Government. 

Payment to other 33. Subject to the regulations made under this Act, and on production to the manager or clerk of the hank 
than pensioner. or branch at which the pension is payable of a warrant of the board in the prescribe4 form, the instalments 
may be paid to any clergyman, justice of the peace, or other reputable person named in such warrant, tor 
• the benefit of the pensioner. , 

Such warrant may be issued by the board on being satisfied that it is expedient so to do, having regard 
to the age, infirmity, or improvidence of the pensioner, or any other special circumstances. 

Period for which 34. Every instalment which falls due during any period whilst the pensioner is in prison, an inmate 
pension not payable, of a lunatic asylum, or out of the Colony, shall be deemed to be absolutely forfeited. 

Procedure as to 35. With respect to the payment of instalments of pension by the manager or clerk aforesaid, the following 
payments of provisions shall apply : — 

bank"' eUtS ^ (°) The manager or clerk may, if he thinks fit, require the applicant for payment to Pf 0V ®^' S -i^g ^ 

but shall not be bound so to do, and may accept the production of the pension -ce rt, & e 
warrant to which t he instalment relates as sufficient evidence that the person producing to 
is the person entitled to payment. 
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' (6) When making tlie payment, the manage:’ or clerk shall endorse on the pension certificate or warrant 

produced as aforesaid the date and fact of the payment, and shall also require the person receiving 
the payment to give a receipt therefor in the prescribed form. 

(c) Such receipt shall be sufficient evidence that the payment to which the receipt purports to relate 

has been duly made, and no claim against Her Majesty, or the lank, or the manager, or clerk 
shall thereafter arise or be made in respect thereof. 

(d) Where the warrant produced as aforesaid relates to a single instalment, or to the last of a series 

of instalments, it shall be delivered up to and retained by the manager or clerk on payment of 
such instalment. 

36. On the issue of any warrant the board shall notify the same to the deputy registrar, who shall record Notification of issue 
the same. of warrants. 


PART III. 


Penalties and Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Penalties. Imprisonment for 

37. Every person is liable to imprisonment for not more than six months, with or without hard labour,— “rtain Reaches 

(a) if by means of any wilfully false statement or representation, he obtains or attempts to obtain 

a pension certificate, not being justly entitled thereto, or a pension to a larger amount than 
he is justly entitled to ; or 

( b ) if by any means lie frandulently obtains or attempts to obtain payment of auy absolutely for- 

feited instalment of a pension ; or 

(c) if, by means of personation or any other fraudulent device whatsoever, he obtains or attempts to 

obtain payment of any instalment of a pension ; or 

id) if by any wilfully false statement or representation, be aids or abets any person to obtain a pension- 
certificate, or any instalment of a pension. 

All proceedings under this section shall be taken in .a summary way before a stipendiary or police 
magistrate or two justices of blie peace. 

Ar appeal shall lie from any conviction under this section. 

38. In the case of any conviction under the last preceding section, the court, in addition to imposing Additional powers 

the punishment thereby prescribed, shall also, according to the circumstances of the case, by order — cdmictin"* 

(а) cancel any pension-certificate which is proved to have been wrongfully obtained ; or 

(б) reduce to its proper amount, any pension that has been proved to be too high ; or 

(c) impose a penalty not exceeding twice the amount of any instalment, the payment whereof has 
been wrongfully obtained, and, if the defendant is a pensioner, direct the forfeiture of future 
instalments of his pension equal in amount to such penalty and in satisfaction thereof. 

39. If any pensioner is convicted of drunkenness, or of auy offence punishable by imprisonment for Additional penalty 
not less than one month, then, in addition to any other penalty or punishment imposed, the court may for certain offence*, 
in its discretion, by order, forfeit any one or more of the instalments falling due next after the date of 

the conviction. 

Provided that if, in the opinion of the court, any pensioner convicted of any such offence misspends, 
wastes, or lessens his estate, or greatly injures his health, or endangers or interrupts the peace and happiness 
of his family, the court may by order direct that the instalment be paid to any clergyman, justice of the 
peace, or other reputable person, for the benefit of the pensioner, or may by order cancel the pension- 
certificate : Provided further that it shall not be lawful for any licensed publican to knowingly supply 
to any person receiving a pension under this Act any fermented or spirituous liquor, and any person con- 
victed of an offence under this section shall be liable to a penalty of not exceeding ten pounds. 


40. If any pensioner is sentenced to im priso nm ent for twelve months or upwards in respect of any offence Pension-certificate 

dishonouring him in the public estimation, the court shall, by order, cancel the pension-certificate. to be i cancelled on 

r ’ imprisonment lor 

certain offences. 

41. In any case where any pension-certificate is cancelled by order of a court, the pension shall be deemed pyj lcJ1 . x , Ils ; on 

to be absolutely forfeited. absolutely forfeited. 


42. In every case whore any instalment is forfeited or any pension -certificate is cancelled by order of a Notice of forfeiture 
court, the clerk of the court shall forthwith notify the board and the deputy registrar of such forfeiture t 0 deputy registrar, 
or cancellation, and the deputy registrar shall record the same. 


Miscellaneous. 

43. The pension being for the personal support of the pensioner, it shall (subject to the provisions of p ens ; ons absolutely 
this Act as to payment, forfeiture, and otherwise) be absolutely inalienable, whe.ther by way of assignment inalienable, 
charge, execution, bankruptcy, or otherwise howsoever. 


44. (l) Every deputy registrar shall, in the prescribed manner and at prescribed intervals, prepare and R e t urng to be 
forward to the registrar a return showing for each such interval — repared by deputy 

(а) all pension-certificates issued and warrants recorded by him ; registrars. 

(б) all forfeitures recorded by him ; 

(c) Such other particulars as are prescribed. 

(2) The registrar shall from the aforesaid returns compile a General Old-age Pension Register, containing General Register. 
& record of all pension-certificates for the time being in force and such other particulars as are prescribed. 


45. The registrar shall, at prescribed intervals, furnish to the Colonial Treasurer schedules showing for 
each such interval- 

fa) the names of pensioners ; 

(t) the numbers of their pension certificates ; 

(c) the dates on which aud the banks and branches at which the instalments in respect thereof are 
payable ; and 


Particulars to be 
furnished to 
Col oniiil Trensu i c - 


(cf) the amount of the instalments payable. 


0.15 
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Regulations. 


Act to be posted at 
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List of pensioners. 

To whom Act not 
to apply. 


Pensions granted 
subject to any 
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46. The Colonial Treasurer shall from time to time, without further appropriation than this Act Dev- 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund whatever moneys are necessary in order to enable the instalment* 
specified in such schedules in respect of pensions granted under this Act to be paid. 

47. All expenses incurred in administering this Act (other than the payment of pensions) shall be payable 
out of tire moneys to be from fine to time appropriated by Parliament. 

48. The Colonial Treasurer shall, within thirty days after the close of each financial year, prepare and 
lay before Parliament, if sitting, or, if not sitting, then within fourteen days after the commencement of 
the next session, a statement showing for such year — 

(а) the total amount paid under this Act in respect of pensions ; 

(б) the total amount so paid in respect of other than pensions ; 

(c) the total number of pensioners ; 

(d) the total amount of absolutely forfeited instalments ; and 

(a) such other particulars as arc prescribed. 

49. The Governor may make such regulations as he thinks necessary for any purpose for which regula- 
tions are contemplated or required, and, generally, for carrying out the intention of this Act, and such 
regulations upon publication in the Gazette shall have the full force of law, and shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment within fourteen days after making thereof if Parliament be then in session, and if not within fourteen 
days after the commencement of the then next ensuing session of Parliament. 

50. A copy of this Act. shall be posted, so as to be available for public information, at every hunt a t 
which instalments of pensions are payable under this Act, and a list containing the names of the pensioners 
whose instalments are paid at such bank shall be kept thereat. 

51. This Act, in so far as it provides for the grant of pensions, shall not apply to — 

(а) aliens ; 

(б) naturalised subjects, except such as have been naturalised for the period of ten years next prece- 

ding the date on which they make their pension -claims ; 

(c) Chinese or other Asiatics, whether naturalised or not ; or 

(d) aboriginal natives. 

52. (l) Every pension granted under this Act shall be deemed to be granted and shall be held subject 
to the provisions of any amending or repealing Act that may hereafter lie passed ; and no pensioner under 
this Act shall have any claim for compensation or otherwise by reason of his pension being affected by any 
such amending or repealing Act. 

(2) A notification of the last preceding subsection shall be printed on every pension-certificate. 
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PAPER banded in by the Chairman . 


Copy, communicated, by the Secretary of the National Conference of Friendly Societies, of the Agenda and Resolutions 
relative to Old Age Pensions of the Conferences of March 1902 and March 1903. 


I— COPY OF SCHEME OF OLD AGE PENSIONS ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 1902, FOR SUBMISSION TO THE SOCIETIES CONNECTED 
WITH THE CONFERENCE. 

^RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 1902 

“ That tliis Conference, representing 3,750,000 of the members of Friendly Societies, are of opinion that it is the 
duty of the State to provide Old Age Pensions of not less than 5s. a week to all thrifty and deserving persons of 65 
years of age and upwards who are unable to work, and are in need of the same ; that such a Scheme shall not place any 
disability of citizenship upon the persons claiming the Pensions ; the cost of the same shall be raised without any inter- 
ference with the funds of Thrift Societies." 

Suggested Lines op Bill to carry out the above Resolution. 

A person (male or female), while in the United Kingdom, shall be entitled to receive a Pension of Five Shillings 
per week under the following conditions : — 

(1) That the applicant is not under 65 years of age. 

(2) That the applicant is a British-born subject, or a British naturalized subject of uot less than twenty-five years 
standing. 

(3) That the applicant has not habitually received Poor Law relief, has not been convicted of felony within twenty 
five years of age 65, has not been convicted of any offence of less gravity than felony within ten years of age 65, and 
is not leading an immoral life. 

(4) That the applicant has, according to the judgment of the Pension Authority, endeavoured, to the best of his 
or her means or opportunities, to he provident by 

(o) Membership in a registered Friendly Society (not being a dividing society) providing Sick. Funeral, or Super- 

annuation, or other benefits, or 

(6) A registered Building Society, or 

(c) A registered Trade Union having funds kept separate for Sick, Funeral, or Superannuation, or other similar 
benefits, or 

(cl) A registered Co-operative Society, or 

(e) By deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank or by the purchase of an Annuity through the same source, or 

if) A Savings Bank certified under the Act of 1863. or 

(p) By becoming the owner of a house not exceeding £200 in value. 

(5) Tbnt Clause (4) shall only be modified or disregarded in cases where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Pension 
Authority that the lack of saving ha3 been due either to continued sickness or disablement, or other exceptional mis- 
fortune, or to expenditure upon fie education and improvement of applicant’s children. 

(6) That the applicant is unable to follow his or her usual occupation (excepting females carrying cm their ordinary- 
household duties), and is not able to follow or obtain any other employment calculated to produce more than ten shillings 
per week. 

(7) That no Pension he paid to a person whose income is equal to more than ten shillings per week from all sources, 
to persons whose joint incoma as man and wife is equal to more than fifteen shillings per week, subject in all cases 

to clauses (8) and (9). 

(8) That in calculating the weekly income under clause (7) the Pension Authority shall not take into account any 
Mm not exceeding five shillings per week from Registered Friendly Societies or Registered Trade Unions. 

(9) That on the Pension Authority being satisfied an Applicant, or a Pensioner, under this Scheme has disposed 
*t any time of any means or property with intent to defeat the provisions of this Scheme, no claim shall be allowed 
°r the Pension continued, notwithstanding the circumstances of the applicant at age 65 or upwards. 

(10) Tliat if a Pensioner under this Scheme receives Poot Law relief (except outdoor mcdicai relief) his or her Pension 
Mali cease, but may be renewed at the discretion of the Pension Authority when Poor Law relief ceases. 

(11) That every Pension shall be reviewed every two years by the Pension Authority, but this shall not take away 
toe right of the Pension Authority to review the Peusiou at any time, provided they have evidence satisfactory to them- 
se vc3 *'bnt the Pensioner’s income from other sources exceeds the limit laid down in Clause (7). 
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(12) That where a child or cliildreu of a Pensioner are proved to the .satisfaction of the Pension Authority to be in 
good circumstances, they may be called upon to repay the whole or part of the Pension to the Pension Authority at 
the request of the Pension Authority or upon the order of a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, but this Clause shall not 
in any way invalidate the rights of the Pensioner as to claiming and receiving the Pension, provided he or she is eligible 
in all other respects under this scheme. 

(13) That for the purposes of any law of settlement, an applicant fulfilling the necessary conditions of this scheme 
shall he deemed to lie eligible to apply to, and receive a Pension from, any Pension Authority provided he or she has 
resided for not less than five consecutive years prior to age 65 within the area of such Pension Authority ; and for the 
purposes of this scheme the place of residence of the applicant for the said period shall determine the area in which 
the Pension shall become payable. 

(14) That under special conditions a Pensioner may clumge from one area to another with the consent of the then 
existing Pension Authority, and the Pension Authority of the new area sliall then become liable to continue the Pension 
subject to the general conditions of the scheme. 

(15) That every Pension sliall he payable weekly or monthly at the discretion of the Pension Authority, through 
the office or officer of such authority. 

(16) That no person receiving a Pension under this scheme shall thereby forfeit the right of voting in Parliamentary 
or any election in which he or she would otherwise be entitled to vote. 

(17) That in order to claim a Pension the applicant sliall fill up and sign a form giving all particulars required (to 
be vouohed for as far os possible by three ratepayers, not being relatives), and the form to be adopted on the lines of 
this Scheme shall be added, with such other documents as may be necessary, as a schedule to the Bill, provision to be 
inide for penalties in case of an attempt to defraud the public revenue through the application, or during the time a 
Pension is paid. 

(18) That with the application for a Pension the applicant shall forward a certificate of birth, to be provided by 
the Registrar of Births and Deaths at a cost to the applicant of a sum not exceeding one shilling in place of all fees or 
payments otherwise payable in respect thereof, but where the Pension Authority arc satisfied 3uch certificate isnot 
procurable they shall accept other evidence of age. 

(.19) That as far as possible inquiries as to applicants shall be made through employers, fellow workpeople, and 
officers of institutions with which the applicant may be, or may have been, connected. 

(20) That in the event of an applicant desiring to appeal against a refusal of the Tension Authority to grant a 
Pension, such appeal shall be only to the nearest County Court, the decision of the County Court Judge to be final and 
binding, and the County Court Judge shall have power to charge costs against either the Pension Authority or the- 
applicant. 

(21) That no assignment of, or charge upon, a Peusion shall be valid, and in the case of bankruptcy of the Pen- 
sion sr the Pension sludl not pass to any Trustee or other person acting on behalf of the creditors. 

(22) That the Registrars of Births and Deaths shall give information periodically of the deaths of all persons aged 
65 and upwards to the Pension Authority or Authorities in each district. 

(23) That neither Parliament, nor any authority constituted by Parliament, shall interfere in any way with the 
funds or management of any Friendly Society or other thrift institution in the providing of Pensions under this scheme. 

(24) That the cost of providing Pensions under this scheme, excluding cost of local administration, shall be met 
by the Imperial Treasury. 

(25) That the Rural Distinct, Urban District, and Borough Councils shall appoint the Pension Authorities subject 

to the following conditions : — : 

(а) Each Authority shall be elected annually, and shall consist of ten persons appointed by the Council, six 

of them to be elected from the Council, two from Local Branches of Friendly Societies, and two from 
Local Branches of Trade Unions or other Thrift Institutions. 

(б) Where the Council are unable to secure the four, or any of the four, representatives outside their own body, 

then the whole ten, or as many as may be needed to make up the ten, shall be elected from the Council. 

(c) The decisions of the Pension Authority shall not he reviewed by the Council or any other body except a* 
provided in clause (20). 

(26) That for the purposes oF this Scheme, the Rural District, Urban District, and Borough Councils, sliall be held 
liable, in the first instance, for payment of the pensions, the amounts expended in Pensions to be repaid annually by 
the Imperial Treasury to the Local Authorities, but the expenses of local administration shall be home exclusively 
by the said Local Authorities. 

19 December 1902. 


II.— COPY OF LETTERS ADDRESSED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 1902, TO THE SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITS THE CONFERENCE IN 
SUBMITTING THE ABOVE SCHEME OF OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

119, Stockport Road, 

Manchester, 

My Dear Sir, January, l*" 3 - 

I beg to hand you a copy of the Scheme drafted by a Sub-Committee of the Conference, in coimettion 
subject of Old Age Pensions, and in support of the loth and 16th Resolutions of the National Conference of Irienaij 
Societies, bald on the 20th and 21st of March last, at the Co-operative Hall, Manchester. 
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15. Resolved : “ That this Conference, representing 3j millions of the members of Friendly Societies, are of 

opinion that it is the duty of the State to provide Old Age Pensions of not less than 5s. per week to all 
thrifty and deserving persons of 65 years of age and upwards who are unable to work and are in need of 
same ; that such a scheme shall not place any disability of citizenship upon the persons claiming the 
pension, the cost of the same shall he raised without any interference with the funds of Thrift Societies, 
but that no particular scheme shall be regarded as the scheme of the Conference until it has been laid 
before the Delegate Meetings of the various Societies affiliated with the Conference for approval or other- 
wise, and until the scheme lias been finally submitted to a Special Meeting of the Conference, to be held 
as early as possible after the bolding of such Delegate Meetings ui the present year.” 

16. Resolved : “ That it be an instruction to the incoming Committee to prepare a scheme of State, or State- 

aided Pensions, and submit the same to the Societies for them approval or otherwise, and report to a 
Special Meeting of the National Conference." 

The scheme was laid before the Committee of the Conference on Friday, December 19th, when the following Reso- 
lution was passed with two dissentients: — 

Resolved : " That the Old Age Pensions scheme presented by the Sub-Committee as now amended, be accepted 
for presentation to the Friendly Societies for their consideration, in accordance with the Resolutions 
of the last Conference, and that this submission must only be regarded as discharging the directions of 
the Conference iu this matter." 

I have to request you, in conformity with the preceding Resolutions, to place the enclosed Scheme before the Dele- 
gate Meeting of your Society, in order that the question may lie discussed at a Special Meeting of the Conference, to 
be held probably in the month of August. The Scheme, therefore, will not be submitted to the Ordinary Meeting of 
the Conference in March next. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

J . E. Cleveland, 

Secretary to the Conference. 


in -COPY OF RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES HELD AT 
CHESTER, MARCH l0-20th, 1903. 

" Resolved : That a Special Meeting of the ‘Conference bo held in Brighton, on Tuesday, October 13th, 1003, 
to consider the Reports of the several Societies with respect to the question of Old Age Pensions.” 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT PROM THE 


APPENDIX. No. o. 


PAPER Landed in by the Chairman. 


(1.) COPY OF THE AGED PENSIONERS BILL, 1903. 


MEMORANDUM. jj 

A.D. 1903. This Bill proposes to provide pensions for the aged deserving poor, through the existiug machinery of 

the poor law administration, by empowering the pensions committee of the guardians, with the help of 

Parliament, to grant pensions which shall not involve any electoral disability, nor convey the reproach of 
pauperism. The Bill is framed on the reports of the Select Committee on “ Aged Deserving Poor," 1899, 
and of the Select Committee on ' ‘ The Cottage Homes Bill ” of the same year. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE PENSIONS FOR THE AGED DESERVING POOR. 

BE it enacted by the King's moat Excellent- Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lord 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : 

Pension authority. 1. — (1) The board of guardians in every poor law union shall forthwith after the commencement of 
this Act, and not later than the seveuth day of May in every subsequent year, appoint a committee to- 
administer this Act, and such committee shall be known as the pensions committee. The clerk to the 
guardians shall act as clerk to snch committee, and shall perform the various duties herein -after prescribed. 

(2) At least two-thirds of the pensions committee shall be members of the board of guardians, "but the 
board may appoint any number not exceeding one-third of such committee from persons selected on account 
of their special fitness for the work : Provided that the total number of the pension committee shall not 
exceed one-half of the number of the hoard appointing. 

Amount of pension. a . — (L) A pensioners’ list shall, in every poor law union, be prepared by the pensions committee as 

herein-after provided, and every person whose name appears on any such list shall be called an aged pen- 
sioner. 

(2) An aged pensioner shall be entitled to an old age pension of not less than five shillings or more than 
seven shillings each week. 

(3) An aged pensioner who elects to live in the workhouse, or special cottage home, or other suitable 
place provided by the guardians, shall lie classified as such, and receive special consideration and treatment, 
to the satisfaction of the Local Government Board, in lien of an old-age pension. 

I’etision age. 3. Any person of the age of sixty-five years or upwards may make application to the pensions committee 

of the poor law union in which he or she resides, to have his or her name placed on the pensioners' list, 
and snch application shall be examined and decided by the pensions committee at such meetings, aud subject 
to such conditions and qualifications and right of appeal as are herein-after prescribed. 

Mode of application. 4. The pensions committee of every poor law union shall cause to be prepared at least once in every 
three months for each parish in such poor law union an applicants” list, in which shall be shown the name, 
age, and place of residence of every person of the age of sixty-five years or upwards who, being resident 
in such parish, has applied for an old-age pension. The applicants’ list shall be divided into two parts 

(1) The first part shall contain the names of such applicants as have not been in receipt of poor law 

relief at any time during the twelve months immediately preceding the fifteenth day of July 
next previous : 

(2) The second part shall contain the names of such applicants as have been in receipt of such relief, 

distinguishing the name of any man who might otherwise be qualified to be registered as a 
parliamentary voter. 

Regulations as to 5. The pensious committee shall cause each applicants’ list, within four weeks after the completion of 
procedure. such list, to be submitted to them for examination and revision at a special meeting. Six days notice m 

writing of the purpose and date of each special meeting shall, together with a copy of the applicants’ list, 
be sent to each member of the pensions committee by the clerk. 

Examination and 6. — (1) The pensions committee at each special meeting shall examine aud revise the applicants' list. 

reviKiou of nppli- 

cants' lists ami (2) In every case where the pensions committee are not satisfied that a person whose name appears 

qualifications of in the applicants’ list : — 

pensioners. 

(а) Is a British subject: 

(б) Is of the age of sixty-five years or upwards : 
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(c) Has not within the last twenty years been convicted of an offence and sentenced to penal servitude 

or imprisonment without the option of a fine : 

(d) Has not received poor law relief, other than medical relief, unless under circumstances of a wholly 

exceptional character, during twenty years prior to the application for a pension : 

(e) Is resident within the district of the pension authority : 

(f) Has not an income from any source of more than — 

(1) In the case of a single person ten shillings a week ; 

(2) In the case of a married couple, fifteen shillings a week together : 

(p) Has endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry or by the exercise of reasonable pro- 
vidence, to make provision for himself and those immediately dependent on him 

they shall strike out from the applicants’ list the name of such person. 

(3) The clerk to the pensions committee shall give notice in writing to any person whose name shall be 
struck out as aforesaid, and every such person shall be entitled to attend and be heard respecting his case, 
at the next special meeting of the pensions committee, and shall be so informed in the said notice. The 
decision of the pensions committee at such meeting shall be final. 

7— (1) The applicants’ list, to be first prepared after the commencement of this Act, shall, after the Pensioners list, 
completion of its examination and revision by the pensions committee, be signed by the presiding chairman 
and countersigned by the clerk to the pensions committee, and shall then become the pensioners’ list. 

(2) Each applicants’ list subsequently prepared shall, after the completion of its examination and revision 
by the pensions committee, be signed by the presiding chairman and countersigned by the clerk to the 
pensions committee, and shall then, together with any existing pensioners’ list, become the pensioners’ list. 

(3) The pensioners’ list shall, not later than the twenty-sixth day of July, be. sent by the clerk to the 
guardians to the overseers of the poor of the parish to which the list refers. 

(4) Subject to the provisions of this Act and of any Order in Council under the Registration of Electors 
Acts and this Act, the overseers shall, as regards the publication of and subsequent dealing with the pen- 
sioners’ list, proceed as nearly as may be, as in the case of the list of Parliamentary occupation electors. 

(5) The overseers, when attending the court to be holden by the revising barrister for the revision of the 
lists of electors for their parish, shall produce and deliver the pensioners’ lists to the revising barrister. 

8. Where on any representation it appears to the Local Government Board that the combination of Combination of 
two or more unions for the purposes of this Act would tend to diminish expense, or would otherwise be of unions. 

public or local advantage, the Board may make an order for combining such uuions for the purposes of this 
Act and for constituting for the execution of such purposes a joint committee of the guardians of each of 
the combined unions, and the powers conferred by this Act shall be vested in such joint committee. 

Before making an order in pursuance of this section the Board shall satisfy themselves that the 
financial position, resources, and other circumstances of every union to he included in a combination 
are such as to render the combination of advantage for the equalisation of the burden of the charge in 
respect of old-age pensions, and any order to be made in pursuance of this section may include all such 
provisions as in the opinion of the Board are necessary or desirable for such equalisation. 

9. A person whose name is on the pensioners’ list shall not be deprived of any right to be registered Removal of elec- 
aa a parliamentary or county voter by reason only of the fact that he or she has been in receipt of poor toral disabilities, 
law relief ; but such person shall not be entitled to vote at any election for the poor law guardians or 

for a district councillor in a rural district. 

10. It shall be lawful for His Majesty the King, by Ol der in Council, from time to time to alter the in- Alteration of 
structions, precepts, orders, and forms under the Registration of Electors Acts, and to vary or modify instructions, &c. 
the provisions of those Acts in such manner as appears to His Majesty necessary for carrying this Act 

into effect. 

11. Every pension to which an aged pensioner becomes entitled under this Act shall be payable at a Payment of pension, 
money order office out of moneys to be provided by the board of guardians of the poor law union hi which 

he or she resides, in accordance with rales to be approved by the Local Government Board and the Post- 
master General. 

12. The Treasury, on the certificate of the Local Government Board, shall pay to the guardians of every Treasury oontriba- 
poor laiv union out of moneys to be voted by Parliament, a sum at the rate of six pounds per annum for tions. 

every aged pensioner within such poor laiv union. 

13. An old age pension under this Act shall be inalienable, whether by way of assignment, charge, execu- Pension to be in- 
hon, bankruptcy, or otherwise, and any agreement to assign, charge, anticipate, or otherwise deal with a alienable, 
pension shall be null and void. 

14. Any person who, by means of any wilfully false statement or representation, obtains or attempts Offences, 
to obtain an old-age pension under this Act, .or the payment of any instalment of such a pension, shall be 

liable, on conviction by a court of summary jurisdiction, to imprisonment with or without bal’d labour 
for a term not exceeding six months. 

15. The pensions committee shall, at least once in each year, at a special meeting, revise the pensioners Extinction of pen- 
list, and remove therefrom the names of such persons as may have died or become disqualified for a pension sion. 

under section five of this Act. 

16. This Act shall not extend to Scotland. Extent of Act. 

17. This Act may be cited as the Aged Pensioners Act. 1903. Short title. 


0-15 R 
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(2.) COPY OF THE OLD-AGE PENSIONS BILL, 1903. 


A.D. 1903. A BILL TO PROVIDE PENSIONS FOR PERSONS OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE. 

BE it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : — 

Ocueral right to . l. On and after the appointed day every person of the age of sixty-five years or upwards shall, subject 
pension. to (he provisions of this Act, be entitled to a pension of thirteen pounds a year, to be paid to him in 

instalments of five shillings each week, as hereinafter provided, during hi3 life. 

Disqualifications 2. No such person shall be entitled to a pension under this Act unless — 
for pension. 

(i) He is a British subject ; 

(ii) He is residing in the United Kingdom on the dates when he claims and when he establishes his 

claim to a pension, and has been residing therein continuously for not le*s than twenty years 
immediately preceding the date when he makes his claim ; 

(iii) He has not, within five years of claiming a pension, been guilty of such misconduct as would, 

if committed after the claim is established, cause the pension to be forfeited : 

Provided that continuous residence in the United Kingdom shall not be deemed to have been inter- 
rupted by occasional absence therefrom, unless the total period of such absence exceeds three years, and 
unless such absence shall have occurred during the five years immediately preceding the date at which 
the claim is made ; nor in the case of a seaman or other person serving on board a vessel trading to and 
from the United Kingdom, if he proves that during such absence his family or place of residence was in 
the United Kingdom. 

Claims and pro- 3. — (l) A person claiming a pension shall make his claim (in this Act called a pension claim) in person 

cediu-e on claims. to the Registrar of births, marriages, and deaths of the djstrct in which the person claiming resides, and 
in the form, and with the particulars prescribed, and shall personally deliver such claim to file Registrar. 
If the Registrar requires, the person claiming shall make a statutory declaration that the pension claim 
is true in every material particular, and shall deliver such declaration to the Registrar. 

(2) Any statntory declaration for the purposes of this section shall not be liable to stamp duty. 

Pension claim 4. The Registrar shall record the claim in the prescribed manner in a book to be called the District 

register. Old-Age Pension Claim Register, which shall be open to inspection on payment of a fee of one shilling. 

Registrar may call 5. If the Registrar so require — 
for evidence. 

(1) The board of guardians of the union, or of any union within which, the person claiming a pension 

has resided, shall furnish the Registrar, so far as possible, with such evidence as may determine 
the poor law settlement of the person claiming, and any expense thus incurred shall be payable 
out of the poor rate. 

(2) The clerk of any parish diall supply certified copies of any entry in a parish register which may 

be necessary to establish the identity or age of the person claiming a pension. 

Registrar may put 6. The Registrar may put to the person claiming a pension any question necessary to test the validity 
questions. of the claim, or the truth of any .statement material thereto made by the claimant, and shall record the 

answers given. 

Inquiry into chum. 7. — (l) The Registrar, after receiving and considering the pension claim and declaration, if any, and 
any other evidence, and after personally questioning the claimant, if he sees fit, shall send the whole of 
the documents, with his report thereupon, to the Superintendent Registrar, who shall decide whether the 
claim is established or not. 

(2) The Superintendent Registrar shall fix a day for inquiry into the claim, not earlier than one week 
nor later than four weeks from the receipt of the claim and other documents from the Registrar, and shall 
give the prescribed notice ot the day so nxea to tne c.aimant, wnom ne may require to attend personally, 
to the clerk of the county council, and to the Treasury. 

(3) The county council may, if they see fit, be represented at the inquiry. 

(4) Where the Superintendent Registrar is satisfied that the documentary evidence in support of the 
claim is sufficient to establish it, or that by reason of physical disability, or other sufficient cause, the 
attendance of the claimant should be dispensed with, the Superintendent Registrar may notify the claimant 
that ho need not personally attend the inquiry, but shall obtain from the claimant any further informa- 
tion, material to the claim in the opinion of the Superintendent Registrar, in such manner as be thinks fit. 

(5) On the. day so fixed, or the first convenient day thereafter, the Superintendent Registrar shall decide 
whether the claim is established, but if he is of opinion that further evidence is requisite to establish or 
to reject the claim, he may adjourn the inquiry for any period not exceeding one month. 

(6) The claimant, or the county council, or the Treasury may appeal to the County Court Judge of the 
district, whose decision shall be final. 

Notice of decision 8. The Superintendent Registrar shall within three days of deciding on the claim send his decision m 
of claim. the form prescribed to the claimant, to the clerk of the council, and to the Treasury. 

Proceedings after 9- — (1) If the Superintendent Registrar admits the claim, and no appeal is lodged by the county council 

decision of claim. or the Treasury against such decision within one month of the date thereof, or, if any appeal is decidea 

by the County Court Judge in favour of the claimant, then the Superintendent Registrar shall forthwim 
send the final decision to the Registrar. 

(-2) The Registrar on receiving the decision shall forthwith enter the name of the claimant in the form 
and with the particulars prescribed in a register, to he called the District Old-Age Pensions Register, ana 
ehall issue to the claimant (thereafter called the pensioner) a pension certificate book containing a cer 
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copy of the entry of his name in such register and of the number of such entry, and spaces for recording 
the successive weekly payments of the pension and other matters as, may be prescribed. 


(3) All entries of pension certificates in the Old-Age Pensions Register shall be numbered consecutively. 

10. On application in the prescribed form, and subject to the prescribed conditions : — 


Transfer of pension 

(i) Any puiajon certificate may be transferred from the reuister of a district from which the pen- SddmlSt™' 

oinnpr mnvmtr tic trip rpcnarpr r>f omr rliofcript n-UInV. h. i.:. " 


sioner is moving to the register of any district to which he is changing his residence • 

(ii) The Registrar shall issue to the pensioner a new pension certificate book when the spaces for th<> 
recording of payments in the first or any subsequent book arc filled, and may issue a duplicate 
pension certificate book, where satisfactory proof is given that the Ices of the original is not 
due to the fraud ot wilful default of the pensioner, or of any person authorised, as herein -after 
provided, to receive payments of pension instalments on his behalf. 


11.-^ — (l) The pension shall be payable at a money order office to be named in the pension certificate Payment of pension, 
book in instalments of five shillings each week on one of two specified days in each week, and upon the 
personal application of the pensioner, who shall produce the pension certificate book on the occasion of 
each payment. The postmaster shall stamp the date of each payment in the book as may be prescribed 


(2) The stamp of the money order office shall be deemed to be sufficient evidence that any payment 
has been made and duly received by the pensioner or any persen appointed on that behalf under the pro- 
visions of section twelve of this Act. 


12.— (1) If the Registrar is satisfied by the personal statement of the pensioner, supported, if required. Payment of pension 
by a certificate from the medical officer, or by other sufficient evidence, that the personal attendance of to other persons, 
the pensioner is impossible, or likely to involve serious risk to his health, he may authorise any one person, 
being the wife or husband, or son or daughter, or other suitable person of full age, and named for this pur- 
pose by the pensioner, to apply personally on the pensioner's behalf for the payment of the pension. In 
any such case, the Registrar shall enter the name of such person either for a specified period or permanently 
in the pension certificate book in a prescribed form, and, thereupon, the pension instalments will be payable 
on the personal application of such person, who shall produce on each occasion the pension certificate- 
book. 


(2) If the Registrar Is satisfied by sufficient evidence that, in any case, the pensioner, or any one ap- 
pointed to receive the pension on his behalf, has been prevented from personally applying for the payment 
of any weekly instalment of the pension solely by illness or by other sufficient cause, he may issue a warrant 
for the payment of such instalment on the next following day for payment of the pensionj but he may not 
issue two such warrants in respect of the same pensioner in the same year. 


13. A pension under this Act shall be inalienable whether by way of assignment, charge, execution, p ens i on to ^ in _ 
bankruptcy or otherwise, and any agreement to assign, charge, anticipate or otherwise deal with a pension alienable, 
shall be null and void. 


14. A pension shall not be payable to a pensioner during such period as he may be maintained in any Suspension of pen- 
asylum, hospital, infirmary, inebriate reformatory, prison, or workhouse at the public expense, but in case sion during main- 
of a pensioner in any such institution other than a prison, the whole or a portion of the pension, as the. tenance at public 
Local Government Board may direct, shall be paid to the local authority or other governing body of such cost - 
institution, as the case may be, for and towards the maintenance of such pensioner. 


15. Any pensioner guilty of the following misconduct shall forfeit his pension : — Forfeiture of pen- 

Crime (other than a political offence) for which he has been sentenced to penal servitude, or auy term sl0ns ' 
of imprisonment exceeding twelve months with hard labour. 


16. Any person who by means of any wilfully false statement or representation obtains or attempts p 6|)altiefl 
to obtain a pension certificate, or by any means obtains or attempts to obtain payment of any forfeited 
instalment of a pension, or by means of personation or other fraudulent representation obtains or attempts 
to obtain payment of any instalment of a pension, or by any wilfully false statement or representation 
aids or abets any person in attempting to obtain a pension certificate or payment of an instalment of a 
pension to which he iS not entitled shall, on conviction by a court of suramarv jurisdiction, be liable to 
imprisonment with or without Lara taDour lor a term not exceeding sis months. 


17. In the case of any conviction under section sixteen of this Act, the court shall have power, by order, q 
to cancel any pension certificate which is proved to have been fraudulently obtained. 


18. If a pensioner is convicted of drunkenness or of any offence punishable by imprisonment of not less 
tlian one month with hard labour, then, in addition to any other penalty or punishment imposed, the court 
may, by order, direct that the pension instalments due to such pensioner shall not be paid to him for any 
period not exceeding two months, or may direct that the instalment for such period shall be paid to or 
applied on behalf of any dependants of the pensioner. 


Suspension of pay- 
ment of pension by 
court. 


19. The Registrar shall, every three months, revise the District Old-Age Pensions Register, and shall I 
at such times and in such form as may be requested by the Treasury make returns to the Treasury of the a 
number of pensioner's upon the register, with such particulars as to the names, ages, places of residence 
of such pensioners, the registered numbers of pension certificate bocks issued to them, and other matters 
relating thereto, as may from time to time he prescribed. 


20. The pensions provided under this Act shall be paid as regards two-thirds of the total amount thereof 
in any year out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and as regards one-third thereof out of 
the Exchequer Contribution Account of each county, which account shall b© from time to time supple- 
mented as may be necessary from the Local Taxation Fond. 


Funds from which 
pensions are to lie 
paid. 


21. — (l) The Local Government Board shall, within three months from the passing of this Act, make 
such rules as in their opinion are necessary for the proper carrying out of this Act by the registrars, superin- 
tendent registrars, postmasters, and other officials concerned, and shall prescribe the forms and terms of 
claims, declarations, "pension certificates, pension books, district registers, and all other matters necessary 
for the identification of pensioners, and the regular payment of pensions, and shall fix the scales of fees for 
all officials concerned. 


Rules and forms to 
he laid down by the 
Local Government 
Board. 


(2) The Local Government Board shall prescribe the form of accounts to be kept for the purposes of this 
Act, and shall make rules as to the audit of such accounts. 

0.15. r 2 
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Medical officer*. 22. Unless the Local Government Board appoint some other qualified practioner for the purpose the 
medical officer of the district shall issue any certificates which may be called for under this Act, and the 
fee charged for such certificate shall be such as would be charged if such certificate were issued under the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, li!97. 

. Provision and regu- 23. The Local Government Board shall, with the assistance of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General 
lation of funds for determine all matters necessary for the provision of moneys requisite for the commencement and the regular 
payments. carrying out of the payments of pensions on and after the appointed day. 

Appointed day. 24. The Local Government Board shall, with the assistance of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General 
fix a day on and after which claims for pensions under this Act may be made, and the provisions of this \ c t 
for payment of jiensions come into operation, which day shall be called the appointed day : Provided 
that such day shall not be later than twelve months from the commencement of this Act. 


Commencement of 
Act. 

Short title. 


25. This Act shall commence on the first day of January one thousand nine hundred and four 

26. This Act may lie cited as the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1903. 


(3.) COPY OF THE AGED PENSIONERS (No. 2) BILL, 1903. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The object of the Bill is to provide pensions for the aged deserving poor. The main outlines of the 
Bill follow the recommendations of the Chaplin Committee’s Report. 

The chief modifications are 


(1) The pensions authority is constituted of representatives of the local authority, the board of guar- 

dians, and the local friendly societies in equal proportions respectively. 

(2) The total state contribution is limited to the sum of £2,000,000 annually, to be apportioned by 

the Local Government Board, a like nmount being obtainable from the local rates. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE PENSIONS FOR THE AGED DESERVING POOR. 

BE it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : — 


Pension authority. . Every county council and every county borough council shall forthwith after the commencement 
of this Act, and not later than one month before the close of every financial year - , cause arrangements 
to be made for the election of a pensions committee, or pensions committees, within the area of their 
administration . 


Area of pension 
committee. 


Numbers of com- 
mittee. 

Chairman of com- 
mittee. 


2. In every county borough there shall be one pensions committee only, hut in a county there shall 
be a pensions committee for the administrative area of every urban district and moral district council in 
the county. 

3. The pensions committee shall consist of a chairman and such number of members as may be deter- 
mined, who shall be elected annually, and a clerk, who shall be appointed by the committee. 

4. The chairman of the pensions committee shall be appointed from outside the members of the com- 
mittee, in a county borough area by the council of the county borough, and in an urban and rural district 
area by the council of the county. 


Number of memnens 5 - num ber of members of the committee shall be determined in a county borough area by the council 
of committee. °f the county borough, and in an urban or rural district area by the council of the county, but shall in 
all cases consist of three or a multiple of three. 


Taking of office of ®* The number of members shall be fixed at least one month previous to the assembling of each year s 
committee new committee, and such new committee shall take office on the first day of the Local Government Board 

year. 


Committee, how 7 - The members of the pensions committee shall consist of persons nominated, as to one-third by the 
constituted. council of the local county borough, urban or rural district area, as to one-third by the local board of 

guardians, and as to one-third by the local members of registered friendly societies. 

Meaning of "local” (I) If* thin section the expression “ local ” as applied to county borough, urban or district council 
council. shall mean the council within the area of whose administration the pensions committee acts : 


Meaning of local (2) this section the expression “ local board of guardians ” means that board of guardians having 

liow-d of guardians. the greatest rateable value within the area of administration of a local council : 


Meaning of local 
members of regis- 
tered friendly 
societies. 


(3) In this section the expression “ local members of registered friendly societies ” means the members 
of all registered friendly societies payiug sick and funeral allowances and keeping an entirely 
separate sick and funeral fund, such members beiii" resident within the area of administra- 
tion of the local council. 


Overlapping boards 
of guardians. 


S. Notwithstanding anything in section seven subsection (2) of this Act, where two or more boards 
of guardians exercise jurisdiction within the area of a local council, in a county the county council, and 
in a county borough the county borough council shall determine if one board of guardians only w en ‘ 
titled to nominate members of the pensions committee, or if more than one board is so entitled ; and if more 
than one in what proportions such boards shall nominate. 
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9. The Registrar of Friendly Societies shall within six months of the passing of this Act prepare a Scheme for friendly 
scheme by means of which the local members of friendly societies shall be able to select among them- societies nomina- 
sclves their allotted number of members of the pensions committee, and in preparing such scheme the tions. 

Registrar shall take into consideration any suggestions which may be put before him by the responsible 
officials of any registered friendly society. 

10. All the administrative expenses of the pensions committee, including the salary of the clerk, which Expenses of eom- 
shall be fixed by the local council, shall he paid by the local council, and the offices of the pensions com- niittee. 

mittee shall be at the offices of the local council. 

11. A pensioners' list shall be prepared by the pensions committee as herein-afler provided, and every Pensioners’ list, 
person whose name appears on any such list shall be called an aged pensioner. 

12. An aged pensioner shall bo entitled, if the funds allowed under this Act are sufficient, to an old- Amount of pension, 
age pension of not less than five nor more than seven shillings per week. 

13. Any person of the age of sixty-five years or upwards may make application to the pensions com- Age of pensioners, 
mittee of the area in which he or she resides, to have his or her name placed on the pensioners' list, and 

such application shall be examined and decided by the pensions committee at such meetings, and subject 
to such conditions and qualifications as are prescribed by this Act. 

14. Every application for a place on the pensioners’ list must he made in writing to the clerk of the Application for pen- 
pensions committee, either by the applicant or by some person authorised by him or her, and such applica- be made, in 
lion shall be countersigned by two ratepayers residing within the area of the pensions committee. writing. 

15. The names of all applicants shall lie reviewed by the pensions committee at a special meeting to be Qualifications of 
held not less than two months nor moro than three months previous to the expiration of their year of pensioner, 
office, and all such persons who cannot satisfy the committee that they conform to the following require- 
ments, shall have their names removed from the list — 

(a) That they are British subjects of European descent : 

(b) That their age is sixty-five years or upwards : 

(e) That they have not within the last twenty years been convicted of an offence and sentenced to 
penal servitude, or imprisonment without the option of a fine : 

(d) That they have not received poor law relief, other than medical relief, unless under circumstances 
•of a wholly exceptional character, during twenty years prior to the application for a pension : 

(e) That they are resident within the area of the pensions committee : 

(/) That they have not an income from any source of more than ten shillings per week, or that they are 
not possessed of any property which, if converted into cash and laid out in an annuity, would 
produce a greater sum than thirty pounds per annum : 

(g) That they have not disposed of any appreciable amount of their property otherwise than for 
valuable consideration during the five years previous to their application to be placed on the 
list of pensioners : 

(A) That they have endeavoured to the best of their ability, by their industry or by the exercise of 
reaaouable providence, to make provision for themselves and for those immediately dependent 
on them. 

16. The Treasury shall pay to the Local Government Board, for the purposes of this Act, the sum of Treasury grant of 
two million pounds sterling per annum, and the Local Government Board shall distribute such portions two millions. 

of tliis sum among the various pensions committees as the Local Government Board shall deem equitable 
after taking area and population into consideration. 

17. A local council may grant to a pensions committee, out of the rates, any sum not exceeding the LocaL grant not to 

• amount allotted to such committee out of the Treasury grant. contention 9 * 117 

18. On ascertaining the amount of money at their disposal the pensions committee shall proceed to Granting of pen- 
grant pensions to sumi applicants as may be selected from the list ; and of such amounts as the funds sions. 
provided allow ; but ail pensions, though renewable, are to be granted for one year only. 

19. An old-age pension under this Act shall be inalienable, whether by way of assignment, charge p A „<; ft na inalien- 
execution, bankruptcy, or otherwise, and any agreement to assign, charge, anticipate, or otherwise deal able, 
with a pension shall be null and void. 

•20. A person who is in receipt of an old age pension shall not be deprived of the right to he registered Pensioners may vot 
as h parliamentary elector, but such person shall not be entitled to vote at any election for the poor law in parliamentary, 
guardians, or for a councillor in a county borough, urban or rural district. elections 1 * locaJ ’ 

21 . Every old-age pension to which a person becomes entitled under this Act shall be payable at a Pension payable at 

money order office out of moneys to be provided by the pensions committee of the district in which the money order office, 
pensioner resides, in accordance with rules to be approved by the Local Government Board and the Post- 
master-General. 

22. This Act shall extend only to the kingdom of England and Wales. Extent of Act. 

23. This Act may be cited as the Aged Pensioners Act, 1903, and shall come into force on the first day Short title and tim 

of the Local Government Board year falling in the year one thousand nine hundred and four. of coming into 

oueration. 
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A.PPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


(4.) COPY OF THE COTTAGE HOMES BILL, 1903. 


A BILL TO AUTHORISE THE PROVISION OF COTTAGE HOMES FOR THE AGED 
DESERVING POOR. 


Sliort tide. 

Power to provide 
cottage homes. 


Application for 
admission to cotta 
homes. 


BE it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords- 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the 3ame, as follows : — 

1. This Act may be cited as the Cottage Homes Act, 1903. 

2. A board of guardians may, with the consent of the county council, from and after the appointed' 
day provide and maintain a cottage or cottages or a suitable house or houses (in this Act referred teas a 
cottage home) for the use of the necessitous deserving aged poor who have arrived at the age of sixtv- 
five years, under such regulations as shall be approved by the county council. 

3. Any person wishing to reside in a cottage home shall apply to the guardian or overseer of the parish 
•and the board shall consider the application as soon as possible, and shall, if they are of opinion that the 
applicant is at least sixty-five years of age and necessitous, and has lived an industrious and deserving 
life, and that there is room in the home, order such applicant to be admitted to the home. 


p ower8 0 f county 4. No such home shall be opened as such until the county council shall have inspected such home and 
council as to inapeu- signified their approval of the same in such way as they may direct, and all such homes shall be under 
tion and approval, the inspection of the county council, who may at any time after three months’ notice withdraw their 
approval of such home or homes, or order such alterations in structure or management as they may think 
fit, and may enforce the same by withholding the whole or a portion of the county contribution. 


Powers of county 5. The county council may direct, whenever in their opinion the number of deserving applicants for a 
council as to dassiti- admission is sufficient, that separate homes shall be provided for the aged men and aged women, or such. 
ca,fclon ‘ further classification as they may think fit. 


Treatment of 6. The inmates of a home shall, so far as possible, be treated with regard to food and other comforts, 

inmates. with suitable consideration, hut if any inmate proves by had conduct undeserving or unfit for h home,, 

such person may be discharged by order of the hoard of guardians. 


Inmate* not subject 7. No person admitted to a home shall be considered a pauper or be subject to any such disabilities 

to paupers' ilisafiili- a <j persons in receipt of parochial relief. 

ties. 

Contribution by 8. The county council shall pay to the board of guardians in charge of a home within their county 
county councils to three-fourths of the cost of maintaining such home out of the general county rate, the county council 
expenses. being hereby empowered to satisfy themselves in such way a3 they may deem necessary as to the proper 

expenditure of the money ; and the county council shall supply the boards in charge of the homes within 
their county with sufficient funds to provide, furnish, and fit up the homes subject to their approval, 
and a county council may for such purposes borrow in manner provided by the Local Government Act, 
1888, such sums as may be required. 


Case of county 
boroughs. 


Power to utilise 
almshouses. 


Treasury grants. 


Appointed day. 


9. The council of a county borough shall for the purposes of this Act be in the same position as the 
council of a county, except that all the expenditure shall be defrayed out of the borough fluid or rate, 
or in the case of capital expenditure out of moneys borrowed on the security thereof : and the council of 
a county borough may for the purposes of such expenditure borrow, in manner provided by section one 
hundred and six of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, such sums as may be required. 

10. In any borough, urban district, or parish where there is an almshouse for the reception of the poor, 

the council of such borough, district, or parish, and the trustees or other governing body of the alms- 
house may enter into and carry into effect agreements and arrangements for the adaptation and use of 
any part of such almshouse as a cottage home, subject to and in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act, and for the contribution by the council of such annual sum as may be agreed towards the expenses 
of carrying this section into effect. * 

11. The Treasury shall pay to the council of every county and county borough out of moneys voted 
by Parliament a sum equal to five pounds per annum for every aged person to whose maintenance such 
council has contributed. 

12. This Act shall come into force from and after the thirty-first clay of March one thousand nine' 
hundred and four, which date is in this Act referred to as the appointed day. 
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APPENDIX. No. 10. 


PAPER handed in by the Chairman. 


•COPY of Replies and Returns received (through the Local Government Board, the Secretary for Scotland’s 
Office, and the Local Government Board, Ireland) from certain typical Boards of Guardians in England and 
Walts and in Ireland, and certain similar Poor Law Authorities in Scotland, who were asked to ascertain how 
many Inmates of their respective Workhouses (over 65 years of age) would be fit and able to live outside with 
Relatives or Friends, if they had Pensions of from 5s. to 7s. a week. 


I.— ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement showing, according to Returns furnished to the Local Government Board, what number of Aged 
Paupers over 65 years of age in certain Workhouses (excluding those who, in the opinion of the Workhouse 
Medical Officers, could not satisfactorily take care of themselves owing to mental or physical infirmity) would 
be able to live outside the Workhouse with Relatives having suitable accommodation for them, if each had a 
Pension of from 5S to 7s. per week, and how many of these would wish to do so. 

DIVISION I. 


Unions where the necessary inquiries were made of the Relatives of the Inmates referred to in Columns 3 to 6 
of the Statement. 




| 

Number oomplying with above Conditions. 

Union or Parish. 

Total Number of Inmates 
over 05. 

Single, Widowed, or 
with a Husband 
or Wife not in the 
Workhouse. 

Married Couples. 

Total of 
Columns 3, 


Male. 

Female. { 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4, 6, and 6. 


L 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Bolton Union 

202 

j 

186 

64 

27 

1 

* I 

83* 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms . 
mentioned. 

1 

54 

27 

1 

* i 

83* 

Bradford Union (Yorks.) 

155 

135 

6 

15 

- 

- 

21 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
mentioned. 

6 

15 



21 

Cardiff Union 

201 

100 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
mentioned. 

" 




5 

Cirencester Union 

50 

21 

6 

s 


- 

8 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
mentioned. 

6 




6 

CocklieM Union - 

65 

27 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 


Number who 
live outside 
mentioned. 

would wish to 
i o)i the terms 



1 

1 

2 

I'ftmlmm Union - 

93 

55 

1 

-r 


- 

i 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
mentioned. 

1 


t 


1 1 


• WUere inmates dated they canid rreidc with relative, btymd lire limits of the Onion tli a nreomnee of met iraoote. 
‘oat relatives would be willing to receive them was taken. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


ENGLAND AND WALES— noutimeiL 
DIVISION I — continued. 


Unions where the necessary inquiries were nude of the Relatives of the Inmates referred to, Sac.—continu*d. 





Number complying with above Conditions. 

Union or Paiusu. 

Total Number of Inmates 
over 65. 

Single, Widowed, or 
With a Husband 
or Wife nob in the 
Workhouse. 

Married Couples. 

Total of 
Columns 3„ 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. ^ 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4, 5, and G. 


1. 

2, 

». 

4. 

5- 

6. 


Gateshead Union - 

199 

132 

3 

; 

_ 

_ 

6 


Number wlio 
live outside 
mentioned. 

would wish to 
on the terms 

3 

3 

— 


6 

Haslingden Union 

55 

47 

j 

1 

- 

- 

1 

• 

Number who i 
live outside 
mentioned. 

would wish to 
on the terms 

[ 

1 

1 


1 

Manchester Township 

421 

321 

8 

„ 

- 

- 

19 


Number who would wish to 
| live outside on the terms 
1 mentioned. 

: l 

" 

u 

“ 


18 

Milton Union 

59 

34 

G | 

2 

- 

- 

i 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
, mentioned. 

5 

2 



7 

Wakefield Union 

■ 

57 

26 

1 

2 

— 

- 

3 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
1 mentioned. 

1 

1 2 

— 

" 

3 

West Bromwich Union 

195 

130 

— 

! _ 

. — ' 

- 

Nil. 


Number who would wish to 
1 lire outside on the terms 
j mentioned. 





NIL 


DIVISION II 


Unions where inquiries were made of the Inmates referred to in Columns 3 to 6 of the Statement, but not 
of then: (Relatives. 




1 

Number complying with above Conditions. 

Union or Parish. 

Total Number of Inmates 
over 65. 

Single, Widowed, or 
with a Husband 
or Wife not in the 
Workhouse. 

Married Couples. 

Total of 
Columns 3, 
4, 5, and 6- 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 


1. 

2. 1 

3. 

4. 1 

5. 6. 

- 

Burton-on-Trent Union 

89 

42 

10 

2 

i ! _ 

i _ 

12 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
mentioned. 

9 

2 


11 

Chester Union 

59 

47 

4 

3 

2 2 

11 


Number who would wish to 
live outside on the terms 
mentioned. 

4 

3 

1 

I 
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ENGLAND AND WAXES — continued. 






Division II .—amtinnn 

i. 




Unions where Inquiries were made of tlio Inmates referred to, &c. — continued. 





Number complying with above conditions. 

Union or Parish. 

Total Nnmbsr of Inmates 
over 65. 

Single, Widowed, or 
with a Husband 
or Wife not in the 
Workhouse. 

I 

Married Couples. | 

Total of 
Columns 3, 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Females. | 

4, 5, and 6. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 1 

0. 


Nexvcastle-on-Tyne Union - 

216 

201 

11 

21 

_ j 

_ 

32 


Number who % 
live outside 
mentioned. 

vould wish to 
on the terms ( 

11 i 

21 ! 


" 

32 

Newport (Monmouth) Union 

107 

48 

57 ] 

26 j 

3 i 

3 

89 


Number who ’ 
live outside 
mentioned. 

.vould wish to | 
on the terms , 

30 

4 

2 1 


38 

Portsmouth Parish 

249 

275 

46 

34 ! 

2 

2 

84 


Numlier who ’ 
live outside 
mentioned. 

vould wish to 
on the terms 

43 

29 


2 

76 

Sheffield Union - 

381 

221 

217 

46 

1 H ' 

includes i 
of whom 
• only ov« 
old. 

11 

dui couples 
one person 
ir 65 yean 

285 


! Number who 
live outside 
mentioned. 

would wish to 
on the terms 

j 100 


8 8 
I includes three couples 
‘ of whom oue person 
i only oxer 05 years 
old. 

145 

St Thomas Union 

44 

36 

! » 

3 

| - 

- 

16 


Number who 
live outside 
mentioned. 

would wish to 
> on the terms 

! 13 

1 3 

1 


10 

Wells Union 

39 

19 

38 

18 

! i 

1 

58 


Number who 
live outside 
mentioned. 

would wish to 
! on the terras 

12 


i - 


12 

West Derby Union 

518 

595 

! 79 

48 

u 

6 

139 


i Number who would wish to 
| live outside on the terms 
i mentioned. 

79 

48 

0 

6 

! 139 


0.15 b 
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APPENDIX TO. REPORT FROM THE 


V* 


[[.—SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN. 

Aberdeen Parish Council, Chambers, 20, Union Terrace, Aberdeen, 

6th October, 1903. 

Sir, 

With reference to former correspondence, I am now to say that at a meeting of tho Poorhouses Committee held 
here last night the sub-committee entrusted with the inquiry regarding the above reported as follows 

“ There are 07 males and 105 females = 202 inmates in the poorhouses. of 65 years of age and over, and after 
careful consideration of each case, it was found that there were four males and five females who might be 
tried to live with relatives if the Aged Pensioners Bill were passed, but the sub-committee were by no 
means sanguine that such an arrangement would be either satisfactory or permanent in any of the cases.” 

The report was approved of, and I was instructed to intimate to you accordingly. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Secretary, Local Government Board, C. B. Williams, Inspector. 

Edinburgh. 


DUNDEE. 

EXCERPT from Minute of Meeting of the Sub-Committee of the Poorhouse Committee of tho Dundee Combination, 
of date 5th November, 1903; Mr. T. Bussell, Convener, presiding. 

In terms of remit to this Committee to investigate the number of aged inmates in the Poorhouses over 65 yean 
of age who were mentally and physically fit to live outside an institution, and who have relatives and friends with 
whom they could live if they had pensions from 5s. to 7s. a week, the Committee beg to report to the House Committee 
that the Register of poorhouse inmates was gone over, and after due investigation the Committee found that on 
12th [September last the inmates of the poorhouses over 65 years of age numbered 322 ; of these 98 were in the 
hospital under medical treatment ; 145 had no known friends or relatives, and 79 had relatives. 

The Committee further found that of the 79 who have known friends and relatives, 21 for various reasons were 
not suited for residence in private dwellings. 

The Committee therefore beg to report that the persons over 65 years of age fit for residence outside an institution 
if suitable provision is made for them numbered 58, and they recommend that the Clerk be instructed to report to 
the Local Government Board accordingly. 

Thomas Russell, Convener. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh Parish Council, Chambers, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, 

3rd October, 1903. 
Sir, 

With reference to yours of 8th August on the above subject, I now beg to state that the number of inmates in 
the poorhouses belonging to this Council, over 65 years of age, who are mentally and physically fit to live outside an 
institution, and who have relatives or friends with whom they could live if they had pensions of from 5a to 7a per 
week, are as follows : — 

Craiglockhart Poorhouse - 12 

Graigleith Poorhouse .....26 

This has been arrived at by a personal interview with the paupers themselves and inquiry into each of their case*. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. Falconar-Stewart, Esq., Andrew Ferries. 

Secretary, Local Government Board, 

Edinburgh. 


GOVAN. 


Sir, 


Govan Combination Parish Council, Chambers, 7, Carlton Place, Glasgow, . 

10th August, 1903. 


1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 5th inst., “ No. 37538 Poor Law,” enclosing copy of a letter from 
the Clerk to the Select Committee on the Aged Pensioners Bill, to the Secretary for Scotland. On the 6th instant the 
population of the Govan Poorhouse was 979. Of these 296 were over 65 years of age. Of the 296, 121 were men, 
and 175 women. Of these, 32 men and 46 women required hospital treatment, leaving 89 men and 129 women in the 
ordinary wards of the poorhouse. Of the 89 men, 40 were between 65 and 70 years, 25 between 70 and 75 yean, 
21 between 75 and 80 years, and 3 between 80 and 85 years of age. 

Of the 89 men, 60 were widowed, 13 had wives alive, and 16 were never married. Of the 60 who were widowed, 
34 had families and 26 had no families alive. Four of the married men had their wives also in the poorhouse, 2 living 
with them in the quarters specially provided for decent married couples. Of the 89 men. 7 were bedridden. 

Of the 129 women in the ordinary wards, 45 were aged between 65 and 70 years, 38 between 70 and 75 years, 
30 between 75 and 80 years, 12 between 80 and 85 years, and 4 between 85 and 90 years. 

Of the 129 women, 113 were widows, 5 were married and 11 never had been married. Of the 113 widows, 69 had 
families, and 44 had no families living. 

Two of the married women lived with their husbands in the married couples’ quarters. 

Of the 129 women, 10 were bedridden. 

The single men and women and the widowed with no families have really no friends with whom they could 
reside. Of the widowed with families, a number of the inmates are of intemperate habit 3 , and their families pay to 
get them kept in the poorhouse, while on the other hand it is tho families who are intemperate and their parents can®* 
reside with them. In quite a number of cases the old persons stated frankly that it was owing to an incompahbutty 
of temper as between sons-in-law or daughters-in-law. as the case might be, that kept them from residing with their 
families. In tho winter, a good number who are at present able to move about, are confined to bed. On the whole, 
there are very few who are decent and able and have friends willing to allow them to reside with them, even if “ey 
had a pension of 5s. or 7s. a week. 


The Seoretary, Local Government Board, 
Edinburgh. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Mitchell, Inspector. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


III.— IRELAND. 

WEXFORD. 

Union Offices, Wexford, 28th September, 1603. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform yon that there are at present abont 30 old men and women residing in the workhouse who are- 
mentally and physically fit to live outside with friends. 

The Oommittee have met and asked the Medical Officer’s opinion in reference to these 30, and he states they 
are oapable of being removed to places outside if Buoh could be obtained. 

The Oommittee have taken no further steps. I have,- etc.; 

Nica. Kbhos. 

The Secretary, Local Government Board, 

Custom House, Dublin. 

LURGAN. 

Extract from Quardians' Minutes of Proceedings, dated 15th October, 1903. 

Aged Pensions Bill. 

The accompanying copy of the Oommittee’ s report relative to the Aged Pensions Bill was read. 


LURGAN UNION. 
Males. 


No. 

Names. 

Age. 

Observations. 

1 

Wilson, William 

77 

A wife and son in England. 

2 

Wright, Samuel 

83 

Prefers to remain in the house. 

3 

Kennedy, William 

77 

No friends ; remain in the house. 

4 

Molloy, John ...... 

64 

Prefers to remain in the house. 

5 

Heazley, John 

78 

Two daughters ; prefers to live in the house. 

6 

M'Quade, John 

68 

Three sons and four daughters ; would go out. 

7 

Russell, Archibald - - . - 

81 

Two sons ; would go out. 

8 

Carbery, John 

77 

Prefers to remain in the house. 

9 

Barris, Isaac 

80 

No friends ; remain in the house. 

10 

Wells, John 

90 

Prefers to remain in the house. 

11 

Nicholson, Robert - ' - 

95 

No children ; remain in the house. , 

12 

Topping, Robert - - 

84 

Two sons in Belfast, but will remain in the house. | 

i 3 

Hutton, Joseph ..... 

70 

One daughter, but says he is better in the houBe. 

14 

M'Coy, John 

81 

Only a brother ; remain in the house. 

15 

Ferguson, William .... 

69 

Only a brother ; remain in the house. 

16 

M'Kerr, Hugh ..... 

70 

Three daughters in Belfast ; would go and live with them. 

17 

Hamilton, William .... 

81 

One son and one daughter ; live with them. 

18 

M'Manua, Andrew .... 

80 

Three Bisters ; would live with them. 

19 

Reid, William 

76 

No friends ; would remain in the house. 

20 

Gibson, John 

80 

No friends ; would remain in the house. 

21 

Lynes, David 

71 

Three sons and two daughters in Belfast ; go to them. 

22 

Hughes, John 

68 

Prefers to live in the house. 

23 

M'Cann, Charles 

75 

Refuses to leave the house. 

24 

M'Oorry, John 

70 

No children ; remain in the house. | 

26 

Cousins, John 

05 

One daughter ; would live with her. 

26 

Haipin, Thomas 

70 

No friends ; prefers to remain in the house. 

27 

Lavery, Charles 

70 

No friends ; prefers to remain in the house. 

28 

Rodgers, John 

76 

No friends ; prefers to remain in the house. 

— 



- 
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Females. 


Ho. 

Names. 




Age. 

Observations. 

1 

Dyers, Hanna 





80 

No family, but grandchildren in Belfast ; go and live 

2 

Walsh, Sarah 





70 

Would go and live with family. 

3 

Milsop, Alice 





65 

Son in Portadown ; would live with him. 

4 

Hall, Bessie 





70 

A daughter ; would live with her. 

5 

M'Conville, Jane - 





70 

Sons and daughters ; would live with them. 

6 

Gallery, Margaret - 





78 

A daughter ; would live with her. 

7 

Wetherell, Abigal - 





66 

A siBter j would live with her. 

8 

Landcross, Susan - 





68 

This woman is paralytic ; could not go out. 

9 

Farley, Mary 





80 

A son in Portadown ; would live with him. 

10 

M'Grath, Elizabeth 





66 

No children in this country ; has a sister, would live, with 
her. 

Prefers to remain in the house. 

11 

M‘Gann, Mary 





1 83 

12 

Larkin, Elizabeth - 





66 

Has friends she would go and live with. 

13 

Flanagan, Sarah - 





70 

A friend she would live with. 

14 

Matthews, Mary - 





75 

A son and a daughter ; would live with them. 

15 

Watson, Anna 





68 

A son and a daughter ; would live with them. 

16 

Sullivan, Ellen 





70 

A son ; would live with him. 

17 

M'Cabrey, Sarah - 





70 

Three sons and one daughter in Belfast ; would live with 
them. 

18 

Furphy, Margaret - 





70 

A son and a daughter ; would live with them. 

19 

M'Cavney, Alice - 





70 

A nephew : would keep her. 

•20 

Fulton, Anne 





80 

A daughter ; would live with her. 

21 

M'Guliough, Ellen - 





80 

A niece ; would live with her. 

.22 

Kinney, Susan 




- 

70 

No friends ; but if she got enough, would get someone to 
keep her. 


M'Tague, Mary 





76 

A daughter and a son ; would live with them. 

24 

Brown, Ann Jane - 





80 

A daughter and a son ; would live with them. 

25 

Gammon, Sarah - 





72 

One son, hut could not keep her ; better in house. 

26 

Gonnigal, Sarah 





71 

No friends ; bat if she got enough, would go out. 

27 

M'Kee, Teresa 





70 

A cousin ; would keep her. 

28 

Robinson, Eliza - 





65 

A daughter ; but better in the house. 

29 

Gibson, Eliza 





65 

A son ; would live with him. 

30 

Turtle, Hannah 



- 

- 

70 

No friends ; stop in the house. 

31 

Benson, Mary 



- 


70 

As well in the house. 


^ r ' Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Committee appointed to inquire and report on the inmates of the house that are 65 years ol age and upwards 
eligible to live outside the house, in case a small weekly pension was granted to enable them to do so, met on Tuesday 
inst., at 3 o’clock p.m. 

Present : — John Fleming, John C. O'Reilly, and William John Fleming. 

Your Committee interviewed each of the inmates of the house, and beg to hand in the accompanying liBts of 
asmes, with age, and the answers of each as given by them. 

Your Committee finds that there are 28 males and 31 females over the age of 66 years. Of the males, 5 are over 
g 5 over 70 years, 8 over 75 years, 8 over 80 years, 1 over 90 years, and 1 over 95 years. Of the females, 
ate °y er 66 years, 14 over 70 years, 3 over 75 years, and 6 over 80 years. 

Only 8 of the males expressed a desire to go and live with their friends, in case a small pension waB given to enable 
to do so ; while 20 of them expressed the desire to remain in the house. 

But the females seemed more anxious to go out and live with their friends, as 23 of them expressed the desire 
Only 7 preferred to remain in the house. The remaining case must remain in the house, as she haB been 
sted with a paralytic stroke during the week. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

W. J. Fleming. 

Wth Ootober, 1903. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


WESTPORT. 

Extract from Guardians’ Minutes of Proceedings, dated 3rd September, 19037 
Inmates over 65 fit to live outside the workhouse. 

The report of the Committee appointed to investigate the number of inmates of the workhouse over 65 yean 
of age who are physically and mentally fit to live outside the workhouse, and who have friends or relatives with whom 
they could live if they had pensions of from 5s. to 7s. per week, was submitted and approved of. 


WESTPORT UNION. 


The Westport Board of Guardians having appointed us a Committee to make an investigation of the number of 
inmates of the Westport Workhouse who are over 65 years of age, and who are physically and mentally fit to live 
outside the workhouse, and who have relatives or friends with whom they could live if they had pensions of from 
5s. to 7s. per week, we this day visited Westport Workhouse, and after interviewing all the aged inmates who were 
not too infirm to move about, we came to the conclusion that 23 of their number would be able to live with friends 
outside under the circumstances stated. 

The following ore the names of the inmates selected, and. some particulars concerning their cases : — 

Michael McNamara, aged 66, of Dooega, W. Achill. He has been an occasional inmate of the house for 10 years. 
Unfit for work. Could live with a cousin, Michael Carton, of Achill, a small farmer. 

John McManmon, aged 80, of Dooniver, Bullsmouth. AchilL He entered the house about 12 weeks ago. Not 
being able to manage his small holding of land, he gave it to his grandohildren, the eldest of whom, Bridget Callaghan, 
of Dooniver, wife of Anthony Callaghan, a small fanner, would keep him if he had a small pension. He is unfit for work. 

John Joyce, aged 84, originally from Gloahpatrick. Murrisk, Westport. He is over 12 years in the workhouse. 
He could live with his cousin, Mrs. Needham, Gloshpatrick, a small farmer. 

Anthony Heneghan, aged 78, of Oloonslrill. Pour years in workhouse. Gave up a small farm, not being able to 
keep it. His cousin, Mrs. Heneghan, Cloonskill. Westport, a small farmer, would keep him. He is a healthy-looking 
man. who would be able for some years to do light farm work. 

John Christie, aged 76, of Belclare, Westport. About four years in workhouse. His wife has a small allowance 
from Mrs. Livingstone, of Belolare House, as gate- beeper, and she would he able to keep her husband comfortably 
if he had the pension mentioned. He is able to do light work. 

Martin McGinty, aged 75, of Aohill. In workhouse about eight years. Could live with his first cousin, Michael 
Gafferkey, of .Bolmullet, a small farmer. He is strong and healthy, and would be able to assist in farm work 

Martin Malley, aged 76, of Westport, Several years in workhouse. Has no immediate relatives in the country, 
but could live with a widowed daugbter-in-law, Mrs. Dobbyn, Westport He is able to do some work. 

Patt Gibbons, aged 65, of Murrisk, WestpoTt Has been an occasional inmate of the house for the last five or 
six years. His cousin, Patt. Joyce, of Murrisk. a small farmer, would be willing to keep him. 

Martin Noone, aged 70, of Westport. In house about four years. A tinsmith. Could live with his son, Thomas 
Noone, labourer, Westport. 

Owen McGinty, aged 70, of Ballycroy. In house about eight years. Strong and healthy. Could live with bis 
nephew, Michael McGinty, Ballycroy, a small former. 

Patrick Geraghty, aged 77, of Ballinlough, Knappagh. In house seven years. Bad eye-sight. Could live with 
his brother. James Geraghty, Ballinlough, a small farmer. 

Patrick O’Do n n el l, aged 70, of Keel, Achill. In workhouse about six years “ off and on." His wife and daughter 
live in Keel, and have a small holding of land. Could live with them, and do some farm work. 

Patrick Gallagher, aged 81, of Doughmakeeno, Kilgeever, Three years in workhouse. Could live with his nephew, 
Michael Malley. or other friends, all small farmers. 

James Poster, aged 86, of Cray, Westport. About two years in workhouse. Could live with his niece, Mrs. Basquill, 
Lecaun. Aughagower, a small landholder. 

Michael Moran, aged 77, of Louisburgh. Three years in workhouse. His brother, Martin Moran, of Palldaff. 
a small farmer, would keep him. Inmate could assist at farm work. 

Owen Loftus, aged 81, of Islandoady. In workhouse six years. Could live with his daughter, Mary Fahy, wife 
of Patti Fahy, a small landholder of Slingan. 

Patrick Glynn, aged 67, of Westport. In workhouse about five years. Formerly a car-driver. Gould live with 
his sons. Peter and John Glynn, car-drivers, Westport. Could do slight work. 

Thomas Hannon, aged 68, of Westport, Formerly a dealer in old clothes. In workhouse four years. All hie 
children are away in America, but could live with a friend, John McDonnell, car-owner, Westport. 

Mary Newman, 65, of Westport In workhouse about twelve years “ off and on." Has no relatives surviving, 
but is able to do some work, and could live with friends if she got a few shillings per week. 

Anne Gibbons, aged 72, of K il m eena. Two years in workhouse. Could live with her nephew, Thomas Flynn, a 
small landholder at Mayour, Kilmeena, Westport.' 

Ellen Toole, aged 75, of Inniaturk. Could live with her first oousin, John Faherty, of Innisturk, a small farmer. 

Honor Hastings, aged 80, of Cross, Moyour, Kilmeena. Could live with her cousin, John Ruddy, of Crookbeo. 

Mary Gavin, aged 80, of Bondorragha. Could live with her brother-in-law, Patrick Hoban, of Westport Quay, 
shopkeeper and car-owner. 

So far as we have been able to judge, none of the parties above-mentioned, with perhaps three or four exceptions, 
have become inmates of the workhouse through any fault of their own. 

(Signed) John Walsh. 

_ Charles MacDonnbcl. 

Board Room, Westport, 31st August, 1903. William Doris. 

Approved. 


3rd September, 1903. 


(Signed) John Walsh, 

Chairman of the Westport Board of Guardians. 
(Signed) D. J. O’Connor, 

Aoting Clerk of Union. 


SOUTH DUBLIN. 

Extract from Guardians’ Minutes, dated 25th November, 1903. 


Be Old Age Pensions. 

J; accord™, with your order to fund* a return of tie aged inmate, over 65 yeas 

d physically it to hve outside an institution, and to iave relative, or Mends with whom they "Cold 
if they had pens.ona from 5., to 7.. per week. He found them are in the workhouse 522 inmates over 65 year* °< 
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each of whom ho personally interviewed with regard to their previous history ; also if they had friends with whom 
they could live if assisted by an old ago pension. Of the 522, he found 27 men and 18 women who stated their relatives 
would keep them if assisted hi sums from five to seven shillings weekly. A great number of them who had no relatives 
but who are able to work stated if they had from 5s. to 7s. weekly, they could live well outside. 

Approved; 


NAVAN. 

Extract from Guardians’ Minutes, dated 25th November, 1903. 
jj.1-3. Aged Pensioners Bill. 

Bead letter from Local Government Board, dated 18th November, 1903, requesting to bo informed whether the 
Gommitteo appointed to consider the Aged Pensioners Bill have yet furnished a report, and stating that the informa- 
tion asked for is urgently required by the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Read Report from Committee appointed to consider Aged Pensioners Bill, dated 25th November, 1003, Btating that 
they visited the workhouse and found therein 42 persons ovor 05 years of age. 13 of whom had no friends ; that they 
communicated with the friendB of the remaining 29, and received the following replies. In five cases the friends were 
willing to take out the party named ; in four cases they were w illing to take out the party named, but could not do 
bo for want of house accommodation. In four other cases the friends refused to take out the party named. The 
remaining 16 sent no reply. Stating further that in their opinion the Act, to be of any benefit whatever, should be 
mado to apply to all those in receipt of out-door relief ovor 65 years of age, and having houses of their own. 

Proposed by Mr. Mangan, seconded by Mr. Crinian, and passed unanimously : “ That this Report be approved 
and adopted.” 


NAVAN UNION. 


Result of Inquiries made as to persons over 65 years of age in Workhouse. 


Number of 
Inmates 
over 66 
year* having 
no friends. 

Number of 
Inmates over 
65 years 
having 
| friends. 

Total 

Number of 
Inmates 
over 65 years 
in 

Workhouse. 

Number of Inmates 
over 65 years whose 
friends are willing 
to support them 
(with pension) and 
who are 

physically fit to. 

Number of 
Inmates over 65 
years of age whose 
' friends rofuseto 
support them 
(with pension.! 

Number of 
Inmates in Col. 3 
whose friends 
declined to 
support them 
1 owing to want of 
proper house 
accommodation. 

Number of 
Inmates in 
Col. 3 whose 
friends sent 
no replies 
to inquiry. 

13 

29 

42 

5 

4 

4 

16 


(Signed) C/ias. Lacey, 

Dated 26th November 1903. Clerk of Union. 


Board Room, 23 I'd September, 1903. 


1 am directed by the Board of Guardians to inquire whether you would be willing to allow 

at present an inmate of this workhouse, to live with you in the 
event of being granted a Government pension of from 6s. to 7s. per week. 

The favour of an early reply is requested. 

(By Order.) Charles Laoy, 

Clerk of the Union. 


CLONMEL. 

Board Room, Clonmel Union. 3rd December, 1903. 
Sir, 

I beg to reply to your Board’s letters of the 13th August, 1903, No. 43,660, etc., respecting particulars for Par- 
liamentary purposes of inmates in tho Clonmel Workhouse over 65 years of age who are mentally and physically fit 
to live outside with relatives or friends, if they had pensions of from 5s. to 7s. per week. 

The Committee appointed (four in number) did not at any time meet in full, but singly and in twos, and the 
following is an abstract of work done : 

There are in workhouse 32 males and 22 females of the age of 05 years and upwards. Going carefully over each 
inmate, there are about 24 males and 17 females who would and could live outside with friends and relatives had 
they means of from 5s. to 7s. per woek. 

The providing of such persons with tho means to live outside is well worth a trial, though it may bo anticipated 
that eases of disagreement and perhaps want of interest and proper care will from time to time turn up, no matter 
how carefully the business is managed. ... 

It is a difficult matter to arrive at tho actual age, as persons with burial insurances are always younger than they 
actually are, and those uninsured want to be older than what they are. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

To the Secretary, Local Government Board, Timothy Bkary. 

Dublin. 


0 . 15 . 
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APPENDIX: — AGED PENSIONERS BILL. 


BELFAST. 


Belfast Union, Clerk’s Offioe, 8th December, 1903. 

In reply to your letter No. 43,600. dated 13th August, 1903, and to your telegram of the 2nd instant, relative to 
the Aged Pensions Bill. The Committee met this day, with the authority of the Board of Guardians, to forward 
yon the information desired. Members present ; Dr. John Macintosh (Chairman), Miss F. F. Clark, Messrs. W. O’Har 
W. Walker, and D. Macarthor. Mr. J. C. Neeson, Clerk of Union, and Mr. R. W. Wilson, Master, were also present 
The Committee recommend that the Local Government Board be informed that the number of aged inmates of the 
workhouse over 65 years of ago who are mentally and pl^'sioally fit to live outside the institution, and who state 
that they have relatives or friends with whom they could live if they had pensions of from os. to 7s. per week 
are as follows : — ’ 

Classified Infirm. 88 men ; classified as feeble, infirm, 108 men. Total. 196 men. 


The Secretary, Local Government Board, Dublin 


I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. O. Neeson, 

Clerk of the Union. 
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INDEX. 


[N.B. In this Index the figures following the names of the Witnesses, and those in the 
Digest of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Evidence ; the Figures 
following App. refer to the Pages in the Appendix ; and the Numerals following Rep. 
and Special Rep. to the Pages in the Reports and Proceedings of the Committee.] 


A. 

ADMINISTRATION ( PENSION SYSTEM). Reasons for the estimated cost of 
administration being about 3 per cent., which is far in excess of the proportionate cost in 
New Zealand ; reference hereon to the large expense to be incurred for postal orders in 

England, Sir E. Hamilton 398-405. 409, 410 Large saving in administration if the 

services of Poor Law officials could be utilised, ib. 407-411. 

Non -objection to the Guardians as administrators of a pension scheme, though some 
representation should be given to the Imperial Exchequer as finding the money, Gray 
898-901. 

Grounds for strongly deprecating a system of State pensions to be worked irrespectively 
of Boards of Guardians ; very prejudicial effect as removing from charity and from the 

richer classes the duty of helping the poor, Fuller 1196-1203. 1206, 1207. 1224-1227 

Explanation that witness is entirely in favour of the poor being fully considered, but 
objects to the scheme of the Bill on the subject, ib. 1299. 

Conclusion of the Committee that it would not be fair or reasonable to leave to an elected 
body the duty of deciding upon the merits of large numbers of its constituents, Special 

Rep. iv. Additional reason for not committing the management to a local authority 

if the money required for a pension scheme is to come out of general taxation, ib. 

Recommendation that any scheme adopted by Parliament should provide that 
the qualification of any person to receive a pension should be placed in the hands of 

Special Commissioners for suitable areas, Special Rep. iv. Expediency of the proposed 

Commissioners considering any representations made on behalf of the Treasury or the 
local authority, ib. 

See also Denmark. Hamilton , Sir E. New South Wales. Victoria. 

Age Limit. Very large majority by which a resolution was passed at the Trades Union 
and Co-operative Union Conference in January, 1902, that the pension age should be fixed 

at 60 and not at 65 ; expediency of the former limit being adopted, Steadman 541-545 

Entire inadequacy of the limit of age not be ginnin g till 70 ; illustration in Berlin, Miss 
E. Sellers 1147-1150. 

See also Cost. Number of Pensioners. Universal Pensions. 

Aged Pensioners’ Bills (Nos. 1 and 2). Copies thereof, App. 124, 125. 128, 129. 

Aliens. Probable increase of the number under a pension scheme by aliens becoming natural- 
ised and thus qualified to claim ; facilities for this purpose, Sir E. Hamilton 332-338 

Approval of the qualification that the recipient must be a British subject, Steadman 595. 

Reco mmend ation by the Committee that a fixed and long period should be required 
to elapse between the naturalisation of an alien and his application for a pension, Special 
Rep. iv. 

Amendments ( Aged Pensioners’ BUI). Explanation by the Committee as to their having 
agreed to report their Bill without Amendments to the House, Special Rep. iii. ; Rep. vi. 

Amount of Pension. See Cost. Income. Universal Pensions. 

Austria. Information respecting the system of Poor Law administration in Vienna with 
special reference to the forms observed and the investigation made in connection with 
admission to cottage homes, Miss G. Sellers 112-120 Law in Austria, though not en- 

forced, whereby men can claim from the State at the age of 60 one -third of their average 
past earnings, ib. 1168-1170. _ 

0.15— Ind. T 2 Beer 
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Report, 1903 — continued. 


B. 

Beer Tax. See Denmark. Taxation. 

Belfast Union. Official statement that there are 19(5 inmates over (55 years of age who state 
that they have relatives or friends with whom they could live if they had pensions of from 
5s. to 7s. a week, App. 142. 

Boards of Guardians. See Administration. Poor Relief. Workhouses. 


C. 

Casuals ('Poor Relief). Duty of Guardians in London to relieve casuals in the workhouse 
if the casual ward should be full, though there would be no claim upon the Common Poor 
Fund in such cases. Fuller 1213-1215. 

Charity Commission. Total of 988,0007. a year controlled by the Charity Commissioners 
and now distributed among the people. Sir E. Hamilton 487-490. 

Glassification ( Workhouses ). See Workhouses 

Co-operative Union. Explanation that the Union is a voluntary federation of the co-opera- 
tive societies of the United Kingdom, and embraces 1,169 societies with a membership 

of 1,834,118 out of a total of about 2,000,000, Gray 737-739 Annual Congress held by 

the Union, about 1,200 delegates attending as representing the various societies ; proce- 
dure as to the instructions given to the delegates before the Congress, ib. 740-743. 

First discussion hy the Congress in 1893 of the question of old age pensions, a resolution 
having been adopted in favour of pensions to the employees of the societies ; similar 

limitation at the Congress in 1897, Gray 745, 746 Eventual extension of the views 

of the Congress in 1898 and 1899, it having been resolved in the latter year to appoint a 
Special Committee to devise schemes applicable to all the members of co-operative societies, 
women as well as men, ib. 746-750. 

Summary of the financial proposals of the three schemes first proposed by the Special 
Committee, showing the suggested contribution by each member, and the estimated total 
cost of pensions of 5s. a week and 7s. 6 d. a week respectively, commencing at the age of 

60, Gray 748-761 Submission of the foregoing schemes to the Congress held at Cardiff 

in 1900, and subsequently to the sectional and district conferences all over the country, 
there having been an overwhelming majority of opinions in favour of a national instead 
of a co-operative system, ib. 762-770 — —Several causes of the growth of opinion among 
co-operators in favour of a national system instead of their being called upon to provide 
pensions for their employees, who are often much better off than themselves, w. 778— 
786. 

See also Trades Unions. 

Copenhagen. See Denmark. 

Cost ; 

Reference to the Bill before the present Committee as closely following the financial 
proposals of the Select Committee of 1899 respecting old age pensions, Sir E. Hamilton 
302-306 Data for former calculation by witness on the part of the Departmental Com- 

mittee of 1899, that in 1901 there would be 2,016,000 persons above 65 years of age in 
England and Wales, and that if there were a universal pension of 6s. a week the aggregate 
charge would be 31,449,1007., exclusive of the cost of administration, ib. 307-317. 

Calculations made by witness (on the part of the Departmental Committee) that the 
various deductions to be made in 1901 for want of qualification would reduce the numbers 

to 655,000 and the cost to 10,300,0007., Sir E. Hamilton 327-331. 370-374. 415-418- 

Conclusion generally that on several grounds the estimated cost of 10,300,0007. for 1901 

was an under estimate, ib. 370-374. 415-418 Calculation by Mr. Brabrook (a member 

of the Departmental Committee) that on the basis of applying the New Zealand Act to 
England the cost would be about 13,000,0007. instead of 10,300,0007., ib. 372-374. 

Explanation as to the Departmental Committee not having made any allowance for 
saving in Poor Law expenditure till 1911, when 515,0007. is allowed ; statement hereon as 
to the much larger cost of maintenance in workhouses than is represented by a pension of 
6s. a week, Sir E. Hamilton 379-397— Question further considered whether there would 
not be a large saving in Poor Law expenditure by a reduction in the number of indoor 
paupers if there were an expenditure of some ten millions in pensions, ib. 419-428. 

Impracticability of ascertaining the total amount that would be required for a scheme o! 
universal pensions at a given age, as large numbers would not claim : objection, however, to 

men 
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Report, 1903 — continued. 


Cost — continued. 

men being disqualified for pensions if they choose to work, Steadman 497-502. 508. 639 

Resolution adopted by the Trades Union and Co-operative Union Congress in 1902 that the 
amount should be at least 5s. a week, an amendment which was moved in favour of the 

amount being 7s. having been withdrawn, ib. 546, 547 Calculation that the cost at 5s. 

per week under the Bill would be about 8,000,000/. instead of 10,300,000/., ib. 556-558. 590. 

Estimate by Mr. Charles Booth that the cost of the proposed universal scheme would be 

26,000,000/. ; expediency of at once beginning on this scale, Steadman 588-594 Very 

heavy cost entailed under the workhouse system as compared with a system of pensions, 
ib. 673-678. 

Calculation that on the basis of relative population in England and Wales and in Denmark 
the cost for England and Wales would be 3,591,000/., but as the pensions in this country 
would have to be larger than in Denmark they might cost 7,000,000/., whilst there would 
be an estimated saving of 3,000,000/. on Poor Law expenses, Miss E. Setters 1089-1091. 

Inquiry made by the Committee as to the value of the estimate made by Sir E. Hamilton’s 
Committee in 1899, as tested by the Census of 1901, and the extent to which such 
estimate would be affected by certain variations from the scheme upon which those esti- 
mates were based, Special Rep. iii. Modifications suggested in the Bill so as to afford 

a satisfactory basis for the distribution of the sum required in order to carry out the 
•provisions of the Bill in its entirety, ib. 

Conclusion that if it be not possible to provide by taxation the full sum required in 
each year the provision of a much smaller sum would meet many of the most necessitous 

cases, Special Rep. iv. The foregoing result might be obtained either by raising the age 

at which a pension might be claimed, or by reducing the amount of weekly income, the 
possession of which disqualifies for a pension, ib. 

Opinion of the Committee that for certain reasons the reduction in Poor Law expenditure 
will be considerably less under a system of pensions than has often been represented, 
Special Rep. v. 

See also Administration. Denmark. Married Couples. Number of Pensioners. 

Taxation. Victoria. Workhouses. 

Cottage Homes. Great boon if deserving cases of old people in workhouses could be removed 
to cottage homes, away from the workhouses ; calculation that in all England there would 
not be more than 4,000 or 5,000 Buch cases above the age of 65, Miss E. Setters 1143-1161 

Calculation that one-roomed cottages built in rows, sufficient to accommodate 4,000 

old people, could be provided for about 300,000/. ; less expense if houses were rented for 

the purpose, ib. 1162, 1163— Illustration of the large saving which might be effected 

in the cost of workhouses if there were cottage homes, ib. 1174-1176. 

Copy of the Cottage Homes Bill of 1903, App. 130. 

Strong recommendation by the Committee that the welfare and happiness of many aged 
inmates of workhouses should be provided for by an extension of the system of Cottage 
Homes, Special Rep. v. 

See also Denmark. 

Criminals ( Disqualification for Pensions). Difficulty in estimating the percentage of dis- 
qualification that might escape detection in respect of criminals, Sir E. Hamilton 375-380. 

Contention that men who have been criminals should not be excluded from pensions, 

Steadman 597-601. 681-688 Approval of disqualification for a pension in the case of 

men convicted of crime ; uselessness of 5s. a week for their support, in the absence of any 
other income, Crooks 726-729. 732 Grounds for objecting to the proposed disqualifica- 

tion in certain cases of penal servitude or imprisonment, Or ay 945-948. 

Crooks, William ( Member of the House). (Digest of his Evidence.) — Witness, who is Chair- 
man of the Poplar Board of Guardians, has had considerable experience of Poor Law 
administration, 703-706. 

Very careful investigation by a Special Committee of the Poplar Guardians in 1899 
of the question whether the aged poor in the workhouse over 60 years of age (of whom 
there are 1,000) could bo well cared for out of the house by relatives or friends, 706 
Conclusion of the Special Committee, after their first inquiry, that the inmates, many 
of whom are infir m and helpless, would not he properly cared for if they left the work- 
house ; reluctance on their part to make the change, 706. 

Additional inquiry made in about 1,000 cases, the general result being that not 5 per 
cent, could with advantage be removed from the house, 706-710- Desire of the Guardians 
to encourage outdoor rather than indoor relief : very limited extent to which feasible in 
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Report, 1903 — continued. 


'rooks, WiUiam (Member of the House ) (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 

the interests of the aged poor, 706-708 Entire dissent from an estimate that as many 

as one-third of the aged poor are married couples ; very few of this class in Poplar Work- 
house, 711-713. 

Result of investigation in Poplar Union, that there are 1,824 persons over the age of 
60 in receipt of outdoor relief whose relatives or friends m ight take charge of them if 
pensioned at 5s. a week, some of them having other sources of income, 714-720 Dis- 

crimination exercised by guardians and relieving officer in selecting cases fit for outdoor 
relief ; small percentage of selected applicants who have no right to such relief, 720-725 

Conclusion that there are many thousands of respectable poor people who with a 

little relief might remain at home with their friends and relations, 726. 729. 

Approval of disqualification for a pension in the case of men convicted of crime ; use- 
lessness of 5s. a week for their support, in the absence of any other income, 726-729. 

732 Expediency of a maximum limit of income as regards qualification for a pension, 

730-732 — —Strong objections to pensioners being allowed to work fox wages or other 
remuneration, 733, 734. 


D. 

Denmark : 

Statement prepared by witness for the Committee respecting the system of treatment 

of the poor in Copenhagen and throughout Denmark, Miss E. Sellers, 6. 9 Very full 

control vested in the Third Section Burgomaster of Copenhagen as regards the adminis- 
tration of old age relief in that city, ib. 6. 30-36. 55- — Division of the city, for poor 
relief purposes, into 12 districts, each of which is in care of a district superintendent, 
these being arranged in three groups of four districts each, each group being under a 

group inspector, Jb. 6. 102-104 Separate duties of the district superintendents and 

group inspectors, the former dealing only with the pauper class, whilst the latter deal 
with the respectable aged poor apart from pauper relief ; very careful discrimination 
between the two classes, ib. 6. 9. 56-63. 

Fairly satisfactory results at Copenhagen in distinguishing between the pauper class 
and the deserving section of the community ; strict and elaborate investigations made 

tor this purpose. Miss E. Sellers 6. 9. 98-100. 109-111 Reference to the questions 

which applicants for old age relief (as distinct from pauper relief) are required to answer ; 
liability to imprisonment for false information, ib. 6-9. 43-46— — Limit of 60 years of 

age in Copenhagen for the commencement of old age relief, ib. 9 Strict requirements 

on the score of moral character ; special bar against drunkenness, ib. 9. 40-42. 

Decision by the group inspector whether applicants are to go before the Old Age Relief 
Committee, which is presided over by the Burgomaster, and which decides each case, 

and the amount and form of relief, Miss E. Sellers 9 Rule that when a man is strong 

enough to take care of himself, or has any relations to take care of him, the relief shall 
be in the form of a pension, the average pension being about 11. 10s. a year, ib. Admis- 

sion of the deserving poor in many cases to old age homes, these being delightful places 
and being all over the country, ib. 9. 66-70. 

Considerable difficulties in connection with a former requirement that applicants for 
relief must be in a destitute condition, so that there was not much inducement to save ; 

amendment of the law on this point, Miss E. Sellars 9, 10 Great importance attached 

to proposals by Herr Jacobi, Third Section Burgomaster of Copenhagen, that a standard 
of income shall be fixed below which persons may be qualified for a pension, which Bhould 
be on a sliding scale according to age, 40 per cent, being added when the man has a wife 
living, ib. 10-12. 88-96. 101. 

Explanations with reference to the list of questions which applicants must answer in 

order to qualify for pensions, Miss E. Sellers 13-18 Particulars in connection with 

certain statistics as to the increased cost of old age relief and old age pensions from 1892 
to 1897, and as to the relative decrease in the cost of pauper relief ; very satisfactory 

inferences from these figures, ib. 18, 19 Rearrangement by Act in 1902 as to the 

sources of payment of the cost of old age pensions and relief, one- half being borne by 

the State and one-half by the Communal or local authorities, ib. 20, 21 Explanation 

as to the State contribution being all levied on the beer tax, whilst the Communal moiety 
is paid out of the local receipts from various sources, there being a poor fund, but no poor 
rate, ib. 21-27. ^ 

Concurrence of evidence of representative and official authorities in Denmark as to die 
very beneficial operation of the law, in respect of the working classes generally, without 
bemg any discouragement to thrift, Miss E. Sellers 27-30. 

Further explanation in detail on various points in elucidation of statement read by 
witness to the Committee as regards applications for pensions or relief, the qualifications 
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and conditions required, the investigations made, and the general working of the system 
in Copenhagen and in the country generally, Miss E. Sellers 30, at seq. 

Marked distinction between the old age pensioners and the paupers, Miss E. Sellers 

59-63 Admirable administration of Copenhagen under the system of paid officials, ib. 

65 Explanation that in Copenhagen the Burgomaster is a paid municipal officer, and 

is elected for life, ib. 79-85 Very general consultation of the police before pensions are 

granted, ib. 110, 111. r 

Further explanation that for Copenhagen and the whole of Denmark, respectively, the 
average pension in the former case for married couples is 9 1. 3s. 5 Jd., and for a single 
person 11. 9s. 3 d., and in the latter case 6 1. 15s. 10$d. for married couples, and 4Z. 18s. 9 Id. 

for a single person, Miss E. Sellers 1086-1088 Increase, from 252,850 1. in 1898 to 

285,49 1Z. in 1900, as the total cost for all Denmark, ib. 1088, 1089 Very few really 

poor or destitute people in Denmark, the country being an exceptionally prosperous one, 

ib. 1092-1096 Existence in Denmark for the last 600 years of a right to relief in cases 

of destitution, ib. 1168. 1170. 

Papers submitted by Miss Sellers illustrative of the working of the Danish Old Age 
Relief Law, and of certain proposed amendments thereto. App. 82-87. 

Investigation by the Committee as to the further experience gained by the continued 
operation of old age pension laws in Denmark and elsewhere, Special Rep. iii. 

Disqualification of Applicants. See Qualifications , etc. 

Dobson, The Honourable Alfred. (Digest of his Evidence.) — Witness, who is Acting Agent 
General for Victoria, explains the main provisions of the Victoria Old Age Pension Act 
of 1901, and. of the temporary Act passed in the previous year, 974, el seq. 

Provision of a pension of 10s. a week under the Act of 1900, the estimated total 
charge having been nearly doubled by the actual expenditure, 976-978. 1018-1021. 1025, 

1026 Separate Act in 1900 providing for the Registration of Claimants for Old Age 

Pensions, this having been the first step taken, 979-981. 

Condition under the Act of 1901 that the minimum age must be 65, the pension being 
in supplement of any income from all sources, so as to make the total up to 8s. a week, 

984. 1039-1043 Summary of qualifications and of the several heads of disqualification, 

such as drunkenness, break of residence, desertion, etc., 987, el seq. Condition as to a 

man not purposely parting with his income so as to establish a claim to a pension ; liability 
to punishment for fraud on this score, 988, 989. 

Requirement that a man must have made reasonable efforts to provide for himself, 
or have brought up a family in decency and comfort ; mode of i nvestigation on this point, 

989, 990. 1002 Explanation as regards the thrift qualifications and the procedure or 

test applied on this score, 990. 997. 1003-1007 Large contribution by the working 

olasses of Victoria towards the Government revenue, the Customs revenue being probably 
three-fourths of the whole ; large sums also contributed by the people to hospitals, chari- 
table societies, etc., 990-996. 

Obligation upon relatives to provide, if in their power, for applicants for pensions ; 

prejudicial operation of the Act of 1901 on this score, 997-999. 1009. 1044-1049 

Important provisions and safeguards as regards continuous residencej 1000. 1066-1068 

Information as to the procedure in testing applications, there being local Commissions 

for the purpose appointed by the Government, 1001—1005 Valuable check through 

means of Savings Banks accounts, 1006, 1007 Continuance of the pensions without 

annual renewal, though they are liable to cancellation, 1007-1009. 1079-1083. 

Claim upon pensioners for reimbursement out of any real estate in respect of the amount 

paid in pensions, 1009 Power not to pay to the pensioners directly if not fit to be trusted 

with the money, 1009, 1010 — —Steps contemplated for amending the Act of 1901 in the 

direction of preventing fraud, 1011 Statement as to the population of Victoria, there 

being about 50,000 persons over 65 years of age, of whom 16,224 were pensioners, 1014- 
1018. 1022, 1023 . 

Belief that pensioners woud be encouraged to work, 1027,1028— System of payment 
ofpensioners out of the general revenue ; largeState expenditure also in' respect of hospitals 

and charitable institutions, 1029-1036. 1050, 1051. 1084 Special circumstances under 

which pensions are sometimes granted to men under 65 engaged in dangerous and un- 
healthy occupations, 1052 Several instances of men resigning their pensions and going 

into charitable institutions, 1052. 

Relative cost of living in Victoria and in England ; much higher wages in the former 

case, 1055-1062 Further statement as to fraud arising under the present Act, as well 

as under the first Act, 1076-1078. * „ , 

Draft 
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Draft Reports. Draft Special Report, as proposed by the Chairman, Special Rep. ix, x. — . 

Draft Special Report proposed by Mr. Charming, ib. x, xi. Adoption of the former, 

subject to some amendments, ib. xi-xiii. 


E. 

Employ ment ( Pensioners ). Strong objections to pensioners being allowed to work for wages 

orother remuneration, Crooks 733, 734 Grounds for the opinion that pensioners should 

not be debarred from work ; practice hereon in Co-operative Societies, Gray 871-874. 

Experiment. View of the Committee that the provision of old age pensions for the deserving 

poor might well be proceeded with step by step, Special Rep. iv. Further information 

required on many points on which there is still much uncertainty ; actual experiment 
contemplated, ib. v. 


F. 

Foreign Countries. Very low position of England as compared with foreign countries in 
respect of the care taken of her aged poor, Miss E. Sellers 1165-1167. 

See also Denmark. France. Russia. Workhouses. 

Franc'. Reference to a law passed in France in 1897 whereby the State undertook to con- 
tribute, up to half a million francs, towards the cost incurred by the Communal Authorities 
in granting allowances to poor persons above 70 years ; very limited action of the munici- 
palities in the matter. Miss E. Sellers 121-127 Recent French law providing that 

a certain number of hospices or homes should be provided for the aged poor, ib. 122-130 

Working of the Poor Law in Paris by officials, there being a right in poor persons to 

claim an allowance at the age of 70, ib. 123, 124. 127-131. 

Friendly Societies. Reason why the Friendly Societies, with one or two exceptions, were 
not represented at the Conference of Trades Unions and Co-operative Unions in January, 
1902, which adopted, unanimously, a scheme- of universal pensions, Steadman 503, 504. 

659-661 Conclusion that great numbers of unskilled workmen with low wages, who are 

not members of Friendly Societies, have as much right to be looked after as such members, 
ib. 563, 564. 678-680. 

Papers submitted on the part of the National Conference of Friendly Societies in 1902 

and 1903, App. 121-123 Resolution adopted at Conference in March, 1902, that it is 

the duty of the State to provide old age pensions, of not less than 5s. a week, to all thrifty 
and deserving persons of 65 years of age and upwards who are unable to work, and are in 
need of the same, ib. 121 Suggested lines of Bill for carrying out the foregoing reso- 

lution, ib. 121, 122. 

Fuller , S. Drake. Explanation, on the part of the Paddington Board of Guardians, of the 
amended regulations adopted by the Board since 1889, wth the approval of the Local 

Government Board, in dealing with applications for relief, 1177-1192. 1251 Rule not 

to grant out-relief except to those who are deserving at the time of the application ; details 
hereon as to the tests applied and the character and mode of inquiry in different classes of 
cases, the checks upon abuse working satisfactorily, 1179-1192. 1208. 1252-1257 Condi- 

tion as to applicants having given some proof of thrift ; very rare instances of members 
of Friendly Societies applying, 1180. 1184-1186. 1208-1210. 1228. 1285-1289. 

Practice of the Paddington Board in some deserving cases to obtain assistance or small 
pensions through charitable societies or from private sources, so that the applicants may 

not come on the poor rates, 1193-1196. 1208 Grounds for strongly deprecating a 

system of State pensions, to be worked irrespectively of Boards of Guardians ; very pre- 
judicial effect as removing from charity and from the richer classes the duty of helping the 

poor, 1196-1203. 1206, 1207. 1224—1227 Full powers in Guardians to give liberal 

weekly relief in deserving cases in addition to incomes of as much as 10s. or 15s. a week, 
1198-1201. 1206. 

Conclusion, as the result of inquiries, that there are but very few old people in the London 
workhouseswho have relatives with whom they could live, or who would care to leave the 
workhouses, 1204, 1205 Discouragement to thrift under the proposal for supple- 

menting, in certain cases, incomes of 10s. a week by means of pensions, 1206. 1207. 

Liability to abuse under the system of the Common Poor Fund in London ; inference as 
to the temptation to Boards of Guardians to put applicants for reief on a Pension Fund 

If half the amount were provided by the State, 1211, 1212 Duty of Guardians to relieve 

casuals in the workhouse if the casual ward should be full, though there would be no 
claim upon the Common Poor Fund in such cases, 1213-1215. 

Outdoor relief up to Is. or 8s. a week given in some cases by the Paddington Guardians, 

J witness 
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witness submitting, however, that it is desirable to check much of the outdoor relief 

now given in some Unions, 1216-1223. 1238-1247. 1261-1263 Conclusion as to 

the great majority of the inmates being brought into workhouses through their own fault, 
though there are doubtless large numbers of deserving poor among the inmates, 1228- 

1237 Care exercised in Paddington in discriminating between the difficult cases of 

outdoor relief and the varying amounts granted ; total of 275 outdoor cases on 1st January 
1903; 1238-1248. 1272-1289. 

Further explanations respecting the satisfactory working of the amended rules applied 
in Paddington, and the staff employed, in testing applications for outdoor relief ; dis- 
couragement of applications by the undeserving through knowledge beforehand of the 

efficiency of the inquiries made, 1249-1289 Conclusion as to the limited increase 

of cost to be incurred generally in carrying out a really efficient administration of outdoor 
relief ; good economy in having an efficient staff, 1253-1257. 1263, 1264. 1270, 1271. 

Very large population in Paddington with incomes up to 21s. a week who are not 

upon the rates, 1258-1260. 

Small proportion of out-relief in Paddington as compared with the majority of London 

Unions, 1272-1276. 1294—1298 Opinion as to the sufficiency of a period of 10 years 

instead of 20 as a condition to be required in respect of “ deserving ” applicants, 1291, 

1292 Consideration to be given in cases where men sometimes have to tramp the country 

in search of employment, and are obliged to occasionally apply for indoor relief, 1293. 

Explanation that witness is entirely in favour of the poor being fully considered, but 
objects to the scheme of the Bill on the subject, 1299. 


G. 


Glasgow. Return and Tables containing sundry particulars respecting workhouse inmates 
above 65 years of age with reference to the question of their receiving pensions and living 
outside with relatives or friends, App. 135-137. 

Gray, Jesse Clement. (Digest of his Evidence.)— Witness, who is General Secretary of the 
Co-operative Union, explains that the Union is a voluntary federation of the Co-operative 
Societies of the United Kingdom, and embraces 1,169 societies with a membership of 
1,834,118 out of a total of about 2,000,000 ; 737-739. 

Annual Congress held by the Union, about 1,200 delegates attending as representing 
the various societies ; procedure as to the instructions given to the delegates before the 

Congress, 740-743 First discussion by the Congress in 1893 of the question of Old Age 

Pensions, a resolution having been adopted in favour of pensions to the employees of the 

societies ; similar limitation at the Congress in 1897 ; 745, 746 Eventual extension of 

the views of the Congress in 1898 and 1899, it having been resolved in the latter year 
to appoint a Special Committee to devise schemes applicable to all the members of co- 
operative societies, women as well as men, 746-750. 

Summary of the financial proposals of the three schemes first proposed by the Special 
Committee, showing the suggested contribution by each member, and the estimated 
total cost of pensions of 5s. a week and 7s. 6 d. a week, respectively, commencing at the 

age of 60 ; 748-761 Submission of the foregoing schemes to the Congress held at Cardiff 

in 1900, and subsequently to the Sectional and District Conferences all over the country, 
there having been an overwhelming majority of opinions in favour of a national instead 
of a co-operative system, 762-770. 

Joint Conference eventually in 1901 and 1902 between the Co-operative Union and 
the Trades Union, it having been unanimously decided to promote a Bill on the lines of 

a universal system of Old Age Pensions, 770-778. 968-973 Several causes of the growth 

of opinion among co-operators in favour of a national system instead of their being called 
upon to provide pensions for their employers, who axe often much better off than them- 
selves, 778-786. 

Unanimous adoption by the Co-operative Union of the scheme of universal pensions 
at the age of 60, irrespective of income and regardless of character, 785-792. 800. 824- 

826. 968—973 Grounds for objecting to the expense being borne partly by local rates 

instead of entirely by Imperial taxation, though the administration should be local, 

793-798. 837-841 Willingness of witness to accept a modified scheme (as under Mr. 

Remnant's Bill) if it be found impracticable to obtain a universal scheme, though he 
submits that the former should not discriminate between different degrees of deserving 
cases, 799-801. 844-870. 902-908. 

Belief that no grant difficulty would be experienced, especially in country districts, 
in discriminating between deserving and undeserving applicants for pensions ; absence 
0.15 — Ind. U of 
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Gray, Jesse Clement. (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 

of any great difficulty in Manchester, 802-804. 842-850. 878-882 Thrifty character 

of members of co-operative societies ; doubt as to the proportion of those over 65 years 
of age who are married couples, but witness will obtain statistics on this point, 804-809. 

940-944 Hardship of disqualification in the event of receipt of poor relief during 

20 years prior to the application fox a pension, even though not applying under wholly 
exceptional circumstances, 810-813. 867, 868. 909-919. 949, 950. 

Objection of applicants to their qualifications being investigated before magistrates, 
814— - — Unfairness of the proposed thrift or savings test as being of very unequal opera- 
tion, 814-817. 867, 868. 920-925. 951-959 Belief that it would be cheaper and 

more popular to provide pensions than to compel old people to go into the workhouses ; 
great aversion of the people in some places to become indoor paupers, 818-823. 827-837. 

970, 971 Conclusion that large numbers of old and infirm people would find friends 

and relatives to take good care of them if assisted with a pension of 5s. or 7s. 6 d. a week, 

827-832. 883-891 Approval of the working classes paying income tax, if fairly levied 

all round, towards a universal pension scheme, 839. 897. 933. 

Grounds for the opinion that pensioners should not be debarred from work ; practice 

hereon in co-operative societies, 871-874 Receipt of poor relief by members of societies 

without being disqualified as members, 875-877 Further statement in support of 

the aged poor being under the care of relatives or going into cottage homes instead of 
to workhouseB, whilst some might be provided for in the ordinary hospitals, instead of in 
the workhouse infirrharies, 883-896. 

Non-objection to the Guardians as administrators of a pension scheme, though some 
representation should be given to the Imperial Exchequer as finding the money, 898-901 

Approval of a tax on beer as one of the modes of increased taxation ; reference hereon 

to the excessive expenditure of working men in Manchester on drink, 929-936 Doubt 

_• whether workhouses could be entirely dispensed with under a pension scheme, 939 

Grounds for objecting to the proposed disqualification in certain cases of penal servitude 
or imprisonment, 945-948. 

Appreciation by the people of a pension system as not conveying any such taint as 

poor relief, 961, 962 Opinion that the income test could easily be investigated, and 

that attempts at fraud could be checked, 963-967 View of witness that the only tests 

should be age, residence, and nationality, 973. 


H. 

Habitual Paupers. Examination in defence of proposal to pension men who now live upon 
the rates as habitual paupers ; dissent from the view that this would entail an increase of 
cost, Steadman 602-621. 

Hamilton, Sir Edward, K.C.B. (Digest of his Evidence.) — Reference to the Bill before 
the present Committee as closely following the financial proposals of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1899 respecting Old Age Pensions, 302-306 Data for former calculation by 

witness (on the part of the Departmental Committee of 1899) that in 1901 there would be 
2,016,000 persons above 65 years of age in England and Wales, and that if there were 
a universal pension of 6s. a week, the aggregate charge would be 31.449,6002., exclusive 
of the cost of administration, 307-317 — -Figures to be supplied for Scotland and Ireland ; 
difficulty and probable inaccuracy in respect of the latter country, 318-321. 364-366. 

Tendency to error in the Census returns as probably not showing the whole number of 
persons above 65 years of age ; probability on the other hand that some applicants for 
pensions would send in claims before they had reached the prescribed limit, 322-324 — — 
Prospect of an increased proportion of the population being above 65 years of age in 
accordance with improved sanitary conditions in the future, 325, 326. 

Calculations made by witness (on the part of the Departmental Committee on Old Age 
Pensions) that the various deductions to be made in 1901 for want of qualification would 
reduce the numbers to 655,000, and the cost to 10,300,0002., 327-331. 370-374. 415-418 

Probable increase of the number by aliens becoming naturalised, and thus qualified 

to claim facilities for this purpose, 332-338 Difficulties as regards the deductions to be 

made in respect of disqualification for receipt of poor relief or criminal conduct, etc., 
339-355. 

Conclusion as to the very limited disqualification in respect of the conditions as to 

residence, 356-358 Grounds for the calculation of the Departmental Committee that 

37 per cent, of the population of Ireland (as of England) over 65 years of age would be 
disaualified as havinv an income of Ids a wool* • otOt* ^ nor oonf. would be dis- 
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Departmental Committee as regards the deduction made in respect of persons unable to 
prove compliance with the thnft qualifications, 367-369. 

Conclusion generally, that on several grounds the estimated cost of 10,300,00$. for 

1901 was an under estimate, 370-374. 415-418 Calculation by Mr. Brabrook (a member 

of the Departmental Committee) that on the basis of applying the New Zealand Act to 
England the cost would be about 13,000,00$. instead of 10,300,00$., 372-374 Diffi- 

culty in estimating the percentage of disqualification that might escape detection in 
respect of criminals, 375-380. 

Explanation as to the Departmental Committee not having made any allowance for 
saving in Poor Law expenditure till 1911, when 515,00$. is allowed ; statement hereon 
as to the much larger cost of maintenance in workhouses than is represented by a pension 

v of 6s. a week, 379-397 Reasons for the estimated cost of administration being about 

3 per cent., which is far in excess of the proportionate cost in New Zealand ; reference 
hereon to the large expense to be incurred for postal orders in England, 398-405. 409, 410 

Considerable reduction of the total charge if existing incomes were only made up 

to 10s. a week, 406, 407 Large saving in administration of the services of Poor Law 

officials could be utilised, 407-411. 

Question further considered, whether there would not be a large saving in Poor Law 
expenditure by a reduction in the number of indoor paupers if there were an expenditure of 
some 10 millions in pensions, 419-428 Statement as to the much more liberal con- 

ditions of pensions in New Zealand than are proposed for this country, and as to the 
much smaller proportion of pensioners in the colony than are assumed in the calculations 
of witness for England and Wales ; possible deduction on this score from witness’s estimate 

of total cost, 429-444 Considerations as tothe reduction of cost in respect of reduction 

of pension when husbands and wives are living together ; information promised to be 

obtained from the Registrar-General on this point, 445-464 Deduction allowed in 

respect of soldiers, policemen, and civil servants, who already have pensions, 465-468. 

Explanation that witness has not considered how a sum of 9,000,00$. or 10,000,00$. 
might be raised in order to provide a pension fund ; reference hereon to the duty on 
beer, the tea and sugar duties, the taxation of ground values, and the imposition of a 

duty on corn, as different sources whence the money might be provided, 469-486 

Total of 938,00$. a year controlled by the Charity Commissioners and now distributed 
among the people, 487-490. 

Letter from Sir Edw. Hamilton, dated 18th July, 1903, enclosing communication from 
■j the General Register Office, and further explaining his own views as to the great difficulties 
.in the way of the satisfactory working of a scheme of Old Age Pensions, App. 98. 

Humphreys, Noel. (Digest of his Evidence.) — Letter from Mr. Noel Humphreys (Chief 
Clerk in the General Register Office) respecting the total number of married couples in 
England and Wales, aged upwards of 65 years, who were living together in 1891 ; calcu- 
lations thereupon as to the probable charge for Old Age Pensions, App. 98. 


I. 

Income ( Applicants for Pensions). Grounds for the calculation of the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1899 that 37 per cent, of the population of Ireland (as of England) over 65 years 
of age would be disqualified as having an income of 10s. a week, whilst only 35 per cent. 

would be disqualified in Scotland on this score, Sir E. Hamilton 359-366 Considerable 

reduction of the total estimated charge if existing incomes were only made up to 10s. a 
week by persions, ib. 406, 407. 

Personal approval of the income test of 10s. a week, as under the Bill, Steadman 623, 624. 

689-693 Expediency of a maximum limit of income as regards qualification for a 

pension, Crooks 730-732 Opinion that the income test could easily be investigated, 

and that attempts at fraud could be checked, Gray 963-967. • 

Conclusion of the Committee that the transfer of property and collusive arrangements 
as to wages for the purpose of reducing the income of the applicant to a weekly sum below 
that which will disqualify him for a pension should be guarded against, Special Hep. iv. 

Indoor Relief. See Workhouses. 

Irdand. Particulars respecting the inmates above 65 years of age of certain workhouses 
in connection with the question of their living outside with relatives or friends if they had 
pensions, App. 138-142. See also Income, &c. 

0.15 — Lnd. u 2 Legislation 
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L. 

Legislation. Opinion adverse to the acceptance of Mr. Chaplin’s Bill, even though it may 

seem impossible to succeed in enacting, the Bill of Mr. Channing, Steadman 694-699 

Willingness of witness to accept a modified scheme (as under Mr. Remnant’s Bill) if it be 
found impracticable to obtain a universal scheme, though he submits that the former 
should not discriminate between different degrees of deserving cases, Gray 799-801. 844- 
870. 902-908. 

Copy of the Aged Pensioners (No. 1) Bill, 1903, App. 124, 125 Copy of the Old Age 

Pensions Bill, 1903, ib. 126-128 Copy of the Aged Pensioners (No. 2) Bill, 1903, the 

main lines following the report of the Chaplin Committee, ib. 128, 129. 

Lurgan Union {Ireland). Report respecting inmates above 65 years in connection with the 
question of their living with friends or relatives if they were in receipt of pensions, App. 
138, 139. 


M. 

Married Couples ( Aged Poor). Considerations as to deduction of cost in respect of reduction 
of pension when husbands and wives are living together ; information promised to be 
obtained from the Registrar-General on this point, Sir E. Hamilton 445-464— — Considerable 
doubt expressed whether so large a proportion of the aged poor as one-third are married 
couples, for whom a joint pension of 9a. a week would suffice ; information available 
hereon through the Registrar-General, ib. 445-464. 

Entire dissent from an estimate that as many as one-third of the aged poor are married 

couples ; very few of this class in Poplar Workliouse, Crooks 711-713 Thrifty character 

of members of co-operative societies ; doubt as to the proportion of those over 65 years of 
age who are married couples, but witness will obtain statistics on this point, Gray 804-809. 
940-944. 

Statistics supplied by Mr. Noel Humphreys as to the number of married couples aged 
65 and upwards in England and Wales in 1891 ; financial calculations thereupon, App. 98 
— —Further statistics for particular workhouses as to the number of married couples over 
65 years of age, ib. 131-133. 

N. □ 

National System. See Universal Pensions. 

Newington Workhouse. Total of 725 inmates in Newington Workhouse (238 men and 437 
women), of whom only 198 women and 100 men were strong enough to leave, even if they 
had friends to receive them, Miss E. Sellers 1105-1107 Result of exhaustive investiga- 

tions by witness and the relieving officer into the foregoing cases, that for various reasons 
there were only three women who could leave, though the SouthwarkGuardians undertook to 
grant 5s. a week to all whom witness could recommend, and who had friends able and 

willing to receive them, ib. 1107-1115 Result as regards the men (in respect of whom 

there was no offer of 5s. a week), that there were very few, if any, who could go to friends, 
ib. 1116-1120. 

Comment upon the misery of inmates of Newington Workhouse, as being infinitely worse 
than that of men in Russian prisons, Miss E. Sellers, 1160. 

New South Wales. Copy of the New South Wales Old Age Pensions Act of 1900, App. 114-120. 

New Zealand ; 

Bill introduced by the New Zealand Government in 1896, and again in an amended 
form in 1897, providing for a system of old age pensions with very limited disqualification 

on the score of income ; failure of each Bill, Reeves 137-141 Summary of the mam 

provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act of 1898, with explanations thereon in detail, ib. 

142, et seq. Conditions as to residence for 25 years (subject to certain concessions), as 

to applicants being 65 years of age, not having an income of more than £52 a year, nor 
property exceeding 2701. in value ; system of deduction from pension relatively to income 
and value of property, ib. 143. 169, 170 Maximum pension of 181. a year, ib. 143. 

Very strict conditions as regards the criminal class, as well as habitual drunkards and 

persons of immoral character, Reeves 145-153 Practice as to poor relief through 

charitable aid societies, this not disqualifying for a pension, ib. 154-157. 176 Applica- 

tions made to the Government Registrar, or to the Deputy Registrars in the towns, by 
whom they are sent to the local stipendiary magistrates to he investigated and adjudi- 
cated upon, ib. 154-158. 231, 232. 

Mam 
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JjfMW Zealand — continued. 

Main object and provisions of the amending Acts of 1900 and 1901 to strengthen the 
• powers of the Registrar and to provide against fraud in connection with the amount of 

income and the value of property. Reeves 167-186. 238 Total of only 2,553 1. as the 

■ cost of administering the Act in 1.902, the Registrar and other officers employed being for 
the most part Government servants, and the pensions being paid monthly through the 

local post offices, ib. 181—184. 244-251 Considerable number of pensioners in the 

earlier period of the Act of 1898 ; total of 12,557 in March, 1903 (including about 550 in 
homes), the number having slightly fallen since the previous year, owing probably to a 

more strict administration of the Act, ib. 185-191. 234-243. 261-265 Statement 

required annually from pensioners as to their income, and property, ib. 190. 

Information respecting the population, the Maoris, but not the Chinese, participating 
in pensions ; doubt as to the proportion of those above 65 yeaijs of age who are in receipt . 

of pensions or in workhouses, Reeves 192-200. 234-243. 261-268 Effect of the Act 

in reducing considerably the total cost of charitable aid, ib. 197. 203. 240 Estimate 

that about one-third of the aged are almost without means at the age of 65, ib. 199-202 

Total of 210,00$. as the cost of the Act in the financial year 1902—1903, whereas 

the estimated cost at first was only 120,00$. a year, ib. 203, 204 -Liability of the' 

relatives of the aged poor to make provision for them ; relief to this class through the 
system of State aid, ib. 205-208. 

Conclusion that there is doubtless some imposture in working the Act, though witness 
is convinced that the pensioners are on the whole a very decent class, and that the Act 

is working well, and is deservedly popular, Reeves 209, 210. 225-233. 288 Limited 

extent to which any intense poverty exists in New Zealand, ib. 211. 243 Great facility 

in working the Acts through the towns being comparatively small, and the condition of 

the people -well known to the local magistrates, ib. 212 Total of about six and a half 

millions as the present revenue of New Zealand, there being a surplus of about 350,00$., 
ib. 213-220. 272,- 273-* Conclusion as to the Act not discouraging thrift, ib. 221-224. 

Doubt as to much complaint about pensions being spent extravagantly or in drunken- 
ness ; check in this respect, Reeves 252-254 Searching character of the inquiry further 

adverted to, the applicants, as a rule, not objecting thereto ; advantage of public inquiry, 

ib. 255-260. 274-276 Payment of the full pension at the rate oi. Is. a day to the 

Charitable Act Board in respect of those maintained in workhouses ; return of a shilling 

a week to the pensioner as an act of kindness on the part of the Board, ib. 264-271 

Absence of any feeling of disgrace in -being a pensioner, ib. 277. 

Great variation in the rate of wages in New Zealand in relation to the amount of pension, 

Reeves 279, 280 Comfortable character of the homes for pensioners, these being 

chiefly for infir m old people, ib. 281-287 Obligation upon the municipalities to relieve 

destitution ; several forms of relief, about half the cost being borne by subsidy, ib. 286, 

287. 292-297 Expediency of the State, as finding the money, appointing the officers 

for working the Act, ib. 289-291. 297 Belief that pensioners are not disfranchised, • ' 

ib. 298, 299 Explanation that men disabled by accident or otherwise, under the age 

of 65, are not eligible for pensions, ib. 300. 

Statement as to the much more liberal conditions of pensions in New Zealand than are 
proposed for this country, and as to the much smaller proportion of pensioners in the 
colony than are assumed in the calculations of witness for England and Wales ; possible 
deduction on this score from witness’s estimate of total cost, Sir E. Hamilton 429 . - 4 44. 

Provisions of the New Zealand Old Pensions Act of 1898, App. 88-94 Provisions 

of Acts of 1900 and 1901 for the amendment of the Act of 1898, ib. 95-97 . 

Calculation by Mr. Noel Humphreys as to the smaller percentage of the white population 
of New Zealand over 65 years of age than of the population of England and Wales, thus 
invalidating estimates of the relative cost of old age pensions in the two countries, App. 98. 

Number of Pensioners : ■ 

Reference to a calculation in 1899 that in 1901 there would be 2,016,000 persons in 
England and Wales above 65 years of age ; immense cost if these were pensioned at 

6s. a week, Sir. E. Hamilton 307-317 Figures to be supplied for Scotland and Ireland ; 

difficulty and probably inaccuracy in respect of the latter country, ib. 318-321. 364-366. 

Tendency to error in the Census returns as probably not showing the whole numbers 
of persons above 65 years of age ; probability on the other hand that some applicants 
for pensions would send in claims before they had reached the prescribed age limit, Sir 

E. Hamilton 322-324 Prospect of an increased proportion of the population being 

above 65 years of age in accordance with improved sanitary conditions in the future, ib. 

325, 326 Difficulties as regards the deductions to be made in respect of disqualification 

for receipt of poor relief or criminal conduct, etc., ib. 3o9— 353 Deduction allowed in 

respect of soldiers, policemen, and civil servants who already have pensions, ib. 465-468. 

• r Extract 
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Report, 1903 — continued. 


Number of Pensioners — continued. 

Extract from the Local Government Board Report of 1899-1900 respecting the numbers 
of paupers of 65 years of age or upwards on 1st July, 1899, and 1st January, 1900, App. 79. 

Table showing the proportion which the total number of paupers of 65 years of age or 
upwards, excluding vagabonds and insane, on 1st July, 1899, and 1st January, 1900, bore- 
to the estimated population, and to the total pauperism of the country, App. 81. 

See also Poor Relief. Workhouses. 


0 . 

Old Age Pensions Bill, 1903. Copy thereof, App. 126-128. 

Outdoor Relief ( Poor Law System). See Poor Relief. Workhouses. 


P. 

Paddington. Explanation on the part of the Paddington Board of Guardians of the amended " 
reguations adopted by the Board since 1889, with the approval of the Local Government 
Board in dealing with applications for relief ; satisfactory working thereof, Fuller 1177— 

1192. 1251-1257 Condition as to applicants having given some proof of thrift; very 

rare instances of members of friendly societies applying, ib. 1180. 1184-1186. 1208-1210. 

1228. 1285-1288 Practice of the Board in some deserving cases to obtain assistance^ 

or small pensions through charitable societies or from private sources, so that the applb 
cants may not come on the poor rates, ib. 1193-1196. 1208, 

Care exercised in Paddington in discriminating between the different cases of outdoor 
relief and the varying amounts granted ; total of 275 outdoor cases on 1st January, 1903; 

Fuller 1238-1248. 1272-1289 -Practice of boarding out children as much as possible, 

ib. 1239. 1241. 1277. 1278. 

Further explanations respecting the satisfactory working of the amended rules applied 
in Paddington, and the staff employed in testing applications for outdoor relief ; dis- 
couragement of applications by the undeserving through knowledge beforehand of the 

efficiency of the inquiries made, Fuller 1249-1289 Very large population in Paddington, 

with incomes up to 21s. a week who are not upon the rates, *5. 1258-1260 Small pro- 

portion of out-relief in Paddington as compared with the majority of London Unions, 
ib. 1272-1276. 1294-1298, 

Sample of case paper used by Board of Guardians, App. 109 Information required" 

in regard to settlement, ib. 111. 113 Forms to be observed when first applications are 

made to the Board, ib. 116. 

Poor Relief : 

Discrimination exercised by guardians and relieving officers, as in Poplar Union, in 
selecting cases fit for outdoor relief ; small percentage of selected applicants who have 

no right to such reLef, Crooks 720-725 Conclusion that there are many thousands of 

respectable poor people who, with a little relief, might remain at home with their friends 
and relations, ib. 726. 729. 

Hardship of disqualification in the event of receipt of poor relief during 20 years prior 
to the application for a pension, even though not applying under wholly exceptional cir- 
cumstances, Gray 810-813. 867, 868. 909-919. 949, 950 Receipt of poor relief by 

members of co-operative societies without being disqualified as members, ib. 875-877. 

Very inadequate outdoor relief in some rural districts ; circulars of the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the subject not receiving much attention ; beneficial results from the 
proposed Bill in these cases, Miss E. Sellers 1137-1140. 1161. 

Rule in Paddington not to grant out-relief except to those who are deserving at the time 
of the application ; details hereon as to the tests applied and the character and mode 
of inquiry in different classes of cases, the checks upon abuse working satisfactorily, 

Fuller 1179—1192. 1208. 1252—1257. 1249—1289 Full powers in Guardians to give- 

liberal weekly relief in deserving cases in addition to incomes of as much as 10s. or 15s. 
a week, ib. 1198-1201. 1206. 

Outdoor relief up to 7s. or 8s. a week given in some cases by the Paddington Guardians, 
witness submitting, however, that it is desirable to check much of the outdoor relief novr 

given in some unions. Fuller 1216-1223. 1238-1247. 1261-1263 Conclusion as to the 

limited increase of cost to be incurred generally in carrying out a really efficient adminis- 
tration of outdoor relief ; good economy in having an efficient staff, ib. 1253-1257. 1263, 
1264. 1270, 1271. 

Opinion 
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Report, 1903 — corvtinued. 

Poor Relief — continued. 

Opinion as to the sufficiency of a period of 10 years instead of 20 as a condition to be 

required in respect of deserving applicants, Fuller 1291, 1292 Consideration to be 

given in cases where men sometimes have to tramp the country in search of employment, 
and are obliged to occasionally apply for indoor relief, ib. 1293. 

Copy of replies and returns received through the Local Government Board, the Secretary 
for Scotland’s Office, and the Local Government Board, Ireland, showing for certain 
unions or parishes the number of workhouse inmates over 65 years of age who would be 
fit and able to live outside with relatives or friends if they had pensions of from 5s. to 
'7s. a week, App. 131-142. 

Recommendation by the Committee as to qualified pensioners being entitled to certain 

~ privileges even if they should receive poor law relief, Special Rep. iv. Recommendation 

that the disqualification arising from the receipt of poor law relief should be so defined 
4' as not to exclude from pensions aged persons who are in receipt of such relief at the time 
■' of the passing of the Act, but who had received such relief for 20 years before they reached 
the qualifying age, ib. Further recommendation that a definition of - the “circum- 

stances of a wholly exceptional character ” under which poor relief may be given with- 
out invalidating a subsequent claim to a pension should be inserted in the Bill, ib. 

See also Number of Pensioners. Workhouses. 

Poplar. Very careful investigation by a Special Committee of the Poplar Guardians in 
1899 of the question whether the aged poor in the workhouse over 60 years of age (of 
whom there are 1,000) could be well cared for out of the house by relatives or friends, 

Crooks 706 Conclusion of the Special Committee, after their first inquiry, that the 

inmates, many of whom are infirm and helpless, would not be properly cared for if they 

left the workhouse ; reluctance on their part to make the change, ib. 786 Additional 

inquiry made in about 1,000 cases, the general result being that not 5 per cent, could 
with advantage be removed from the house, ib. 706-710. 

Desire of the Guardians to encourage outdoor rather than indoor relief ; very limited 

, extent to which feasible in the interests of the aged poor, Crooks 706-708 Result of 

investigation in Poplar Union, that there are 1,824 persons oper the age of 60 in receipt 
of outdoor relief whose relatives or friends might take charge of them if pensioned at 
5s. a week, some of them having other sources of income, ib. 714-720. 

Popularity ( Pension System). Appreciation by the people of a pension system as not con- 
veying any such taint as poor relief, Gray 961, 962 Gratitude evinced by old age 

pensioners in Denmark, though their pensions are very small, through not being treated 

as paupers or sent to workhouses, Miss E. Sellers 1096—1101 Popularity also through 

the recipients of pensions not being deprived of votes, ib. 1097. 


Qualifications and Disqualifications. Dissent from the qualification conditions under Mr. 

Chaplin’s scheme, Steadman 559 Great difficulty of the Pensions Committees under the 

Bill in distinguishing between those who are and those who are not entitled to pensions ; 

ill-will to be created, ib. 578-582 Decided objection to any distinction between loafers 

and industrious workmen as regards a pension, ib. 625-629 Difficulties of discriminating 

between deserving and undeserving applicants ; sufficiency of the test of age, ib. 641—648. 

Belief that no great difficulty would be experienced, especially in country districts, 
in discriminating between deserving and undeserving applicants for pensions ; absence of 
any great difficulty in Manchester, Gray 802-804. 842-850. 878-882— Objection of 
applicants to their qualifications being investigated before magistrates, ib. 814 -View 
of witness that the only tests should be age, residence, and nationality, ib. 973. 

Conclusion as to there being no great difficulty in arriving at the history of the aged 
poor either in town or country, Miss E. Sellers 1164. 

Table containing details regarding the paupers of 65 or 70 years or upwards who were 
in receipt of relief on 1st January, 1900; App. 80. 

Conclusion expressed by Sir Edward Hamilton in letter of 18th July, 1903, that any 
soheme of old age pensions with conditions attached to it must create hardship and in- 
equalities, and be very difficult, if not impossible, to work ; whilst any unconditional 
•scheme,, which would give pensions to everybody, those who do not want assistance and 
"those who do not deserve it, would be absurd, App. 98. 

Summary of the qualifications to be required of pensioners dealt with in Clause 6 of 
the Bill, Special Rep. iv. 

See also Administration. Age limit. Criminals. Incomes, etc. Poor Relic! . 

Residence Qr ulification. Tlmjt. Ratepayer, 
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Ratepayers. Strong comments upon the proposals of Mr. Chaplin’s Committee {adopted in 
the present Bill) as being “ a penny wise and pound foolish ” policy, and as hearing with 
extreme hardship upon the poorer class of ratepayers, the rates being burdened under 
the Bill with more than half the cost involved, Steadman 556-560. 

See also Cost. Taxation. 

Reeves, The Honourable William P ember. (Digest of his Evidence.) — Witness, who is Agent 
General for New Zealand, has devoted much study to the subject of old age pensions in 
the Colony, 133-136. 

Bill introduced by the New Zealand Government in 1896, and again in an amended 
form in 1897, providing for a system of old age pensions with very limited disqualification 

on the score of income ; failure of each Bill, 137—141 Summary of the main provisions 

of the Old Age Pensions Act of 1898, with explanations thereon in detail, 142 et seq. 

Conditions as to residence for 25 years (subject to certain concession), as to applicants 
being 65 years of age, and not having an income of more than 52Z. a year, nor property 
exceeding 27 0Z. in value ; system of deduction from pension relatively to income and 

value of property, 143. 169. 170 Maximum pension of 13Z. a year, 143 Very strict 

conditions as regards the criminal class, as well as habitual drunkards and persons of' 

immoral character, 145-153 Practice as to poor relief through charitable aid societies, 

this not disqualifying for a pension, 154-157. 

Applications made to the Government Registrar or to the Deputy Registrars in the towns, 
by whom they are sent to the local stipendiary magistrates to be investigated, and adjudi- 
cated upon, 154-168. 231, 232 Main object and provisions of the amending Acts of 

1900 and 1901 to strengthen the powers of the Registrar and to provide against fraud 

in connection with the amount of income and the value of property, 167-186. 228 

Total of only 2,5532. as the cost of administering the Act in 1902, the Registrar and other 
officers employed being for the most part Government servants, 181-184. 

Considerable number of pensioners in the earlier period of the Act of 1898 ; total of 
12,557 in March, 1903 (including about 550 in homes), the number having slightly fallen 
since the previous year, owing probably to a most strict administration of the Act, 185-19 L 

234—243. 261-265- Statement required annually from pensioners as to their income 

and property, 190 Information respecting the population, the Maoris but not the 

Chinese participating in pensions ; doubt as to the proportion of those above 65 years 
of age who are in receipt of pensions or in workhouses, 192-200. 234-243. 261-268. 

Effect of the Act in reducing considerably the total cost of charitable aid, 197. 203. 

240 Estimate that about one-third of the aged are almost without means at the age 

of 65 ; 199-202 Total of 210,000/. as the cost of the Act in the financial year, 1902- 

1903, whereas the estimated cost at first was only 120,000/. a year, 203, 204 Liability 

of the relatives of the aged poor to make provision for them, relief to this class needing 
the system of State aid, 205-208. 

Conclusion that there is doubtless some imposture in working the Act, though witness 
is convinced that the pensioners are on the whole a very decent class, and that the Act 

is working well, and is deservedly popular, 209, 210. 225-233. 288 Limited extent 

to which any intense poverty exists in New Zealand, 211. 243 Great facility in working 

the Acts through the towns being comparatively small and the condition of the people 
well known to the local magistrates, 212. 

Total of about six and a half millions as the present revenue of New Zealand, there 

being a surplus of about 300,000/., 213-220. 272, 273 Conclusion as to the Act not 

discouraging thrift, 221-224 — - — Further explanation as to the total cost of working the 
Act being only about 2,500 1. a year, the pensions being paid monthly through the local 
Post Offices, 244—251 Doubt as to much complaint about pensions being spent extrava- 

gantly or in drunkenness ; check in this respect, 252-254. 

Searching character of the inquiry further adverted to, the applicants, as a rule, net- 

objecting thereto ; advantage of public inquiry, 255-260. 274-276 Payment of the full 

pension at the rate of Is. a day to the Charitable Aid Board in respect of those main- 
tained in workhouses ; return of a shilling a week to the pensioner as an act of kindness 
on the part of the Board, 264-271 Absence of any feeling of disgrace in being a pen- 
sioner, 277 Great variation in the rate of wages in New Zealand in relation to the 

amount of pension, 279, 280. 

Comfortable character of the homes for pensioners, these being chiefly for infirm old 

people, 281-287 Obligation upon the municipalities to relieve destitution; several 

forms of relief, about half the cost being borne by subsidy 286 287. 292-297 Expe- 

J y ’ • diency 
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Report, 1903 — continued. 


Reeves, The Honourable William P ember. (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 
diency of the State, as finding the money appointing the officers for working the Act, 

289-291. 297 Belief that pensioners are not disfranchised, 298, 299 Explanation 

that men disabled by accident or otherwise under the age of 65 are not eligible for pen- 
sions, 300. 

Relatives ( Maintenance of Parents). Conclusion that provision should be made against the 
transfer of the maintenance of aged parents from well-to-do children to the State, Special 
Rep. iv. See also Workhouses. 

Residence Qualification. Conclusion as to the very limited disqualification in respect of the 
conditions under the Bill as to residence, Sir E. Hamilton 356-358. 

Recommendation by the Committee that if any part of the pension is to be charged 
on the rates of a Union, the pensioner should have been a resident in that Union for a 
considerable period, Special Rep. iv. 

Russia : 

eat care taken of the aged poor in Russia in cottage homes and through charitable 
agencies, there being no Poor Law except in Moscow, Miss E. Sellers 1171-1174. 


Scotland. Correspondence and returns respecting the number of inmates of certain work- 
houses in Scotland above 65 years of age who would be fit and able to live outside with 
relatives and friends if they had pensions of from 5s. to Is. a week, App. 134-137. 

Sellers, Miss Edith. (Digest of her Evidence.) — Considerable study devoted by witness to 
the subject of the treatment of the aged poor in Denmark and other foreign countries, as 
well as to their condition and treatment in English workhouses, 1-5. 

Statement prepared for the Committee respecting the system in Copenhagen and through- 
out Denmark, 6. 9 Very full control vested in the Third Section Burgomaster of 

Copenhagen, as regards the administration of old age relief in that city, 6. 30-36. 55 

Division of the city, for poor relief purposes, into 12 districts, each of which is in care 
of a district superintendent, these being arranged in three groups of four districts each, 

each group being under a group inspector, 6. 102-104 Separate duties of the district 

superintendents and group inspectors, the former dealing only with the pauper class, 
whilst the latter deal with the respectable aged poor apart from pauper relief ; very careful 
discrimination between the two classes, 6. 9. 56-63. 

Fairly satisfactory results at Copenhagen in distinguishing between the pauper class 
and the deserving section of the community ; strict and elaborate investigations made 

for this purpose, 6. 9. 98-100. 109-111 Reference to the questions which applicants 

for old age relief (sb distinct from pauper relief) are required to answer ; liability to im- 
prisonment for false information, 6-9. 43-46. 

Limit of 60 years of age in Copenhagen for the commencement of old age relief, 9 

Strict requirements on the score of moral character ; special bar against dr unkenness, 9. 

40-42 Decision by the group inspector whether applicants are to go before the Old 

Age Relief Committee, which is presided over by the Burgomaster, and which decides 
each case, and the amount and form of relief, 9. 

Rule that where a man is strong enough to take care of himself, or has any relatives to 
take care of him, the relief shall be in the form of a pension, the average pension being 

about 11. 10s. a year, 9 Admission of the deserving poor, in many cases, to old age 

homes, these being delightful places, and being all over the country, 9. 66-70 Con- 

siderable difficulties in connection with a former requirement that applicants for relief 
must be in a destitute condition, so that there was not much inducement to save ; amend- 
ment of the law on this point, 9, 10. 

Great importance attached to proposals by Herr Jacobi, Third Section Burgomaster 
of Copenhagen, that a standard of income shall be fixed below which persons may be 
qualified for a pension, which would be on a sliding scale according to age, 40 per cent, 
being added when the man has a wife living, 10-12. 88-96. 101- Explanations with 
reference to the list of questions which applicants must answer in order to qualify for 
pensions, 13-18. 

Particulars in connection with certain statistics as to the increased cost of old age relief 
and old age pensions from 1892 to 1897, and as to the relative decrease in the cost of pauper 
relief ; very satisfactory inferences from these figures, 18, 19 -Rearrangement by Act 
in 1902 as to the sources of payment of the cost of old age pensions and relief, one -half 
being borne by the State and one-half by the Communal or local authorities, 20, 21- 
Explanation as to the State contribution being all levied on the beer tax, whilst the Com- 
munal moiety is paid out of the local receipts from various sources, there being a poor 
fund, but no poor rate, 21-27. 

0.15— Ind. X Concurrence 
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Seller's, Mies Edith, (Digest of her Evidence) — continued. 

Concurrence of evidence of representative and official authorities in Denmark as to the 
very beneficial operation of the law in respect of the working classes generally, without 
being any discouragement to thrift, 27-30 — r— Explanations in detail on various points iu 
elucidation of statement read by witness to the Committee as regards applications for 
pensions or relief, the qualifications and conditions required, the investigations made, 
and the general working of the system in Copenhagen and in the country generally, 30, et set]. 

Conclusion as to the expediency and the feasibility of a separate classification of aged 

poor who should not be treated as indoor paupers in workhouses, 111 Information 

respecting the system of Poor Law administration in Vienna, with special reference to 
the forms observed and the investigations made in connection with admission to cottage 
homes, 112-120. 

Reference to a law passed in France in 1897 whereby the State undertook to contribute, 
up to half a million francs, towards the cost incurred by the Communal authorities in 
granting allowances to poor persons above 70 years ; very limited action of the munici- 
palities in the matter, 121-127 Recent French law providing that a certain number 

of hospices or homes shall be provided for the aged poor, 122-130 Working of the 

Poor Law in Paris by officials, there being a right in poor persons to claim an allowance 
at the age of 70; 123, 124. 127-131. 

[Second Examination.] — Explanation that for Copenhagen and the whole of Denmark, 
respectively, the average pension in the former case for married couples is 9 1. 3a. 5 \d., 
and for a single person 71. 9s. 3d., and in the latter case 6 1. 15s. 10|cZ. for married couples, 

and 4Z. 18s. 9fd. for a single person 1086-1088 Increase from 252,850Z. in 1898 to 

285,49 1Z. in 1900, as the total cost for all Denmark,- 1088, 1089 Calculation that on the 

basis of relative population the cost for England and Wales would be 3,591,000Z., but as 
the*pensions in this country would have to be larger than in Denmark, they might cost 
7,000,000Z.; whilst there would be an estimated saving of 3,000,000Z. in Poor Law expenses, 
1089-1091. 

Very few really poor or destitute people in Denmark, the country being an exceptionally 

prosperous one, 1092-1096 Gratitude evinced by the old age pensioners, though their 

pensions are so small, through not being treated as paupers or sent to workhouses, 1096- 

1101 Popularity also through the recipients of pensions not being deprived of votes, 

1097. 

Personal inquiry by witness in 1902 into the circumstances of old people above 65 
years of age in one large metropolitan workhouse (Newington) and in seven small ones 

in rural districts in England, 1102-1104. 1141, 1142. Total of 725 inmates of Newington 

Workhouse (288 men and 437 women), of whom only 198 women and 100 men were strong 
enough to leave even if they had friends to receive them, 1105-1107. 

Result of exhaustive investigations by witness and the relieving officer into the fore- 
going cases, that for various reasons there were only three women who could leave, though 
the Southwark Guardians undertook to grant 5s. a week to all whom witness could recom- 
mend, and who had friends able and willing to receive them, 1107-1115 Result as 

regards the men (in respect of whom there was no offer of 5s. a week), that there were very 
few, if any, who could go to friends, 1116-1120. 

Summary of the results of witness’s investigations into the cases of the aged poor in 
seven rural workhouses, all in the same district ; very deplorable condition of the aged 
inmates, many of them being imbeciles or lunatics, there being practically none whose 
friends outside could receive them, even if there were small pensions, 1121-1137. 1159, 

1160 Strong repugnance to the workhouse in country districts, 1131. 1135-1137 

Inspection by witness of a workhouse in a small town in a rural district, the older inmates 
being generally unfit for removal to cottage homes, 1134, 1135. 

Very inadequate outdoor relief in some rural districts, circulars of the Local Government 
Board on the subject not receiving much attention ; beneficial results from the proposed 

Bill in these cases, 1137-1140. 1161 Great boon if deserving cases of old people in 

workhouses could be removed to cottage homes away from the workhouses ; calculation 
that in all England there would not be more than 4,000 or 5,000 such cases above the age 
of 65; 1143-1161. 

Entire inadequacy of the limit of age not beginning till 70 ; illustration in Berlin, 114 (- 

1150 Utterly miserable condition of the aged poor in small workhouses where there is 

no classification ; misery also in large workhouses like that at Fulham, 1159 Comment 

upon the misery of inmates of Newington Workhouse, as being infinitely worse than that of 
men in Russian prisons, 1160. 

Calculation that one-roomed cottages, built in rows, sufficient to accommodate 4, 000 
old people, could be provided for about 300.000Z. ; less expense if houses were ircntcd tor 
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Sellers, Miss Edith. (Digest of her Evidence)— continued. 
the purpose, 1162, 1163 Conclusion as to there being no great difficulty in arriving 

at the history of the aged poor, either in town or country, 1164 Very low position of 

England as compared with foreign countries in respect of the care taken of her aged poor, 
1165-1167. 

Existence in Denmark for the last 600 years of a right to relief in cases of destitution, 
1168—1170 Law in Austria, though not enforced, whereby men can claim from the 

State at the age of 60 one-third of their average past earniugs, 1168-1170 Great care 

taken of the aged poor in Russia in cottage homes and through charitable agencies, there 

being no Poor Law except in Moscow, 1171-1174 Illustration of the large saving which 

might be effected in the cost of workhouses if there were cottage homes, 1174-1176. 

Steadman, W. C. (Digest of his Evidence.) — Explanation of the origin of the Conference held 
in London in J anuary, 1902, and convened by the Trades Union Congress and the Co- 
operative Union Congress in order to deal with old age pensions, witness having presided 

at the first meeting of the Conference, 491-494. 503 Resolution moved by witness at 

the Trades Union Congress at Swansea in 1901, and unanimously adopted, as to the legis- 
lation required on the subject at issue, and as to the expediency of every citizen having a 
right to claim a pension at a certain age, 493. 

Proposition that it is the duty of statesmen to find the money required, the opinion of 
witness being that it should come from a graduated income tax, 494, 495 Impractic- 

ability of ascertaining the total amount that would be required for a scheme of universal 
pensions at a given age, as large numbers would not claim ; objection, however, to, men 
being disqualified for pensions if they choose to work, 497-502. 688. 639. 

Explanation as to the Friendly Societies having taken no part in the Conference of 1902, 
there having been, however, 394 delegates present from co-operative societies and trades 

unions, representing a total membership of 2,441,000 ; 503-510 Circulation of 12 

different pension schemes among the members, the Organising Joint Committee having 
recommended No. 10 scheme to the favourable consideration of the delegates attending 

the Conference, 505-517. 549 Five principles embodied in No. 10 •scheme, viz., 

that the scheme be non -contributory, universal in its application, that the public (or the 
Government) should pay, that the pension age be 60, and the amount 5s. per week, 512- 
519. 

Unanimous adoption by the Conference of 1902 of resolution that the scheme should 

be non -contributory, there having been no adverse discussion, 519-523 Adoption 

of resolution, with only one dissentient delegate, representing a society with 16,000 members, 
that the scheme must be universal in its application irrespective of income or character, 
neither criminals nor immoral people being excluded, 524-533. 

Adoption by the Conference, after discussion, of an amended resolution to the effect 
that the expenditure involved should be borne by Imperial taxation, instead of by Imperial 
and local taxation ; absence of discussion upon the question of the cost of administration, 

534-540. 567-569 Very large majority by which a resolution was passed that the age 

should be fixed at 60, and not at 65; 541-545 Resolution adopted that the amount 

should be at least 5s. a week, an amendment which was moved in favour of the amount 
being 7a. having been withdrawn, 546, 547. 

Concluding resolution passed by the Conference summarising the results arrived at, anti 
urging the promotion of an Old Age Pension Bill, this Bill now standing in the name 
of Mr. Channing, 549. 662, 663 Statement as to the Conference not having specially dis- 

cussed No. 5 scheme (which is similar to the Bill before the Select Committee), the Organising 
Committee having, however, previously considered all the schemes, and having unanimously 

recommended No. 10 scheme, 549-556. 570-573 Meeting of the Trades Union Congress 

in September, 1902, when there were 500 delegates present and the resolution of the Confer- 
ence in support of No. 10 scheme was unanimously confirmed, 556. 573. 

Strong comments upon the proposals of Mr. Chaplin’s Committee adopted in the present 
Bill, as being “ a penny wise and pound foolish ” policy, and as bearing with extreme 
hardship upon the poorer class of ratepayers, the rates being burdened under the Bill 

with more than half the cost involved, 556-560 Calculation that the cost at 5s. per 

week under the Bill would be about 8,000,000£. instead of 10,300,000f., 556—558. 590 

Dissent from the qualification conditions under Mr. Chaplin's scheme, 559. 

Discussion at the Conference of 1902 as regards not only the thrift tests, but the question 
of a limit in respect of the income of recipients of pensions, 562, 563. 565, 566 Conclu- 

sion that great numbers of unskilled workmen, with low wages, not members of friendly 

societies, have as much right to be looked after as such members, 563, 664. 678-680 

Very general character of the discussion at the Conference as to the mode of raising the 
money required for the proposed scheme, 674-577. 670-672. 

0.15 — Ind. x 2 . Great 
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Steadman, W. C. (Digest of his Evidence) — continued. 

Great difficulty of the Pensions Committees under the Bill in distinguishing between 

those who are and those who are not entitled to pensions ; ill will to be created, 578-582 

Belief as to pensions or superannuations existing to a considerable extent in the case of 
Trades Union Societies ; instance in the case of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
583-587. 664-669. 

Estimate by Mr. Charles Booth that the cost of the proposed universal scheme would be 

26.000. 000^. ; expediency of at once beginning on this scale, 588-594 Approval of the 

qualification that the recipient must be a British subject, 595 Preference for 60 as 

the age instead of 65 ; 596 Further contention that men who have been criminals 

should not be excluded from pensions, 597-601. 681-688. 

Examination in defence of proposal to pension men who live upon the rates as habitual 

paupers ; dissent from the view that this would entail an increase of cost, 602-621 

Personal approval of the income test of 10s. a week as under the Bill, 623, 624. 689-693 

Decided objection to any distinction between loafers and industrious workmen as regards 
claim to a pension, 625-629. 

Grounds for disapproving of a tax on beer or sugar as a means towards meeting the 
large expenditure required ; objections by working to contribute by taxation towards 

their pensions, 632-640. 649, 650. 670-672 Difficulties of discriminating between 

deserving and undeserving applicants ; sufficiency of the test of age, 641-648. 

Full powers vested in the delegates to decide at the Conference for the general body 
of members of the co-operative societies and trades unions, 651-659 Further explana- 
tion that friendly societies were not represented, with one or two exceptions, 659-661 

Very heavy cost entailed under the workhouse system as compared with a system of 
pensions, 673-678. 

Opinion adverse to the acceptance of Mr. Chaplin’s Bill, even though it may seem 

impossible to succeed in enacting the Bill of Mr. Channing, 694-699 Concurrence with 

the Conference that the money required should all come from Imperial sources, witness 
further advocating a graduated income tax for the purpose, 700-702. 

T. 

Taxation ( Cost of Pensions). Explanation that witness has not considered how a sum of 

9.000. 000Z. or 10,000,000^, might be raised in order to provide a pension fund ; reference 
hereon to the duty on beer, the tea and sugar duties, the taxation of ground values, and 
the imposition of a duty on corn, as different souroes whence the money might be pro- 
vided, Sir E. Hamilton , 469-486. 

Proposition that it is the duty of statesmen to find the money required, the opinio 11 
of witness being that it should come from a graduated income tax, Steadman 494, 495. 514- 

630, 631 Adoption by the Trades Union and Co-operative Union Conference of 1902> 

after discussion, of an amended resolution to the effect that the expenditure involved 
should be borne by Imperial taxation instead of by Imperial and local taxation ; absence 
of discussion upon the question of the cost of administration, ib. 534-540. 567-569. 574- 
577. 670-672. 

Grounds for disapproving of a tax on beer or sugar as a means towards meeting the 
large expenditure required ; objections by working men to contribute by taxation towards 
their pensions, Steadman 632-640. 649, 650. 670-672 Concurrence with the Con- 

ference that the money required should all come from Imperial sources, witness further 
advocating a graduated income tax for the purpose, ib. 700-702. 

Grounds for objecting to the expense being borne partly by local rate3 instead of entirely 
by Imperial taxation, though the administration should be local, Gray 793-798. 837-841 

Approval of the working-class paying income tax, if fairly levied all round, towards 

a universal pension scheme, ib. 839. 897. 933 Approval also of a tax on beer as one 

of the modes of increased taxation; reference hereon to the excessive expenditure of working 
men in Manchester on drink, ib. 929-936. 

Liability to abuse under the system of the Common Poor Fund in London ; inference 
as to the temptation to Boards of Guardians to put applicants for relief on a Pension Fund 
if half the amount were provided by the State, Fuller 1211, 1212. 

See also Cost. Denmark. 

Thrift. Belief that due care was exercised by the Departmental Committee of 1899 as 
regards the deduction made from estimates of cost in respect of persons unable to prove 

compliance with the thrift qualifications, Sir E. Hamilton 367-369 Discussion at the 

Trades Union Conference of 1902 as regards not only the thrift tests, but the question 

of a limit in respect of the income of recipients of pensions, Steadman 562, 563, 565, 566 

Unfairness 
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Thrift — continued. 

Unfairness of the proposed thrift or savings test as being of very unequal operation. Gray 

814-817. 867, 868. 920-925. 951-959 -Discouragement to thrift under the proposal 

for supplementing in certain cases incomes of 10$. a week by means of pensions, Fuller 
1206, 1207. * 

Degree of danger that those who are in a position to save money may be discouraged 
from saving by the reflection that the more they have the less they will receive in the form 

of a pension. Special Rep. v. Suggestion as to the pension not being so reduced as to 

deprive applicants of the fruits of their own thrift, ib. 

See also Income , etc. 

Trader Unions : 

Explanation of the origin of the Conference held in London in January, 1902, and con- 
vened by the Trades Union Congress and the Co-operative Union Congress in order to deal 

with old age pensions, Steadman 491-494. 503 Resolution moved by witness at the 

Trades Union Congress at Swansea in 1901, and unanimously adopted, as to the legislation 
required on the subject at issue, and as to the expediency of every citizen having a right 

to claim a pension at a certain age, ib. 493 Explanation as to the friendly societies 

having taken no part in the Conference of 1902, there having been, however, 394 delegates 
present from co-operative societies and trades unions representing a total membership 
of 2,441,000, ib. 503-510, 659-661. 

Circulation of 12 different pension schemes among the members, the Organising Joint 
Committee having recommended No. 10 scheme to the favourable consideration of the 

delegates attending the Conference, Steadman 505-517. 549 Five principles embodied 

in No. 10 scheme, viz., that the scheme be non-contributory, universal in its application, 
that the public (or the Government) should pay, that the pension age be 60, and the 

amountj 5s. per week, ib. 512-519 Unanimous adoption by the Conference of 1902 of 

resolution that the scheme should be non-contributory, there having been no adverse 
discussion, ib. 519-523. 

Concluding resolution passed by the Conference summarising the results arrived at, 
and urging the promotion of an Old Age Pension Bill, this Bill now standing in the name 

of Mr. Charming, Steadman 549 . 662, 663 Statement as to the Conference not having 

specially discussed No. 5 scheme (which is similar to the Bill before the Select Committee), 
the Organising Committee having, however, previously considered all the schemes and 
having unanimously recommended No. 10 scheme, ib. 549-556. 570-573. 

Meeting of the Trades Union Congress in September, 1902, when there were 500 delegates 
present, and the resolution of the Conference in support of No. 10 scheme was unanimously 

confirmed, Steadman 556. 573 Belief as to pensions or superannuations existing to 

a considerable extent in the case of Trades Union Societies ; instance in the case of the 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers, ib. 583-587. 66A-669 Full powers vested in 

the delegates to decide at the Conference for the general body of members of the Co- 
operative Societies and Trades Unions, ib. 651-659. 

Evidence received by the Committee as to the views of Trades Unions, Friendly Societies, 
and Co-operative Societies upon the proposals of Mr. Chaplin’s Committee of 1899, Special 
Rep. iii. 


U. 

Universal Pensions. Adoption of resolution at the Conference of Trades Unions and Co- 
operative Unions in January, 1902, with only one dissentient delegate representing a 
society with 15,000 members, that the scheme must be universal in its application, irre- 
spective of income or character, neither criminals nor immoral people being excluded, 
Steadman 524-533. 

Overwhelming majority of opinions of Co-operative Unions throughout the country 

in favour of a national system of pensions, Gray 762-770 Joint Conference eventually 

in 1901 and 1902 between the Co-operative Union and the Trades Union, it having been 
unanimously decided to promote a Bill on the lines of a universal system of old age pensions, 

ib. 770-778. 968-973 Unanimous adoption by the Co-operative Union of the scheme 

of universal pensions at the age of 60, irrespective of income and regardless of character, 
ib. 785-792. 800. 821-826. 968-973. ' • 

See also Co-operative Union. Cost. Taxation. Trades Unions. 

Victoria 
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Victoria : 

Explanation of tie main provisions of tlie Victoria Old Age Pension Act of 1901, and 

of the temporary Act passed in the previous year, Dobson 974, et seq. Provision of a 

pension of 10s. a week under the Act of 1900, the estimated total charge having been 

nearly doubled by the actual expenditure, ib. 976-978. 1018-1021. 1025, 1026 . 

Separate Act in 1900 providing for the registration of claimants for old age pensions 
this having been the first step taken, ib. 979-981. 

Condition under the Act of 1901 that the minimum age must be 65, the pension being 
in supplement of any income from all sources, so as to make the total to 8s. a week, Dobson 
984. 1039-1043 Summary of qualifications and of the several heads of disqualifica- 
tion, such as drunkenness, break of residence, desertion, etc., ib. 987, et seq. Condition 

as to a man not purposely parting with this income so as to establish a claim to a pension ; 
liability to punishment for fraud on this score, ib. 988, 989. 

Requirement that a man must have made reasonable efforts to provide for himself, 
or have brought up a family in decency and comfort ; mode of investigation on this point, 
Dobson 989, 990. 1(502 Explanation as regards the thrift qualifications and the pro- 

cedure or test applied on this score, ib. 990. 997. 1003-1007. 

Large contribution by the working classes of Victoria towards the Government revenue, 
the Customs revenue being probably three-fourths of the whole ; large sums also con- 
tributed by the people to hospitals, charitable societies, etc., Dobson 990-996. 1070-1075 

Obligation upon relatives to provide, if in their power, for applicants for pensions ; 

prejudicial operation of the Act of 1901 on this score, ib. 997-999 Important pro- 

visions and safeguards as regards continuous residence, ib. 1000. 1066-1068. 

Information as to the procedure in testing applications, there being local Commissioners 

for the purpose appointed by the Government, Dobson 1001-1005 Valuable check 

through means of Savings Banks accounts, ib. 1006, 1007 Continuance of the pensions 

without annual renewal, though they are liable to cancellation, ib. 1007-1009. 1079-1083 

Claim upon pensioners for reimbursement out of any real estate in respect of the 

amount paid in pensions, ib. 1009 Power not to pay to the pensioners directly if not 

fit to be trusted with the money, ib. 1009, 1010 Intention to amend the Act of 1901 

in the direction of prevention of fraud, ib. 1011 Statement as to the population of 

Victoria, there being about 50,000 persons over 65 years of age, of whom 16,224 were 

pensioners, ib. 1014-1018. 1022, 1023 Belief that pensioners would be encouraged 

to work, ib. 1027, 1028. 

System of payment of pensions out of the general revenue ; large State expenditure 
also in respect of hospitals and charitable institutions, Dobson 1029-1036. 1050, 1051, 

1084 Special circumstances under which pensions are sometimes granted to men 

under 65 engaged in dangerous and unhealthy occupations, ib. 1052 Several instances 

of men resigning their pensions and going into charitable institutions, ib. Relative 

cost of housing in Victoria and in England ; much higher wages in the former case, ib. 

1055-1062 Further statement as to fraud arising under the present Act as well as 

under the first Act, ib. 1076-1078. 

Provisions of the Act of the State of Victoria of December, 1900, for the payment of 
old age pensions, App. 99, 100 Act of December, 1900, making provision for regis- 

tration of claims for old age pensions, ib. 100. 

Further Act of December, 1901, providing for the payment of old age pensions and for 
other purposes ; schedules attached thereto, App. 101-107. 

Further Amendment Act of December, 1901, making additional financial provision, 
and laying down further regulations as to rate of payment, &c., App. 107, 108.. 


W. 

Westport Union [Ireland). Report respecting workhouse inmates above 65 years of age m 
connection with the question of their living with relations or friends outside if they were 
pensioned, App. 140. 

Workhouses : 

Conclusion as to the expediency and the possibility of a separate classification of aged 
poor, who should not be treated as indoor paupers in workhouses, Miss E. Sellers 111 

Grounds for the conclusion that large numbers of the aged inmates of workhouses would, 
if they had a pension of 5s. a week, be gladly taken charge of by their relatives, Steadman 
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TF o rkho uses — -continued . 

Belief that it would be cheaper and more popular to provide pensions than to compel 
old people to go into the workhouses ; great aversion of the people in some places to 

become indoor paupers, Gray 818-823. 827-837. 970, 971.- Conclusion that large 

numbers of old and infirm people would find friends and relatives to take good care of 
them if assisted with a pension of 5s. or 7s. 6 d. a week, ib. 827-832. 883-891. 

Further statement in support of the aged poor being under the care of relatives or going 
into cottage homes instead of to workhouses, whilst some might be provided for in the 

ordinary hospitals instead of in the workhouse infirmaries, Gray 883-896 ; Doubt 

whether workhouses could be entirely dispensed with under a pension scheme, ib. 939. 

Personal inquiry by witness in 1902 into the circumstances of old people above 65 years 
of age in one large metropolitan workhouse (Newington) and in seven small ones in rural 

districts in England, Miss E. Sellers 1102— 1104. 1141, 1142 Details respecting 

Newington Workhouse, the number of aged poor, the small proportion who could leave 
under a pension system, and the general condition of the inmates, ib. 1105-1120. 1160 

Summary of the results of witness’s investigations into the cases of the aged poor in 

seven rural workhouses, all in the same district ; very deplorable condition of the aged 
inmates, many of them being imbeciles or lunatics, there being practically none whose 
friends outside could receive them even if there were small pensions, ib. 1121-1137. 1159, 
1160.. 

Strong repugnance to the workhouse in country districts, Miss E. Sellers 1131. 1135— 

1137 Utterly miserable condition of the aged poor in small workhouses where there 

is no classification ; misery also in large workhouses like those at Fulham and Newington, 
ib. 1159, 1160 Life is, in fact, very much worse than in an ordinary prison, ib. 1159. 

Conclusion, as the result of inquiries, that there are but few old people in the London 
workhouses who have relatives with whom they could live or who would oare to leave 

the workhouses, Fuller 1204, 1205 Belief as to the great majority of the inmates being 

brought into workhouses through their own fault, though there axe doubtless large numbers 
of deserving poor among the inmates, ib. 1228-1237. 

Returns and correspondence respecting the number of inmates over 05 years of age 
in certain workhouses in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, who 
would be fit and able to live outside with relatives and friendB if they had pensions of 
from 5s. to 7s. a week, App. 131-142. 

Investigation by the Committee as to the number of aged inmates in certain work- 

houses who could leave if provided with pensions, Special Rep. iii. Steps taken by the 

Committee for obtaining official information on the foregoing point in respect of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; that is, as regards the number of inmates who have friends with 
whom they could live if they had pensions, ib. 

See also Cottage Homes. Newington Workhouse. Paddington. Poplar. 
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